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THOUGH the Author Fo this volume 4. | 
| Fives, by far the greateſt part of his faQs from 
writers, he has not overlooked: the inten- 
rupted glimpſes of the tranſactions in the Mogul 
empire, preſerved by intelligent Europeans, who 
travelled, the laſt century, into India. He relies 
upon their authority with regard to what they had 
ſcen. He prefers the accounts of domeſtic writers, 
to what they only Beard. He draws his informa - 
tion chiefly from the following authors; and the 
originals are, at this moment, in his hands. 7 


I. MixAr uL Wantbar; or, The 1 5 
Occurrences, written by MaHoumeD Shur- 
Ia of Delhi. He undertook the work at the 

. requeſt of Byram Chan, in the reign of, Ma- 
hommed Shaw. He profeſſes his book to be a 
continuation of the work of Feriſhta; and it 
contains a compendious hiſtory of the Mogul 
Empire, from the death of Akbir, to the 1 
vaſion of Nadir Shaw. | 1 


II. Jenancirs Nanma; or, Tiz Hisronr or 


THE EMrzaon JEHANGIRE. By Mario 
Cnax of Delhi. 9 


Ul. SHAW JEHAN Mamma z or, Taz Hisrour 5 
or THE EMPsROR SHAW 8 By Minze 
Cast, the ſon .of Minza Amin, private ſe- ark 
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| VI. Min en Au or, Tun Min non or THR 
WorLD., By Nazin BUCHTAR, Cane 
man of letters, who led a private life near Fe- 
'ridibad, within a. few miles of Agra. | This 
work contains the hiſtory of the firſt Ten Years 
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: 100 e of Wipes is 1 for the up- 
port of the Human race, But the cuſtom, weakens 
paternal ; ale ion; for as 2 uſband cann ot equally 
divide his regard among many 9 9 5 the chil, 
dren of the 1 vourite Till de preferred. Even 
theſe, vill not be much” beloved. The lofs of a 
bild i Is. no isfortune 3 and the Great preſerving . 
ted, by the o opportunity which the num- . 
ber of. his women furniſhes to 8 father for be- 
getting. more. The child 1 0 is no ſtranger 1 
to this indifference ; 5. e he fails in proportion in 
bis duty. Beſides, Lit E | jealouſ\ between mothers 
in the, baram, grows into ade among their ſons. 
The affection between brothers is annihilated. at 
bows, e and and when they iſſue forth! into the Word. 
they cart ry. t heir . into all the a . 
tra factions. 0 lif an 
Theſe religious tenets, which are is favourible 8 
to ) defpotiſm,. are accompanied with fingulay opi- ment of | 
ions and cyltoms, Wie are abſolute enemies to : 
e nt 10 e doc The e 


| 5 ined 1 5 0 4 115 pro. 
ceeds, 1 55 eligion, W 1 eva female mo- 
deſty;. 1 ah 8 partly fr om the pol "of govern- 
ment; ; it is Jerivea from the 1 e of t ie cli- 
mate, 


5 Its e ftect 


1700 in the. 


POOR BORN TS fel 
mites whore centipaner. 15 e er 


conſiſts i . 1055 . es hen 1 moſt” folic tous. 15 


ſecure. he chaſtit his wives is, a point 
without which the e muſt on ve LS 
deſpot encourages th c opinion; 48 offeffion- 


of the women of his moſt powerfüf = is A 7 


aufe ai e for their kaun, nen kent in 


* 94 


tion and war. | 0 
e the governor 'of 4 province fallg Wider 


the. ſuſpicion " difaffedtion for his rince, the 


firſt, ſtep taken againſt him, is an ore Myed for |, 
{ending his women to court.. Even one of his 
wives, and ſhe too hot the beſt belovei „ will 


bind him to his allegiagce. His obedienc 10 this 


on their 
manners. 


mandate is the true telt of his deſigns. If he in- 
ſtantly obeys, all ſuſpicions vaniſh; If he heſſtates 
a moment, he is declared a rebel. His affeftion 
for the woman 1s not the pledge "of bis fidelity ; 
but his honour is, in her perſon, in the cuſtody 

of his ſovereign. 00 15 are ſo ſacred in Tolls 
that even the common ſoldiery leave them unmo- 
leſted in the midſt of ſlaughter and devaſtation. 


The haram is a ſanQyary againſt all the Jicenti- 


ouſneſs of victory; and ruffians, covered with 
the blood of a buſband; ſhrink back with confu- 
ſion from the ſecret apartments of his Wives. 
In the ſilence which attends delpotilm, every 
thing is dark and ſolemn. Juſtice itſelf is exe- 
cuted with privacy; and ſometimes a 58 4 Try 
fired at midnight from the palace of the 
proclaims the work of death. BY. We e 
themſelves under the veil of ſecrecy ; ; "rejoice 
in their good. fortune, when their My ures can 
eſcape the eye of their prince. Volu os 
is, therefore, preferred. luxury A e. enjo 
ment of the company of women 1. the chief 2 


ject of life among the . and when. they re- 
tire 
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| tire into the ſanRuary of the haram, they forget, 
in a variety. en charms, their precarious. fituation 
in the ſtate... 'The neceſſary privacy enhances the 
wanne, and the extreme ! fentibility, perhaps, 

tg dhe natives of a hot climate, carties 
155 io an excels which unmans. the mind, 

| poſſeſſed ot ſamething which 135 
en to beta and 157 which is e 

7 Til of feat and *** derives 

9 permanency from the defects 1 


its ſlaves. 

i ks of deſpotiſm, which ihe nature of 20 
the climate and fertility of the ſoil had fawn inn, 
India, were, ag has been obſerved, reared to per. 
dect growth by the Mabommedan faith. When 
2 pens, have been long ſubjected to arbitrary 
POWs their return to liberty is ardyous and al- 
molt impoſſible. Slavery, by the ſtrengeh of cul- 
tom, is blended with human nature; and that 
undefined ſomething, called Public Virtue, exiſts - 
5 The ſubject never thinks of reforma- 
tion; and the prince, „ 

wer, will introduce no innovations to abridge 
his own. authority, Were even the deſpot pol- 
ſeſſed of the enthuſiaſm of public ſpirit, the 
ple would: revolt againſt the introduction of ; 484 
Us: ; and revert. to that form of government, 

n dates the trouble of regulation * from or 


The Grmplicity, of deſpotilm recommends ie tg 0» the na 

an indolent and ignorant race of men. Its / ob ire 
dus impartiality, its prompt juſtice, its immediate 
— againſt crimes, dazzle the eyes of the fu- 

and. raiſe in their minds a veneration 
fene ſhort "of idolatry for cheit prince. When he 
is active and determined in his meaſures, the great 
machine moves with a velocity which throws vi- 
e 


8 n r 
© DISSERTATION'ON THE ORG 


His violence, and even his caprices, are virtues, 

| Where the waters muſt be always agitated to pres 
ſerve their freltineſs; and indolence and irreſolu- 
tion can be his only Tuinous vices.” The firſt in- 
deed may injure the Tate ; but by the latter it 
muſt be undone. | A ſevere prince, by his jea- 


louſy of his own authority, prevents the tyran 
of others; and, though” herce” and arbitrary 
himſelf, the ſubject derives a benefit from his be- 


ing the ſole deſpot. His rage falls heavy 6n the 


"dignified ſlaves of his preſence; but the people 


3 i of deſpo- 


eſcape his fury in their diſtance from his hand. 


I be deſpotic form of government is not, hows 


ever, fo terrible in its nature, as men born in 
free countries are apt to imagine. Though no 


civil regulation can bind the prince, there is one 


great law, the ideas of mankind with regard to 


right and wrong, by which he is bound. When 


he becomes an aſſaſſin, he teaches” others to uſe 


J tiſm. 
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2 Mild un- 
oe der Baber. 
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the dagger againſt himſelf; and wanton acts of 


injuſtice, often repeated, deſtroy by degrees that 


opinion which is the ſole foundation of his power. 
In the indifference of his ſubjects for his perſon 
and government, he becomes liable to the con- 
ſpiracies of courtiers, and the ambitious ſchemes 
of his relations. He may have many flaves, but 
he can have no friends. His perſon is expoſed to 
injury. A certainty of impunity may arm even 
cowards againſt him; and thus, by his exceffive 


-  8rdour for power, he with his authority loſes his 
nee Rotor ance Lngrte 
Deſpatiſm appears in its moſt engaging form, 


under the Imperial houſe of Timur. The un 


common abilities of moſt of the princes, with the 


mild and humane character of all, rendered Hin- 
doſtan the moſt flouriſhing empire in the world 
during two complete centuries. The manly and 


generous temper-of Baber permitted not oppreſſi. 
141 | ' on 


f 
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#: 35 
br brarortt 1 IN HINDOSTAN. ; 2 1. 
FIN attend the viQgries, of his ſword. "He ca F135 
an inten 7 to govern the nations whotn H 
fabdvet, 3 ſifiſh morives joined iNue'with bu. 
manity in pot” "only ſparing, büt protecting we 
hed.” His invaſion 1.5 no abrupt 'incurſi- 
on for plunder; and he thought the uſual income 
"of the crown a ſufficient 'feward" for his toll: His 
nobles were pgratified with the emoluments of. _ . - Wy 
 verriment; 8 from diſpoſition, an r 
uſeleſt poulp abd " grandeur, he choſe" that his = 
treaſury ſhould be gradually filled with the fürplus 
of the teyehue, than with the propetty of Tadiviz 
Pr. whom the fortune of war had placed bea 
neath hif power. \Awed' by his higb charaCter; 

e companions of his victofles carried his mild. 
neſs auc riet equity through'all ede departments = 
_ of  governinent.” "The" tyranny of the family"of 
' Lodi was forgotten; and the arte, which” had 
been ſuppreſſed by a Violent deſpotiſtn, beg oo 
£4 the] eds, under the n "on „ 

ö %\ e rell Yi 

Wfa aioon, though kh equ 
7 55 carried all his mild virtues into the throne: ws 
He was vigilant and active iti the adminiſtration 
_ bf juſtice, he ſecured property by his ediets; and, 
an enemy to rapacity hitaſelf,” he odilhed" the 

pp pteſſive avarice of his deputſes in the pf 

e troubles Which diſtùrbed his reign” ord Mie. 
effect of the ambition of others; and 1 
__ Hon from the throne Was leßß a misforttie to him 
than to his'ſubſeds:” When he 3 ww 

| _ vieory, e Teft the mean on "of Fevery 
bind. He puniſhed not J 
_ diſaſters; ' 95 ſeethed* to for, et \ftte 
prop pect of doing futüre gde 
ndia felt, benefit” [an oP 1 re . 
ſence, how much they had Toft” by jd ae. 


OY worn out under à fucceſſib ot 
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8 Hindoſtan b. . a 
he re-· mounted the throne. His ſudden and un- 


Akbar. 


Jebangire. 
his father's path in tegu N e cibil affairs of 
8 


expected death Hane a ſtorm, which; 


og wy by the id abilitics and ee 
Wet... | ben Po 
Akbar was poſſeſſed, of Baber's int | 


war, of nere 7 85 in peace. 
manly, an ad Wa d an 5 0 to 
oa, and he hated. cruelty 

{tranger to fear. In the, mote. ee | Few 

of the field, he fo Spina the arts of peace. 
eſtabliſhed, by edict, the right of the coin to 
transfer his property wi:hout the conſent of th 
crown, and by ordert a regiſter of the fixe 
rents of. the lands. to be K. bn 1h court 4 1 


power of oppreſling ing "the. people. 8 
juſtice, be never forgave e kay 
ed jult complaints agai 
crown, by various mai . b 
. trade, by an exemption. of Lg] throv 
ANON, provinces; and oy uf? * 4 8 
otection given to merchants nations, 


— neither the religious opinions, nor 15 
countries of men: all who entered his domini 


were his ſubjeQs, aud they had a right 10 his jul- 


tice... He,iffued an edlict which was; afterwards 
revived by Aurungzebe, that the rents ſhoyld not 
be increaſed upon thoſe who, improved their lands 
which wiſe regulation encouraged deff. an 
became a ſource of wealth to the 

Jchangire, though unfit for Wa fie 55 bed i in 


the ſtate. Impreſſed with a h ſenſe of the abi- 


lities of Akbar, he continued all his edids in 
pon ; and: we & was the invariable protector of 05 
e againſt the rapacity and tyranny of his 
own officers, In his adminiſtration of juſtice, he 
was 
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judge ae ertor in juulgment, and 2 he 
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them ſetetel har corruption rtiali 
ang Kept the great mT WY, een i 


motion 
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een in ſuccemon by will; be vr died 
_ iteltare,” by an equa diviſion —— ee 


| N through all its — his 
add his ern utiee e 1 


niong. 


of Lodi, he continbecd to the erb n 18 5 ert 


duüt to the fubje, fürniſhed e 
nbes which luppotteck tte 


dividuals confiſted, at firſt, of m 
hey only ; and the oficdrs of the cr 
not eve pole of” theſe wy, win wandt 


| 6 8 4 change in 15 
Faber alienated, * Wen Terk 


vor renten N. i 55 if 


eye followed ön te es 


ſecufed property” 


den Babel f: Wg hah Leu ad det 
poſſeſſion of the dofhinians'of the tape? 


of” all the lands. THefe” being 1 — 


alled fs 
Wert 
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from the crown in pe Y a0 er wn 


cofding to the law of the | 
| dperty was allo eee by E 55 Wh: 4nd ith 
een judged, that obe third pal of ke em 
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property. 


Tak grants, WR were dg away abi 


Belegt ſecurity againſt” the violende of the: 

Some of the emperors found "them —.— 
to reſume many eſfates an edict; a 
be confeſſed, that political nece 7 0 


meaſure. Princes who dontenden N | 


were laviſh in their donations; and, 1 2 


act of reſumption ſomtinits taken "place; — ; 


venue of the crown "would; in proceſs" of time, 
have been annfhilated. There” Was, bow ever, 15 n 
Kind of equivalent giver 0 the proptierors;' 
Kaus, was n pot ee Wei 
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Nj Diss AH⁰ ON; FHE QRIGIN 
8 diſtziggs ; in 2 of ine WEE: 
the emperor, decided in criminal 
25 12 as civil afaig.... He., propgunced juds - 
ment an anita otegres, (but; his lentence was | 
Beyer put in Execution - eng e and. 
arm of the gogo of. the proviges... In. diſ- 
En - CARCETRINg rpert/, there lay an appeal 
wa ſupreme coyrly in which the, viceroy pre- 
ided in perlon, Byery province äs, in migis- 
ture, à copy of the empire. Three principal 
Jodges, with high titles of Ape fat,, With Ma- 
ny aſſeſſors, in the capit nat only de- 
 »» &ifleg non 2 als, hut fy * — be. 
| e them, 1 hg.emperor 25 in the preſence 
his. nables; ect all e en day is * 
caurt, which gegęraſſy ſat Fe (wo. hours in t 
juſtice i” gf public juſtice. 
When the, matter; appeared. ale the. prince, 
without much hefitgtion,, pranqunged judgment; 
when-it was /doghtfyl, witnefles, * examined, 
a the apimian of the judges aſked; on the point 
of law., Should the ſuit 9 2 intricate, it was 
referred. to the, judgment of che court in their | 
dun common hall; but ths 58 might appeal 
fram their. deci on 0 the emparor and bis aſſeſ- 
ſors in the chamber of audience. Theſe- courts, 
both when the monarch was preſent and when he 
was abſent, were. left open to the people. No 
judgraen was ever pronounced ſecretly, except 
r of the delinquent nd a 


trial — to the ſtate, | 
Council of f LC office | ſtare, by a. king . 2 pro- 
late. ſctiption, formed a council which anſwers to our 
| cabinet. e empergs. aſked their advice upon 


affairs of moment; he heard their ſentiments, 
but nothing came ever to a vote. They were 
his adviſers, but they had no controul on his pow- 
Cs. He l called to this __—_ ow. in 
bob ior 


* 
0 


or VESPOTTYN IN HINDUSTAN; " ">. "wa 


inferior 2 . 
concerned any cular” province, the nobles | 
beſt acquainted with that part of the were 
admitted into the eabineèt. The offentes of the- 
firft'fank of nobility came under the coptiizance- 
of this council, à8 well as other matters of ſtats, 
They were a kind of jury, who found the matters 
13 and — — yt rg mon — 
3 8 tie power, iſſue out! 
— — h without their advice; but the- 
knowti opinions of ene. on thut . bound 
bim likes hrt 1 
To theſe grent lines of the government of 8 
Moguls, ſome reſlections may be joined. Con- e 
queſts made by lacurſon, rather than by war, 
muüuſt be retained by violence. Tue word; Whick | 
obrained the emp adping Spares it undet the boufs 
of Timur. Their them from tie- 
ceſſity more than — choice 3 — the lenity of” _ 
their adminiſtration aroſe more from the mildneſd; — 
of cheir diſpoſitto, than from the ſpirit of thelr 
: The deſpotic ptinciples of the Tar. 
tars, ingrafeed upon the Mahominetdaty tettets of 
religion, led to force; and ſeemed to fetogmize 
no bbedienee, bat that which "proceeded Me 
fer. I bis etreumſtanet obliged the deſpot to 
ifiveſt His deputies in che —_ Se 4 great 


tof Mis power; and his capital, 
they only did not ablootly ri — aer i 
princes. a 


| Thiscottrtwnication of power; thou 

meaſure neceſfaty to command the people 23 
dangerous to the prinee. The i "deputies | 

began to loſe thei? allegiance in proportion to 

their TT _ the — — — 1 
became, ſome” meafure, ; though S407 mY 
t ſed obedience” to the Imperiat tian 
& certaits portions of the revenue was remitted to 

C 2 court; 


10 ud on the 
hec arne communi- 
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quit) ana jy dn tua ebnete 


frequently to retain = favour of his prince, when 


he diſobeyed his commands. Every idea of loyalty 
was, towards the decline of the empire, deſtr 
among the people of the diſtant provinces. They 
heard of an emperor, as the ſuperſtitious hear of 
a guardian angel, whom they never behold, An 
indifference for his fate ſucceeded to his want of 
power. A peaſant, at the end of many months, - 
was informed of a revolution at Delhi. He ſtopt 
not his oxen, nor converted ihe plow-ſhare into a 
ſword, He whiſtled unconcerned along his field; 


and enquired not, perhaps, ne the mand 


of the new prince. 


Notwithſtanding this indifference in the inferior 
ſort, the | emperor every day extended ſymp- 
toms of his ſuperior power to the very extre- 

mities of his empire. His edicts were tranſmitted 

to every diſtrict ; they were publicly read, and 
. rr in the courts of juſtice, - They, became 
ecurity to the people againſt the impoſitions of 
the governor. An appeal lay from his « deciſions, 
by a petition to the emperor in the hall of audi- 
ence. This doQtrine was inculcated by the edicts; 


and ſome of the oppreſſed took advantage of the 


promiſe of juſtice which contained. Their 
petitions, whenever they found acceſs to the 
throne, were heard with the attention which a 
jealous prince pays to his own power; and there 
are many inſtances in which the governors of pro- 
vinces have been ſeverely puniſhed for an act of 
injuſtice to a poor peaſant. Never to forgive op- 
preſſions againſt the helpleſs and low, was an 
eſtabliſhed maxim among all the princes of Ne. 
houſe of Timur. 5 
The power of diſpoſing Ke the- ſucceſſion natu- 
rally belongs to a deſpot. During his life, his 


| N is the law. When he dies, his authority 


ceaſes; 


5 
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eaſes | but the ſtrength of cuſtom Has made bis 
Will, in favour of uf of in his 7 a ſuperior'title * 


to promog _— 
fore 5 A prince Frith An ind 


Tight. of wegen do rhe throne, might _ 


troubleſome to hit father in an empire eſtabliſbed 
on the principles 'which' we have deferibed. The 


weight” chick "ke might eee m his hopes, 


is in ſome rein ; 


*. e wheels of government, which, under 


deſpotifm, 5 admit of no delays, no 

"ſtruQions, no 10 vided or limited power. Per- 
four, under fück a fyſtem, are more ne- 
eflary than under eſtabliſhed laws. A weak 
Five brings more calamities than à civil war. 
minority is dreadful; and it can ſcarce exiſt, 
where the At of che prince id the living law, 
which 1 moves the whole 1 of the ſtate. 


Neceſſity frequently excuſes, in the eyes of fucceffon 
"mankind, the worſt of "crimes. A prince of abi- 9 the | 


ties, wilo moutits 4 throne in the Faſt by the ex- 
eluſion of an elder brother, eſcapes the deteſta- 


tion of his ſubſects om the good which they hope 


to derive from hig ſuperior parts, Even fratricide 
loſes its name i LET rvation. combined with 
the public greatneſs of the crime is 
' eclipſed by the greatneſs 15 the object. Succeſs 
3 a divine decinon; and the ſtate gives up the 
| 1 of the unhappy ſufferers, as a ſacrifice to its 


repoſe. ' To be born 4 prince, is therefore a 


Ae of the worſt and moſt embarraſſin 
kind. He muſt die ink clemency, or wade through 
the blood of his to ſafety and empire. 
Me an or the fallowers of 'the 1 

ith, are in number far ſuperiot to the Mahom- 
medans in Hindoſtan. The ſyſtem of religion 
which they profeſs, is only perfeQly known in the 
effe&t which it has upon the manners of the peo- 
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native, Hindops, 


15 . — 0 BIS 


OF DESPOTISM IN HINDOSTAN. = 
ment. - When their armies carry deſtruction and 
Heath into the territories of Mahommedans, all 


is quiet, happy, and regular at home. No 


robbery is to be dreaded, no impoſition or ob- 


ſtruction from the officers of government, no 


otection neceſſary but the ſhade. To be a 
ranger is a ſufficient ſecurity. | Proviſions are 
furniſhed by hoſpitality ; and when a peaſant is 


aſked for water, he runs with great alacrity, and 


fetches milk. This is no ideal picture of happi- 
neſs, The Author of the Diſſertation, who tra- 
velled lately into the country of the Mabrattors, 
avers, from experience, the truth of his obſerva- 
tions. But the Mahrattors, who have been re- 
preſented as 3 are a great and — pee 
ple, ſubject to a regular government, AS 
ples of which are founded on virtue, 500 
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= another ——_— en are — . 
attention, with regard to a ſu —_— which 8 8 
the welfare of the ſtate. 2 

in their own Mind upon — * ſta 
need of the interpoſition of the nation; and — 
ſhew an inclination to be informed, as well as a 
willingneſs to correct miſtakes and to redreſs 
grievances. This conſideration has induced, the 


author of the follbwlhg obſervations, o fubinit 


A brief 


account 


5 reduced to FEW Tag 


them, with all due deference, to the public. He 
has been, for years, a filent ſpectator of the 


ef the Bfitiſh nation in the Eaſt ; and 


ed: that he hopes to give, ſomething new t 


the world. With hands guiltleſs of rapine qe” 


depredation, he aſſumes the pen without preju+ 
dice, and be will ole N with all de 


cent freedom 
without fear. 

Ihe empire of! che Hindu over! aff mad, 
came down from the darkeſt and moſt remote 


antiquity, to the'vppotldyeatr” Before" the Chriſtian - 


_ when it was diſſolved by civil diſcord and. 
* ee ſtamell 


40 irs prince 725 
opulent ki 8 —— 
teeth TE it was fixſt — 2 — 2 
Wahommedads, under a prinee of the race dr 
Chillagi, who poſleſſed the countries near; the- 
ſ urce. 7] the Gaus. 1 name of this Tartari 
invader. was Fas, ul, dien ; but he. wWas ſoon - after 
„ Akkus the: Patan en- 
peror of Delhi, who f — 2-prec 


vince, 


J 


R OF ⁰αν. 
governed by a. lieutenant, who derive: 

ny row che conquergr.. 
an — a prince of abilities fat on the 
— of Tote it held of the empire ; when the 
emperor was, weak, it became an independent 


ſovereignty under its\governor, © When the valour 


and e 27 of Baber put an end to 2 govern- 


rent of the, Patang at Delhi, ſome of that race 
reqaitied yntouched in Betigal, The misfortunes -_ 


of Humajoon, in the beginning of his reign, not 
only prevented him from extending the conqueſts 
of his farher, but deprived him even of the'throne 
ich Baber had acquired; and death followed 
too ſoon; upon his return, to doch e bim ro reduoe 
the wealthy kingdom, of © Bengal 4 for bh 
1 * * of this con dur 9 — for ** 
uſtrious Abe, who, by the expulf- 
6 uf "D4o6d, the laſt king of Bengal of the Fa- 
tan race, annexed it, in the ear 1574, to His in 
Ire. Vicetoys from Deltit, governed 2 
„ from. that period, till Kc debility 


| hommed Shaw gave ſcope to the 3 of 


Aliverdi ; and now, by z. wonderful revolution 
of fortune, the ſovereigtis of that diſtant province 


are created by the deputies of the Eaſt India Com- | 
72700 f give an enlarged idea of the ſubjeck, ir may of Bengal 


not bei improper to enquire into the mode of 


g- 
Vvernmwent, which the Moguls eſtabliſhed in the 


important province of Bengal. To impoſe no- 
thing merely ſpeculative upon the public, the 
Writer of the Diſſertation has endrayoured to de- 
rive Bis. information from undoubted authority. 
He ds, therefors, 4 gue! Sd anne ed to bie 
je commi ans ed hy the court of 


299 0 principal” chews in th ike: 


als; e, e the Passe u er 


rOus re 


wr ak fo eee V. ſuhject to revolution. and lasen 


* 
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* # is xy 
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Policy of 
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of 


From which ir will appear, that the deſpotiſm 
che honſe of Timur way Archmferibed by ella 
bliſhed forms and regulations; which — . 
por high that _ hl l 
IT Me: 4 {> 


K 4d ni 4 


1 45+ Lo * 
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"THE, Mogul Tartars, 4, they con raced 
hp: .carried r 8 neceſſa For. 1705 

e countries which theit mon had ſubdued. In- 
ſtead of ſeizing the lands of the v uithed, they 
confitmed. 9.4 in their Pele, The number 
of the conquerors bearing no proportion to to in | 
conquered, - ſelf. Eur obliged. of 
adhere together, and to hold the ſwor 705 their 
hands. Had they attempted to feitle in 1 
provinces, ln. would have ſoon ceaſed 
be a people; and their power would have been 
broken by ſeparation, They retained, therefore, 
their military character; and, when they reduced 
2 province, they made the taxes, paid to ling 
princes, the invariable rule of their, impoſt | 
The people changed their lords, but if te 
vernment ſuffered any;change, it was in "the 5 
ſtitution of a, milder er eee in the” | place of 
the fierce tyranny of the Patans. 

Many of the Raja Wh, or indigenous | OY 
- princes, had, from the firſt eſtabliſhment of the 
Mahommedans i in [ndia, been permitted to retain 
a great part of their ancient poſleſſions, which 
they continued to govern by their own lachs, with. 
out any appeal from their juriſdiction to the courts 
of juſtice eſtabliſhed by Imperial ons 
The only. mark of bomage 5 by the R 

f Tuna o 


a certain annual tribute. The houſe o 


1 * 1 2 * " F 3 


teſs remarkable for their prudence than for their 
clemency and juſtice, never encroached upon the 


privileges 


S ATE OF/ BENGAL + mals. 


, leges of the tributary-princes. They found, 
chat though the Rajas paid not to the crown above 


induſtry, and good government, were ſo much 
— to thoſe of ente that the coun- 
portion — as thoſe which they dad: 
farmed out to Zemindars of their own nation and 
faith. In the two provinces which the Britiſn 
nation now poſſeſs, and which, for the future, we: 

Will diſtinguiſh by the general name of Bengal, 
many diſtricts of greater extent than any county - 
in Britain, are ſtill poſſeſſed by the aboriginal 

Rajas. But we are more rigid than the Moguls: 

vue have encroached on their privileges, and anni- 
hilated their power. During the domination of 
the houſe of Timur, one- fourth r N was 
ſubject to theſe hereditary lords. 

I The diviſion of the province which was more Mabom- 
immediately under the Mabommedan govern- medan Ze. 
ment, was parcelled out into extenſive diſtricts, 
called Chucklas, reſembling, in ſome meaſure, 
our counties; and into lefler diviſions, like our 
ancient tithings. Theſe were lett to Zemindars, 
or farmers of the Imperial rents, who ſometimes 

- a whole diſtri, or chuckla; as the Ze- 
mindar of Purnea, who afſumed the ſtyle and ſtate 
of a Nabob, though only a farmer of the revenue, 
under the unfortunate Surage-ul-Dowla.. The 
court of Delhi, under the belt prongs was venal. 
A ſum of money, ſecretly 1 22 applied, 
often ſecured the poſſeſſion of gen to the 

Zemindar during life; and he —— was ſometimes 
enabled to tranſmit it to his heirs, till, by length 
of time, they were, in ſome meaſure, conſidered 
as lords of their reſpective diſtricts. 5 

The farmers, however, had no leaſe Gama 7 Their 
crown of the lands over which they . Fong: 
GSH: cl 


- 
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by the 


crown. 
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Their authority for collecting the rents frum the 

inferior tenants, was derived from a written agree - 
ment, for a certain annual ſum to be paid to the 
treaſury, excluſive of the Imperial taxes- 10 


prevent impoſition on the pobrer ſort, in every 


_ diſtcit there was eſtabliſhed @ regiſter, in Which 
the rents and impoſts upon every village and 


farm were entered, and open to the inſpection of 


all. The regiſtered rents and — were col. 
lected by the Crorie of the diſtrict, who Was eſta- 


 bliſhed in his office by an Imperial commiſſions | 


He was accountable for the whole, even to the 
laſt Dam, as the commiſſion expreſſes it; to the 
Fotadir or treaſurer of the diſtrict, who paid then 
into the hands of the Dewan, or receiver- general 
of the Imperial revenues in the pro vine. 

The rights or dues of the Dewanny, or the re- 
venue paid to the crown, did not amount to abbve 
half the fumi raiſed upon the ſubject by the great 
farmers. Theſe were, from time to time, per- 
mitted to raife the rents upon the inferior tenants, 


in proportion to the general improvement of the 
lands. Theferphas, which was known to govern- 


ment from the public regiſters of the diſtricts, 
was, in part, allowed to the general farmers, for 
the purpoſe of building hoaſes for the huſband- 
men, for furniſhing them with implements of 
agriculrure, for embanking to prevent inundati- 
ons, for making reſervoirs of water fo the dry 
ſeaſon; and, in general, for all experices attend - 


ing the improvement and cultivation of the lands; 


which otherwife woald' have rendered the ac- 
counts of government intricate and perplexed. 
The great farmers, however, were not per- 
mitted to opprefs the tenants with exorbitant 
rents; neither was it their intereſt to extort from 
the hufbandmen ſoms which would render them 
incapable of cultivating their lande, and of living 
OE _ comfortably 


a 5 by ; . 
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comfortably upon dhe fruits of -their-toil. - In-the 
oſſicers of - the revenue, the poor had 


friends, and the Lemindar ſpies upon 
duct. They were ſuch checke upon him, chat 


be could conceal nothing ſrom their obſsrvation 
They tranſmitted monthly accounts of his tranſ- 
actions to court. if the temants were able, with 


out oppreſſion, to pay the additional rent, the 


demands of the crown roſe at the expiration f 


n bis con. 


the year upon the farmer, in proportion t the 


new impoſt; if they were found incapable of 


beating the burden, the Zemindar was turned 

out of his office for his/avarice and-improdence.- ho 

A double revenue, it appears from what has A double 
obſerved, roſe to the crown fromm 


| been already 
the lands 3 the ancient 
conqueſt of - India by the ! 


eſtabliſhed at the 
oguls, and the ſums 


was veſted with the power of letting the lands; 
and he was obliged to tranſmit to the receiver- 


genetal à record of the ſums payable by each 


Zemindar. The cauſe of this mode of raiſing 
the revenue is obvious. The detail of accounts, 

the making 
would have rendered the buſineſs of government 


too minute and too expenſive; and to have per- 
mitted the general farmers to manage their dif. 


tricta without either check or controul, would 
have given birth to ſcenes of oppreflion, which 
Fate had reſerved: for an unfortunate people, to 
our times. 'The Mogul empire is now no more; 
and the ſervants of the freeſt nation upon earth 
haue leſt the body of the people to nee 
the Zemindars. 


which proceeded from the annual contracts with 
the great farmers. The viceroy of the province 


of contracts with the inferior tenants, 


The general farmers.of diſtrigs were not the Various 


only perſons known by the name of Zemindars.- 
yon who poſſeſſed eſtates for life, — 


Zemin- 
dars. | 


1 


learned and religious men, -to urite ſervants 
at court, to ſoldiers: who had deſerved well of 
n ' ſucceed- 
ing emperors, and ſeldom revoked. -- One ſixth 
part of the lands in Bengal had been conferred, 
in perpetuity, by different princes, on their fa- 
vourites and adberents. Many of theſe! eſtates 
have fallen into the Eaſt India Company. from a 
failure of heirs; and others daily fall, as the pro- 


perty is not transferable by ſale. A minute en- 


quiry might greatly increaſe our revenue. Many 
grants ſaid to be derived from the emperor, are 


auly from the governors of the province; many 
are in the poſſeſſion of men who cannot trace their 
blood to the original proprietors. A ſucceſſion 


af revolutions has rolled one part of Bengal upon 


the other; and it is not hitherto ſettled from 


_ confuſion. 


Different 


Lands were held by a tenure: leſs — 
of the emperors of Hindoſtan. A firman or Im- 
perial mandate, called by the name of Jagieer, ; 
was iſſued frequently to particular men. This 

cies of grant was for no term of years. It was 
given through favour, and revocable at pleaſure. 
When any perſon was raiſed to the rank of an 
Omrah, it was an eſtabliſhed rule to confer upon 
him an eſtate, for the ſupport of his dignity. 
This, bowever, was nothing more than an aſſign- 
ment on the revenues of the crown, ariſing from 
a ſpecified tract of land in a diſtri, named in 
the body of the grant. The grantee had no buſi- 
neſs with the tenants, as he never reſided on the 
eſtate allotted for his ſubſiſtence. He ſent his 
agent every ſeaſon to the public officers of the 


_ diiirict; and his receipt to them, for his allow- 


ance, 
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Imperial revenue. No eg Arie 
none for che maintenance of „Wat annexe 
to this grant. Theſe are the en 
carried the feudal ideas of Europe into their re- 
lation of the ſtate of India. The armies of the 
empire were paid out of the public treaſury. 
Every province had. its Ae eſtabliſhment 
of troops, which the goyernors, were impowered | 
of rebellion and commo- 


Tg 


ing u the len t its houſe of Timur, 3 


there was no transferable landed property in 
Hindoſtan; excepting gardens, orchards, houſes, 
and ſome ſmall portions of in the envi- 
rons of great cities, for which merchants and 
_— tradeſmen had obtained particular gas. 
iſhed by the name or 8 

= of p was repeatedly ſecured b gene: 
ral of proper the — of ae 
for the accommodation of citizens, and the im- | 
. provement of towns, Grants of "this kind did 
not always proceed from the crown, The 175 
vernors of provinces were impowered to iſſue 
Pottas, under certain limitations and reſtrictions: 
the principal one of which was, that the uſual 
rent of the ground ſhould be paid wget by 
the- proprietor, to the collectors ren the Imperial 
revenue. 


Tenures of other various kinds were common under h 
in Bengal, as well as in the other provinces of empire. 


the empire. An aſſignment was frequently 
granted, upon a ſpecified tract of land, for the 
diſcharge of a certain ſum; and when the ſum 
was paid, the aſſignment expired. Particular 
farms were burdened with penſions, called Al- 
tumga, to holy men and their deſcendants, with- 
out their ever having 9 concern in the ma- 
** III. | — 
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nagement of the lands. The deſpot reſerved the 

eople entire to himſelf, and eſtabliſhed his power 

by preventing e "Certain impoſts were 

aſſo appropriated for the maintenance of Muflas, 

8 or prieſts, for the ſapport of places of worſhip, 

1 5 ſchools, inns, highways, and bridges. 

. Theſe impoſts were laid by the receiver-generat. | 
of the revenue, upon the diffetent huſbandmen, 

in proportion to the rent which they paid; and 

the tax was diſtinguiſhed by the name of the im- 


pPeoſitions of the. Dewan. 


_ Civil Officers and Courts Juſtice. 

3 IN ſtates ſubject to deſpotiſm, the legiſlative, 
the judicial and executive power are veſted in the 
prince. He is the active principle which exiſts 

in the center of the machine, and gives life and 
motion to all its parts. His authority and conſe- 
quence, however, depend, in a great meaſure, 

on the degree in which he communicates his 
power to his officers, If he gives them all his 
authority, the reverence for his perſon is loſt in 

the ſplendor of his deputies. If he beſtows only 
a ſmall part of his power on his ſervants, that 
terror, which is the foundation of his govern- 
ment, is removed from the minds of his ſubjects; 
and a door is opened for commotion, licentiouſ- 
neſs, and crimes. The emperors of India, of 
. the houſe of Timur, had, for two centuries, the 
good. fortune to clothe their officers with that 
happy medium of authority which was ſufficient 
to govern, without the power of oppreſſing the 
wody of the padhle. 2 on... . 
ne the Ihe deſpotiſm of Hindoſtan, it ought to be 
* obſerved, was never a government of mere ca- 
- Price and whim, The Mahommedans carried in- 
. to 


34 


5 et the lands to the 


Omrahs, who ſerved under him | 
having generally, on account of the convenience, 
their allowance from che emperor on the rents 


STATE den 


pe wars ſacred. in che ey 
hive Wat no Nr 2 wool chuſe oo 


to ratet the 


their ambition, among the low. 


| The Imperial governor of a province, known Nut. 5 
| by the corrupted name of Nabob, in the Eaſt as | 
well as in Europe, was an officer of bigh dignity 

and authority; but his power, though great, 
was far from being unlimited and beyond con- 
troul. He conferred titles below the rank of an 
Omrah; be was permitted to grant eſtates till 
they ſhould be confirmed by the crown, He ap- 


pointed and diſmiſſed at pleaſure all officers both 


civil and military, excepting à few, whom we 


ſhall have occaſion. to mention, who acted by 
commiſſion, under the -ſeal of the empire; and 
ſome of theks upon miſbehaviour, be 9 ſuſ- 

nd till the emperor's pleaſure was known. He 


perial officers; with the military 27 17 


the army, 


of the province, he had the power, for diſobe · 


dience or notorious crimes, to ſuſpend them from 
their Jagieers, until be hou me. * anſwer 


from 


ebellion ſprung = from the tz and. it 
was neceſſary for him to ſecure no againſt 


general farmers, in conjunc- 
tion with the Dewan ; but he hore no part in the 
collection of the revenue, but by aiding the Im- 


It was, en 


n 


i AN ENQUIRY INTO THE 
| from court, Where the diſpute ws examined in 
the cabinet. In tnatters of juſtice, there reſted . 


an appeal to his eri Funn, from the Cazi, or chief- 
Wb though he-ſeldom choſe to revetſe the de- 


crees of that judge. Diſputes where property 
was not concerned, and where the eſtabliſhed 
laws had made ne proviſion, were- ſettled by his 
authority; but he was inſtructed at his peril not 
to turn the ſubjects of the empirk out of the 
lands, tenements, or houſes; which they! them- 
ſelves either poſſeſſed or built, or en delt unden . 
| to them from their aneeſtorrs. | 
Dewan. The Dewan was-the officer meat \ in digni ty 0 
the * viceroy, in the province. He derived his 
commiſſion from the emperor, as receiver- general 
of the fevenue. "His office was altogether con- 
\ fined to the adminiſtration and collection of the 
Imperial rents and taxes. He' correſponded with 
the miniſter ; he audited the accounts of the 
| vernor; and as he bad entire to himſelf the 
charge and diſpoſal of the public money, he 
| might, for good reaſons, refuſe to diſcharge any 
| extraordinary and unprecedented expences; or 
to iſſue out pay to new troops. raiſed without ap- 
| 1 neceſſity; He preſided in the office called 
| fter Ali, or over all the Mutaſiddies, or clerks 
| of the cheque; the Canongoes, or public * 


ters; Crories, or collectors of the larger diſ- 
tricds; Fuſildars, or collectors of the lefſer diſ- 
tricts; Foradare, or treaſurers; | Chowdries, or 
- chiefs of diſtricts; Mucknddums, or head-men 
- of villages; and in general over i the officers of 
tbe Imperial revenue. 
Crorie. The Crorie of every Pergunns or larger diſ. 
trie, derived his commiſſion from the emperor. 
\.... "office, though in miniature, was the exact 
counterpart of the Dewan; being the receiver- 
of ä if che name may be uſed, 
a8 


W | 


SA UT o B E. 
adde bene, en ef the vl 


1 
ns 


was aecountable 1 "I 
whioſe office he paſſed his accounts.: produced; 


 the-deceipts/'of the Rotadar be} treaſurer -of/ the 
Porgünna or dis bee ee Fee Which-he bad — 
Into that officer's hands, q from the collectionꝭ 
made by the Fofiltars, who, if the ſubdivikons = 
of che Fergunna; held offers ech gf vbich we 
Art f his n. od 13 od kT 
_ ""The'Carciity wibe larger diſtriovin2s an officer .Carcus. 
_ commiſſioned by the! all matters! 
ad diſpites Berween tha tenants and the officers 
v 7 preſerve:tlie ancient uſages 
onna He wat alb a Kind of ſpy upon 
ath as well 48 public tranſactions 3 tie 
dirsd their to: publicly ;-tran{mittingieos - 
ep of them monthly to court, atteſted by the 


aire, Abele accounts' being entered with 
great rtheoifier's office at Delbl, the 
 -ethperorihad! an iminediate-view of the collections 
in the providce, before the accounts) of 
the Dewanny were fadhuſtedy and this was alſo:a 
great check upowthe office vf the De wan 
be view alveady-preſenred'pf the mode wor nl 
leQing'the Imperial revenue, rendern it unneceſ- 

wy 0 OL ah. all abe inferior offices in 
the department of thꝭ reeeiuetigeneral. The re- 
venues, it muſt be obſerved; were never tranſs 
miĩtted entire ita the Imperial treaſury in the capis = 
tab of the province,* much Jeſs; into that of the 
empire. Tue eapences incurred in every diſtrict 
_ were deducted from the receipts af the Fotadar 
a or treaſurer pf ch: diſtrict; and the diſburſements 
of the province n general from thoſe of the 
— The ſurplus alone, which was e 
to accident, found ita way to 


pe erchequer. The eſtimates of the lar | 


// Chb dries arid ͤͤ of the” 1 


22 2 
by 5 
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N 


—— . of appeal 8 — the. 
higheſt. ' An 48 en might: be remoyed from any) 
of the courts below before the” Cazi-of-the-pro- 
vince, commonly called Daroga Adalit, or chief: 
juſtice; and from iim there lay an appeal to che 
tribunal of the vi viceroy. 975 vim Roto r by Told? ; 
Inferior judges Were 29700 Tape 
comtiſſion, in every large diſtrict, and in cerß 
conſiderable city, with-whomiappealireſted; from 
the oourts in the country; and Froin the deciſions 


of Cutwals, or mayors of towns., Theſe Cazis, 


or judges, were veſted wirn power to ſummon 
2 8 roomy en; >» Ae 
regl j ts, witneſſes. 

1 — at their 3 judgment im 2 
ally, according to the laws of the Coran, and 
canons and regulations of the empire. They 
were impowered to make and diſſulne m 

to execute contracts of every kind between indi · 
viduals, to inſlict „which did not e 
tend to either life or limb. They took. cogni> 
zance of all riots, diſorders, and tumults; and 
they were denominated the /genetal guardians of 
the morals of the people. They were provided 
with an eſtabliſhment of clerks; regiſters; and 


_ officers of the court. ind ht Tg ee mere oe 
ſummary manner, and their legal n 
fourth 


|  Þutes, between 't the. al Bom 


Cu 


did not ſit in 


tained-its vigour. The 
farmers, were ſometimes entruſted with the com- 


. mand of the troops in 


"aſh 95 i if 5 1. a $478 45 Bi 
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fourth of the matter in diſpute, eq 
upon the plaintiff, and defendant... This regulati- 


equally leried 


on was intended to prevent vexatious law-ſuits, 
as well as t » them; 40 a. ſpeedy iſſue; Dur- 


| ing the vigour of the Mogul empine, ape ern 
he, Shs were har known in India. 2th bas 


a crime which death was cocutinad ads 
Cai, after a full prof of the faſt, — — 4 


pronounced ſentence: againſt. the: jr. ns. 
t, without: che confirmation: of the: vieeroy, — 
could not be put i execution. Though the em- 
pire ſometimes ahounded. Tit ab.! It wes 
Ver p but in the field. 10 en 0 
In each ſubdiviſion of the Pergunna or 4iftris, Wr 


ſubject to the juriſdiction of che Gazi or Judge," | 
there wos an inferior officer called a Chowdri, 
ſimilar to our juſtice of the peace. 
bad its chief. man, who was the conſtable of his 
own. department. A 


; Every village 


". masz: properly . 
ſpeaking; the commander of the troops; in-every - 
military ſtation. He ſometimes farmed the lands 
in the neighbourhood z and being the immediate 


3 
* 


| repreſentative of the: viceroy, he was i conſidered 


as the principal officer in his ditrick. But he 
the civilbeing-/always 
kept diſtin from the military department, under 
the government of abe:Moguls, az long! as! it re- 
Lemindars, or general 
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engal being given, in the 


once flouriſhing. and opulent ag 
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"A BRIEF, e e 
preceding ſection, of the go- 

Bebir. yernment of Bengal under the Imperial houſe of 
Timur, the Author of the Enquiry will proceed 
to explain the Revenues and Commerce of that 
om. In the 


reign of the emperor ſe revenues of 
the provinces of Bang! un aba bot both which, 
for the fake of — 4 we comprehend under the 


name of the former, amounted to (. 279097 i9.1 3 1 


% up his grandſon Aurungzebe - 


a Aw; o 2,911,866. 7 . 
8 | — Oe 

Abend Shuffa, vo wrote an abri 
of the Hiſtory of the Empire, from the death of | 
the illuſtrious Akbar to the fatal invaſion of Nadir 


Shaw, where he mentions: the provinces which 


Intreaſe 
under the 
empire. 


revolted during the indolent reign of Mahommed 


Shaw, eſtimates the revenues of Bengal at ſixty 


crores of Dams, or one crore. and fifty lacks of 

roupees, which ſum is equal to C. 8 

The revenues of Behar, according 8 
to the ſame ariter,amounted to 


11 li 2 * 
eee eee "= 06,250 


8 9 9 


— 

2. 50 Ld <2 = 7 
It appeats, from the hate «teal that the 
revenues of Bengal had been radually increafing, 


in the progreſs of the empire, through time. 


They continued ſtill to in under the re- 
volted Nabobs, ſome of whom dibugtit into their 
treafury four millions of our money, but not with- 
out diſtreſſing the ſubject, and-plundering him of a 
part of his wealth. It may be neceſſary to repeat 


an * IF made, that not above 


half 


STATE 0 A 


: half the ſum raifed upon "the le came into 
the coffers of government. poop ca ſum tranſ- 


mitted annually to Delhi, before the diſſolution 
of the empire, is not eaſy to; aſcertain; but we 
can form ſome judgment of the amount, from the 


ruinous policy of the Imperial court, when its an- 
cient vigour began to decline. The provinces of 
app and Behar, during ſome years of indo» 
e 


nce and debility, were farmed out to the vice- 
ys, who paid into the treaſury,” one million two 
Honda and forty-nine tho nd nine hundred 


and ninety- nine pounds, ſeventeen ſhillings and 


ſixpence of our money. 

This ſum, it js ſuppoſed, was a medium Aruck, Sew 
upon an average of years, of the money remitted 
to the treaſury at Delhi, when the empire retained 


J 


its force. But this ſtipulated revenue, as might 
have been foreſeen, was never regularly paid. 


cn: 4 re- 
mitted to 


Delhi. 


The viceroys acquired an independent power, by 


a xe 4 * which threw the whole management 


of t e province into their hands, without con- 


troul; and the vigour of the Imperial government, 
in proportion, declined. The country profited, 
howeyer, by the refractorineſs of its governor ; if 
his avarice prompted” him to raiſe more on the 


CO LY 


ſubject, the latter was more able than before to 
5 y the additional impoſt, from the revenue being 
t 


and expended in the province. Bengal 


to 5 A6uriſh, under an additional load of oppreſſion. 


Tt yielded more to à fevere Nabob, than to the 
milder government of the empire ; and being re- 


lieved from an annual drain of ſpecie to Delhi, it fs * 


ulent under a degree of rapine- wlad 
Thoug 


government for commerce, it flouriſhed greatly in 
Bengal, under the ſtrict juſtice of che 29 
of Timur. Senſible of he advantages which 
they themſelves would deriye from a N 


deſpotiſm is er the moſt favourable Commerce 


e 
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cial intercourſe between their ſubjecta, were | 
invariably the protectors of merchants. The mi- 

litary ideas which they brought from I 9 
revented the principal ſervants of the crown 
rom engaging in trade; and, therefore, mono- 


|  _ polies of every kind were diſcouraged, and al- 
moſt unknown. No government. in Europe was 


ever more ſevere 


| foreſtalling and regrating, 
than was that of the Moguls in India, with regard 
to all the branches of commerce. A Ro 7 

amply. re- 


Vas raiſed by the crown; but this was 


paid, by the never - violated ſecurity given to the 


merchant. 


Bengal, from the mildneſs of its climate, the 
fertility of its ſoil, and the natural induſtry of the 


Hindoos, was always remarkable for its com- 


merce. . The eaſy communication by water from 
place to place, . facilitated a mercantile intereourſe 


among the inhabitants. Every village has its ca- 


nal, every Pergunna its river, and the whole 
kingdom the Ganges, which, falling, by various 
mouths, into the bay of Bengal, lays open the 


ocean for the export of commodities and manu- 


faQures, . A people, from an inviolable prejudice 
of religion, abſtemious, were averſe to luxury 
themſelves; andthe wants of nature were ſupphed 
almoſt ſpontaneouſly. by the ſoil and climate. Ihe 
lance of trade, therefore, was, againſt all nations, 
in favour of Bengal; and it was the fink where 
gold and ſilver diſappeared, without the leaſt 
proſpe& of return. Oy 


Balance of All the European nations carried chiefly on their 


trade in its 


favour. 


commerce with Bengal in bullion. The Dutch, 


at a medium of ten years, threw annually into the 


boſom of that kingdom, in bullion + L. 475,000 
be gli 19800 
'The French, Danes, and Portugueſe 25, ooo 
The exports of Bengal to the gulphs ß 

Perſia and Arabia, were very great. 
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She ſupplied Arabia, Perſia, — Eo " 
| Armenia, and the lefler © 
Aſia with ber manufactures, and - 


home — into her”! C141 


Her trade in 3 — NY 
the eaſtern kingdoms of Aſia, tothe 
_ "Malayyn 
_— 6 her fa- ä 


The weng trade of Bengal, with this" 4 Raetfe 


brought 9 
dooſfers, of gold 375, 0 


and Philippine lands, oY J 6 


Upper Hindoſtan and Aflam' '- © "$30,000 % 


The coaſting. trade with the * of 
ee ans eons ly F115 160,000 


811 « 1 = * fo pus ee 
+ w J. TH £ o »} It Th $3 & - 1 1 


e en 447 Sf oy IE Bast | 4 4,852,500 
cle 87 | be <1 art Critic | 
low; Obſerya- 
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for were we to argue from general principles, „ 


ater ſum muſt have been imported — 
into Bengal. The twelve hundred and 
thouſand pounds remitted” annually to Delhi, 


plus of the revenue muſt have proceaded from 

the balance of trade. Coin, it is well known, loſes 
friction, here little alloy is mixed with 
the ſilver, and where the: want of paper-currency 


makes the circulation extremely rapid. It loſes | 


alſo by re-coinage; which happened annually un- 
der the empire in Bengal. The practice of con- 
geen ing treaſure, Which the terrors 
of deſpotiſm introduced, has: occaſioned a conſi 
derable loſs, beſides the quantitiy of ſilver and 
mw uſed in rich manufaftures. ' Theſe various 
loſſes could be only repaired by a favourable ba- 
hnce of trade; and the ſum which we have Rat 
_ _— barely rr the wake, 


"Scare 


1 


never returned into the province, and, as there 1 
were no mines wrought in the country, the ſur- 
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radu! 
decline 
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THOUGH: the aebi broks ne Bhi Wl 
were obvious, the decline of the power of the 
houſe of Timur. was gradual and imperceptible. 
Ihe ſeeds of decay were long ſown before they 


were brought to an enormous growth, by the in- 


dolence of Mahommed Shaw. Had even the 
Perſian invaſion never happened, the fabric-which 
Baber raiſed in India was deſtined to fall to ruin. 
The abilities of Aurungzébe, by eſtabliſhing; half 
a century of domeſtic tranquillity in his domini- 


ons, broke the ſpirit, of his fubjects, whilſt thai of 


the Imperial family declined. The diſtant pro- 
vinces obeyed the mandates of the court, through 
habit, more than through fear of its reſentment 


and power; and governors, though deſtitute of 


c ambition, found, in their own indolence, an ex+ 


of he po- 


er 


euſe for their inattention to e ee 
could not be inforced with rĩiguur. | 

The intrigues of the two Seids at the — of 
Delhi, who raiſed and removed monarchs at plea- 
ſure, weakened that reſpect for the houſe of 
Timur which bound the allegiance of the ſubject, 
even after their mildneſs had _ into 
indolence. Every month brought 
into the diſtant provinces of the wha ways one 
prince, whilſt another was placed on à throne, 


{Hill warm with his predeceffor's blood. The veil 


which hid deſpotiſm from the eyes of the people, 
was rent in twain; monarchs became 
which the miniſter moved at pleaſure, and even 
men, who loved flavery on its oon account. 


knew not to what quarter to turn their political 


devotion. - The viceroys, under à pretence of 


an unſettled ſucceſſion, retained the revenues of 
the provinces; and, with ſpecious e of 
| Ws loyalty 
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| loyaltyfor the mans — they: dans 
owes rebels againſt its a 
Through this debility i in the Imperial {Sous a of the eni- 
new: ſpecies of goverament. roſe in various pro- 
vinces of India. The viceroys, though they aſ- 
ſumed the ſtate of princes, were ſtill the nUmBLE 
SLAVES of ſome deſolate monarch, who ſat with- 
out either power or dignity. in the midſt of the 
ruins of Delhi. They governed the people in his 
name, but they liſtened not to his commands. 
He even became an inſtrument of oppreſſion in 
their hands; and they ſanQified the moſt unpo- 
pular of their meaſures by inducing the prince to 
| paſs, in their own cabinet, regulations, which 
originated under the ſeals of the empire. In- 
ſtead of a revenue, they remitted to him bribes j 
and the neceſſity of his ſituation reduced him into 
a tool, to the very 1. Who had ruined his 
power. 
This mock form * an empire continued for e | 
years; and ſome provinces are ſtyl govern- 
ed through the medium of a monarch. that only 
ſubſiſts in his name. But though the Nabobs 
affirmed that they had ſtill an emperor, - the peo- 
ple found, in their oppreſſions, that there was 
none. The check which the terror of complaints 
to Delhi had laid formerly on the condudt of the 
viceroys, was now removed; and the officers of 
the crown who had been placed between the ſub- 
ject and the governor, were diſcontinued or de- 
prived of their power. The inferior tenants, in- 
ſtead of being ſupported by the Imperial collectors 
of the revenue againſt the avarice of the general 
farmers, were ſubmitted, without redreſs, to the 
management of the latter, and were conlidered 
by him as a kind of property. | 
The uſurpation of Aliverdi introJuced, more itz diffolu- 
than _; years ago, the above-deſcribed form of e 
government | 


1 


& 


on the pro- 
vince 


— 


- 


of Bengal, 
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government into Bengal. The ſame policy was 
continued by his fucceſſors. They owned the em- 
peror of Delhi for their ſovereign, but they! go- 
verned the country, and collected its revenues 
for thetnfelves. Ihe interpoſition of the crown 
being removed, the independent Nabobs, who 
ſucceeded one another either by force or intrigue, 


adopted a more ſimple, but a more impolitic mode 


of collecting the rents and impoſts, than that 
which had been practiſed by the houſe of Timur. 
Ihe lands were let from year to year to Zemindars, 
who were accountable for the rents to the treaſury, 
and the former officers of the revenue, though not 
annihilated, poſſelſed neither emolument nor 
power. PS 126 4d | 
An intimate knowledge of the country, how- 
ever, enabled the Nabobs to prevent their-govern- 
ment from degenerating into abſolute oppreſ- 
ſion. They had ſenſe enough to ſee, that their 
own power depended upon the proſperity of their 
ſubjeQs ; and their reſidence in the province gave 
them an opportunity of doing juſtice with more 
expedition and preciſion than it was done in the 
times of the empire. The complaints of the injur- 
ed, from a poſſeſſion of the means of information, 
were better underſtood. The Nabobs were leſs re- 
ſtricted than formerly, in inflicting neceſſary pu- 
niſnments; and, as they were accountable to no ſu- 
perior for the revenue, they had it in their power to 
remit unjuſt debts and taxes, which could not be 
borne. The miſeries of Bengal, in ſhort, were 
reſerved for other times. Commerce, manufac- 
tures, and agriculture, were encouraged ; for it was 
not then the maxim to take the honey, by de- 
ſtroying the ſwarm. "oh. e 
The folly of the prince had no deſtructive ef. 
feQ on the proſperity of the people. Ihe Nabobs, 
carrying down, through their own independent 
| government, 
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wernment, the idea of the mild deſpotiſm of 

the houfe of Timut, ſeemed to mark out to the 

people certain lines, which they themſelves did 

not chuſe either to overteap, or deſtroy. Many 
now in Britain were eye · witneſſes of the truth of 
this aſſet tion. We appeal to the teſtimony of 
thoſe who marehed through Bengal after the death 
of Surage-uLDowla, that, at that time, it was 
one of the richeſt, moſt populous; and bet cul- 

_ tivated kingdoms in the world. The great men 
and merchants ' were wallowing in wealth and 
luxury; the inferior tenants and the manufactu- 
rers were bleſſed with plenty, content, and caſe. 
But the cloud which has ſince obſcured this ſun- 

© ſhine was near. 

When the roubles, which ended by putting Brief reca- 
| into the hands of the Company, firlt aroſe, on 
Surage-ut-Dowla, a very young and inconſiderate 
prince, was Nabob of the three provinces. "The ' 
good fortune which had at firſt forſaken us, re- 
turned to our arms; and, by the aſſiſtance or 
rather opportune treachery of Jaffier, one of his 
generals, he was depoſed and murdered. We 
raiſed the Traitor, as a reward for his convenient 
treaſon, to a throne ſtill warm with the blood of 
his lord; and the meaſure ſeemed to be juſtified, 
by our apparent inability of retaining the con- 

quered — and ince in our own hands, 
rtune of Jaffier, however, did not long of its 
with 5 hold her frowns. Though he had treachery 
enough to ruin his maſter, he was deſtitute of «bi- 
lities to reign in his place. His weakneſs becam: 
an excuſe for a revolution, which had been medi- 
tated on other grounds; and Caſſim Ali, Jaffier's 
ſon-in-law, an intriguing politician, was invelted 
with the dignity and power of his father. If Jaf- 
fier was weak, Caſſim had too good parts to be 
permitted to govern Bengal. He was depoſed, 


"og, whe. 


xXlviii 
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and his le reinſtated ' in his place. 
farce in politics was adopted as a precedent. 
governor, without a revolution in the ſtate f 


. could not anſwer to himſelf for idling 


late revo- 


lutions. 


away his time. 3 
The civil wars, to which- -/ violent defire of 5 
it 


creating Nabobs gave riſe, were attended wi 


tragical events. 'The country was depopulated by 
every ſpecies of public diſtreſs. In the ſpace of 
fix years; half the great cities of an opulent 
kingdom were rendered deſolate ; the moſt fertile 
fields in the world lay waſte; and five millions of 
harmleſs and induſtrious people were either ex- 
pelled or deſtroyed. ' Want of foreſight became 
more fatal than innate barbariſm; and men 
found themſelves wading through blood and ruin, . 
when their object was only ſpoil. But this is not 
the time to rend the veil which covers our * 
cal tranſactions 1 in Aſia. 
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|  » Obſervations on the Treaty for the Dewamy. 


Ax ample field lay open before us; but we refeci- 
have appropriated revolution and war to hiſtory, ons. 


The preſent diſquiſition is of an inferior kind; an 


iry, which means not to irritate, but to re- 


form. Let it ſuffice to ſay, that Bengal ſuffered 
from diſturbances and violent meaſures ; and that 
Fortune, though unfavourable, was leſs fatal, than 
the rapacity of ayaricious men, Peculiarly un- 
happy, an unwarlike but induſtrious people, were 
ſubdued by a ſociety whoſe buſineſs was commerce. 
A barbarous enemy may flay a proſtrate foe ; but 


a civilized conqueror can only ruin nations with- 


out the ſword. Monopolies and an excluſive trade 
joined iſſue with additional taxations; the unfor- 
tunate were deprived of the means, whilſt the 


ds upon them were, with peculiar abſurdi- 


ty, increaſed. 


But to wander no farther into declamation: Obferrati- 
though the misfortunes of Bengal began with the ons. 


revolutions and changes which ſucceeded the death 
of Surage-ul-Dowla, the ſyſtem which advances 
Vol. III. E | ſtill 


— 


on the 
treaty 


with the 
emperor 
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ill with haſty ſtrides, to the complete ruin of that 


once opulent province, was eſtabliſhed ſeveral 
years after that event. A noble 222 ſent to 
command in Bengal, by the Eaſt India Company, 


arrived in that kingdom in the May of 1765. 


The expulſion of the Nabob Caſſim Ali, and the 
reduction of Suja- ul- Dowla, by our arms, had 


enabled the ſervants of the Company to eſtabliſh 


peace upon their own terms. The treaty which 
they concluded was abſurd; and had it been leſs 
exceptionable, it would not probably have pleaſed 
a man, who went not to India to be idle. 

The various revolutions of Fortune, which had 


ſubjected ſeveral of the richeſt provinces of India 


to the Company's ſervants, threw the undoubted 
heir of the Mogul empire into their hands. The. 


governor availed himſelf of this circumſtance. 


Other Nabobs had converted the unfortunate. 
prince into a tool; and it was now the turn of our 
governor to do the ſame, for the benefit of his 
conſtituents. Conſcious of his power over the empe- 
ror, and having the abſolute direction of a Nabob, 
who owed his elevation to the governor, himſelf, 
and to his own crimes, he threw aſide the former 
treaty. A perpetual commiſſion for the office of 
Dewan, or receiver- general of the revenues of Ben- 
gal, Behar, and Oriſſa was obtained, from Straw: 
ALLUM, for the Company. The office of perpe- 
tual Nabob might have been as eaſily obtained; 
but the former balanced a thouſand difadvantages, 
by rendering the nature of the tenure perplexed. 
In conſideration of the Imperial mandate, which, 
with the revenues, ' conferred the government of 
Bengal for ever on the Company, Shaw Allum 


was to receive an annual penſion of three hun- 


dred and twenty-five thouſand pounds. The an- 
nuity was moderate to the lineal ſucceſſor of 
Timur. He was, at the ſame time, guaranteed 


and thus a kind of proviſion was made for a 
prince, who retained nothing of what belonged 
to his alluſtrious anceſtors, except the empty title 
of Emperor of Hindoſtan. This treaty, however, 
though it dazzled with its ſplendor, was neither 
ſolid nor adyantageous in itſelf. The emperor, 
{inſtead of being placed at Allahabad, ought to 
poſſeſs the province out of which his pretended 
viſier Suja-ul-Dowla, had been recently driven; 
or ſhould that meaſure be ſuppoſed to inveſt him 
with dangerous power, the territories of Bulwant 
Singh, equal in revenue to Allahabad, might 
bave been conferred upon him. Ihe Company, 
being then in poſſeſſion of all theſe provinces, 
might, by its ſervants, have adopted either of 
theſe ſyſtems... e e aff ad. 
Jo the firſt meaſure there are no well- Shaw Al- 
founded objections, and many advantages might lum. 
be derived from it. The ſum of three hundred | 
-and ary ale thouſand pounds might have ben 
-annually ſaved, which ſum is now, ſent to a diſ- | 
tant province, from whence it never returns. 
This latter cireumſtance is of more real! preju- 
dice to Bengal and the affairs of the Compa- 
ny, than if half the revenues of the province had 
been given to the emperor, upon condition of his 
keeping his court in that country. Had Shaw 
Allum been put in poſſeſſion of the dominions of 
Suja-ul-Dowla, the natural inactivityof his diſpoſiti- 
on, and the extraordinary expence and magnifi- 
cence, which he is, in ſome meaſure, obliged 
to ſupport, would have prevented him from 
deing ſo dangerous à neighbour as even Suja- 
ul-Dowla. The whole empire was in a ſtate of 
rebellion; and we were only from convenience 
ee eee ee ien 
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for the De- Arguments crowd in to ſupport this poſition ; 
wann). butthere ate ſtill ſtronger reaſons for placing the 


emperor in the territories of Bulwant Singh. His 
reſidence, in ſuch a caſe, might have been fixed 
at Patna or Mongeer ; and ohr army inſtead of 
being cantoned at Allahabad and Cora, two hun- 
dred miles from the frontier” of our provinces, 
might have remained in Patna, in the center of 
our dominions. Bengal, had this meaſure been 
adopted, inſtead of loling the penſion paid to, the 
emperor, and the enormous expence of a brigade _ 
in a foreign country, would have been enriched 
by the greater part of the revennes of the territo- 
Ties of Bulwant Singh ; for which he had paid 
twenty-two lacks of Toupees to Suja-ul-Dowla, 
thongh in reality he collected double that ſum up- 
on the ſubject. Ne ia 2 
Italofsanud The latter poſition will appear more obvious 
Inconveni- 8 . ; 
. from the following ſtate. Bengal, had the mea- 
ſure been adopted, would annually have faved, 
The penſion paid to the emperor, C. 325,000 
The expence of a brigade. 187, 500 
AI enty lacks from the territories of F 
Bulwant Singh ſpent at Patna, 250,000 


to the This meaſure alone, we may venture to affirm, 
Compary. would have preſerved Bengal in a flouriſhing con- 
dition, in ſpite of avarice and miſmanagement. 

It would, at the ſame time, have been attended 

with many ſalutary effects in our political ſyſtem 

in India. Ihe emperor would have been more 
immediately under our eye; for though be at 
preſent labours under an eclipſe, he may, ſome 

time or other, ſhine forth like a comet, in the 
hands of an ambitious and able man. We are 

no obliged to protect and ſupport him, under 

| manifeſt 
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manifeſt diſadvantages, His territories border on 
| the Mahrattors, Jates, and Rohillas ; and he is 
under a perpetual apprehenſion from theſe nations. 
Had the meaſure, 2 advantages of which we 
have deſcribed, been taken, Suja - ul- Do mla would 
have come in between him and theſe powers; but, 
at preſent, our army at Allahabid becomes a 
ſecurity to that prince; whoſe apprehenſions 
would otherwiſe have induced him to adhere more 
firmly than he now ſhews an inclination, to his 
treaty with the Company. 


State of Commerce in Bengal, under the Company. 


THE proſperity and opulence which Bengal en- Obſerrati- 
joyed during the goyernment of the houſe of Ti. on the 
mur, and even under the revolted viceroys, pro- 
ceeded from her lucrative commerce, as much as 
from the fertility of her ſoil. Rich in the induſtry 
of her inhabitants, ſhe became independent of the 


partial Fai impolitic governors, who plun- 


dered only to ſquander away. 'The money, which 
entered by injuſtice at one door of the treaſury, 
was carried out at another by luxury. The court 
of the Nabob was the heart, which only received 
the various currents of wealth, to throw it with 
| vigour, through every vein of the kingdom. _ 
We may date the commencement of decline, preſent. 
from the 1 8 which Bengal fell under the do- of Bengal. 
minion of foreigners; who were more anxious 
to improve the preſent moment to their own emo- 
lument, than, by providing againſt waſte, to ſe- 
cure a permanent advantage to the Britiſh nation. 
With a peculiar want of foreſight, they began to 
drain the refervoir, without turning into it any' 
ſtream to prevent it from being exhauſted. From 
obſervation, we deſcend to facts. ” 
* e 
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The annual inveſtments of the 
Company, for which no ſpecie 
is received, amounts, at an ave- _ 


rage of ten years, 0 C. 927, 50 

Thok: of the Dutch: for which the & ? 0 | 8 
"ſervants of the Company take = 
bills on Europe, for remitting 

fortunes acquired in Bengal, 200,000 
Thoſe of the French, paid for to ' 350,000 
the natives, in the ſame way, | e 
Thoſe of the Portugueſe and Danes, - 100,000 


5 | L. 1,577,599 
Bengal, it ſhall hereafter appear, to 
replace all this waſte, ſcarce annu- 


ally receives in bullion, = 100,000 
She loſes, therefore, yearly, to 
Europe, = C. 1, 47, 500 


Cauſe of Ihe above eſtimate of the exports of Bengal, 
ins decline for which ſhe receives no ſpecie, is formed on the 
prime coſt of her manufactures. The balance 

againſt her comprehends the ſavings of the Com- 

pany on the revenue, the value of Britiſh exports, 

the private fortunes of individuals, which center 

in this kingdom. This ruinous commerce with 
Furope is not balanced, by a lucrative intercourſe 

with the various ſtates of Aſia. The increaſe of 

the demand for the manufaQures' of Bengal, for 

our markets here, and the revolutions which 

ſhook and greatly depopulated that kingdom, have 

raiſed the price of goods. The demand would, 

upon this head, ſink in proportion in the Eaſt ; 

but beſides, the internal ſtate of the various coun- 

tries, which formerly exchanged bullion for the 

moore of Bengal, has been long unfavourable to 

oreign commerce. 

with Per- Perſia, about thirty years ago a great and a 
f ERV pr, flouriſhing empire, has been torn to __ — 
almoſt 
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almoſt depopulated by the cruelties of Nadir Shaw; 
and, ſince his aſſaſſination, by unremitting civil wars. 
The few inhabitants, who eſcaped the rage of the 
ſword, fit down in the midſt of poverty. Georgia 
and Armenia, who ſhared in the troubles of Per. 
fia, ſhare alſo her untoward fate. Indigence has 
0 up the doors of commerce; vanity has diſ- 
appeared with wealth, and men content them- 
ſelves with the coarſe manufaQures of their native 
countries. The Turkiſh empire has long declined 
on its ſouthern and eaſtern frontiers. Egypt re- 
belled: Babylonia, under its Baſha, revolted. 
The diſtracted ſtate of the former has almoſt ſhut 
up the trade, by caravans, from Suez to Cairo; 
from the latter of which, the manufactures of | 
Bengal were conveyed by fea to all the ports of 
the Ottoman dominions. | 
Ihe rapacity of the Baſha of Bagdat, which is Syria, Ba- 
enereaſed by the neceſſity of keeping a great ſtand - 
ing force to ſupport his uſurpation, has environed | 
with terror the walls of Buffora, which circum- |, 
ſtance has almoſt annihilated its commerce with _' 
Syria. Scarce a caravan paſſes from the gulph of 
Perſia to Aleppo once in two years; and hen it 
bs as it is but poor and ſmall. Formerly, in 
ſeaſon, ſeveral rich and numerous caravans 
rolled the deſart to Syria ; but the few that ven- 
aſs at preſent, being too weak to protect them- 
ſelves againſt the wandering Arabs, are ſtopt by 
every tribe, and are obliged to purchaſe ſafety 
with exorbitant duties. Trade is in a manner 
unknown ; the merchants of Buſlora are ruined; 
and there were, laſt year, in the warehouſes of 
that city, of the manufactures of Bengal, to the 
value of two hundred thouſand pounds, which 
could not be ſold for half the prime coſt... 
The number of independent kingdoms, which hs ref 
* ſtarted up from the ruins of the Mogul em- N 


pire, 
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pire, has almoſt deſtroyed the inland commerce 


of Bengal wich the upper parts of Hindoſtan. 


Every prince levies heavy duties upon all goods 


that paſs through his dominions, The merchants, 
who formerly came down towards the mouths of 
the Ganges to purchaſe commodities, have diſ- 
continued a trade, not only ruined by impoſts, but 


even unſafe from banditti. The province of Oud 


and Aſſim are the only inland countries with 
which Bengal drives, at preſent, any trade. The 
former has greatly the balance in its favour agdinſt 
us of late years, from the money expended by 
ſeven thouſand of our own troops, which till of 


late have been ſtationed in the neighbourbood . 


of the dominions of Suja-ul-Dowla, in conſe- 
quence of an impolitic treaty, and to anſwer pri- 


vate views. The commerce of ſalt, beetle-nut, 


and tobacco, with Aſſam, is almoſt balanced by 


and the re- 
gions of 
eaſtern 


Aſia. 


the quantity of ſilk, Mugadutties and lack, whi 
we receive from that kingdom 1n return. 

The trade of Bengal, with the kingdoms and 
iſlands of the eaſtern Aſia, ſtill continues in ſome de- 
gree; but it has been long on the decline. The coaſt- 
ing trade with the maritime provinces of Hindoſtan 
has, upon various accounts, decayed. We may 
venture to affirm, upon the whole, that the ba- 
lance in favour of Bengal, from all its Aſiatic 
commerce, exceeds not annually one hundred 


thouſand pounds. The council of Calcutta have 


calculated it at leſs than half that ſum. They 
eſtimated, in the year 1768, the importation of 
bullion into Bengal, for the ſpace of four years, 
at fifteen lacks 2 roupees; which amounts annu- 
ally to forty- ſix thouſand pounds of our money. 
But the cauſe of this decay lies more in negligence, 
than in the preſent ſtate of the maritime regions 
and iſlands beyond the eaſtern mouth of the Gan- 


ges. = 
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To draw a concluſion from the obſervations 
made: Though Bengal, by her induſtry, yields to 
Europe, of manufactures, to the annual amount of 
one million five hundred and ſeventy - ſeven thou- 


ſand five hundred pounds, for which ſhe receives 


nothing; yet, if the balance of her trade with 
. Aſia amounts to one hundred thouſand pounds, 


ſhe may {till continue to flouriſh under a proper 


ſyſtem. of internal, regulation. The paradox is 
hitherto ſupportable by argument and preof ; but 
there ſtill remain heavy articles to be brought into 


the account againſt Bengal, Some of the articles, 


from their complicated nature, muſt be ſtated 
from opinion: Others reſt on incontrovertible 
facts. The eſtimate of the firſt ſhall be made as 
low as poſlible; The latter are eſtabliſhed be- 
yond the power of cavil itſelf. 

The ſpecie carried from Bengal by 
the expelled Nabob, Caſſim Al, 

is ſuppoſed to amount to L. 1, 2 50, ooo 
Specie carried away by men of pro; 

Fang who have deſerted the 

ingdom ſince the power of the 

company prevailed, — 2,500,000 

e expences of the war, for one 

whole year, in the dominions 

of Suja- ul-Dowla, at five lacks 

per month; which, after de- 

ducting fifty lacks, paid by treaty 

by that prince, amounts to 125,000 
Specie from Bengal to pay a 

brigade, conſiſting of ſeven thou- 

ſand men, ſtationed for five 

years, after the peace, at Alla- 

| habad, at the annnal expence of | 

fifteen lacks = - 937,500 


Carry over ; 4,812,500 
| 8 the 


v 


Eſtimate 


of the loſs 


ecke 
to ; 
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| Brought over FL. 4,812,500 
Specie ſent from that kingdom to 


China and Madraſs, including 7 
the expences of troops on the 


coaſt, detached from the eſta es- 

bliſhment of 2 9 1,500,000 
Specie brought to England _ 1c0,000 
Exported of ſpecie = | 6,412,500 


Deduct the imports of bullion for 
twelve years, at the annual ſum 
of one hundred thouſand pounds 1,200,000 


Decreaſe in the ſpecie of Bengal 
ſince the acceſſion of the com- 
pany -to the dominion of that 
kingdom 2 5,212,500 


Her pre- This ruinous ſtate of the commerce of Bengal, 
ſent com- 0 . 
pared is, by no means, exaggerated. To deprive every 
adverſary of argument, the calculations are, by 
the Author of the Enquiry, purpoſely rendered 
extremely low. A comparative view of the for- 
mer ſituation of that once opulent kingdom with 
its preſent condition, will throw additional light 
on the ſubject. In the days of the empire, the 


balance of trade for which Bengal received bul- 


lion, has been eſtimated at L. 1,687,500 
Dedutt the annual revenue ſent 3 
in ſpecie to Delli 1, 250, ooo 


7— 


— 


437,500 


with her The kingdom of Bengal, it appears, has not, 
ancient in the midſt of her misfortunes, fallen off greatly 
from her former exports of manufactures. She 
ſtill ſends to Europe, within one hundred and ten 
thouſand pounds a-year of the quantity, for which 

| the 


Yearly acquiſition in money 


commerce. 
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ſhe received the above balance of bullion, in the 
days of her proſperity. This, had not her ſpecie 
been exported, would not have impoveriſhed her. 
But let us ſuppoſe that her whole currency amount; 
ed to fifteen millions; the entire loſs of a third 
=_ of that ſum "muſt have inevitably diſtreſſed 
r; and an annual decreaſe of near half a mil- 
lion mult, if not prevented, in a few years, to- 
tally ruin the little commerce that ſtill remains. 
The proſpect is gloomy. The. taxes muſt be leſ- 
ſened, and the ruin, which we have brought on 
an unfortunate country, will recoil upon ourſelves. 
To illuſtrate the argument by compariſon. Reflecti- 
Were the paper-currency of Great Britain to- ons on the 
tally ſuppreſſed, and her gold and ſilver currency, 
which is eſtimated at ſeven millions, left for the 
purpoſes of trade and taxation, it is evident, that 
ruinous conſequences muſt enſue; but none will 
pretend to affirm, that the nation, by ſuch a 
meaſure, would become one farthing poorer than 
before. Trade, however, from the want of a 
ſufficient quantity of the ſigns of wealth and pro- 
rty, would be cramped in all its veins. The 
ntereſt of money, in ſpite of laws, would rife 
to an enormous pitch. The ſame want of cur- 
rency would, at the ſame time, become ſuch a 
check upon luxury, that the price of labour, and 
eſpecially of proviſions, would fall, unleſs the 
latter were kept up by rigourouſly inforcing the 
preſent taxes without abatement. The price of 
proviſions, in that caſe, would riſe every day, 
and the poor would daily become leſs able to pur- 
chaſe. The people would, in a very few years, be 
ſtript of all their property, and national beggary 
would be followed by national ruin: | 
Bengal, from the decreaſe of her ſpecie, feels, ae. 
in fact, the miſeries which we have in ſpeculation Benzal. 
juſt deſcribed, Were not her taxes inforced by 
| | oppreſſion, 


Reſſecti- 
ent 


on the 
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oppreſſion, proviſions would fall in proportion to 
the decreaſe of wealth; ſuppoſing the number of 
inhabitants and ſtate of cultivation to continue 
the ſame. But the reverſe happens, from our en- 
deavouring to keep up the revenues to their 
former pitch. The farmer cannot ſell his grain 


without a price, which bears a proportion to the 


rents which he is obliged to pay, whilſt his cul- 
tivation decreaſes for want of a ſufficient ſtock. 
The conſumer, at the ſame time, muſt have fa 

If he is a manufacturer or labourer, he muſt rai 
his goods or his wages to anſwer the price of bread. 
The evils of a forced ſtate of ſociety encreaſe. 
Famine, with all its horrors, enſues, and, by 
fweeping away ſome millions of wretched people, 
gives, to the unhappy ſurvivors, the reſpite of a 
few years. | 


Obſervations on Monopolies. 


THE Monopolies eſtabliſhed by the ſervants of 
the Company in Bengal, furniſh an ample field 
for animadverſion. But other writers have alrea- 
dy occupied that province. The brevity which the 
Author of the Enquiry has preſcribed to his work, 
induces him to pals lightly over ground that has 
been trodden before It is ſuperfluous to inſiſt 
upon the prejudice which Monopoly has done to 


- the natural rights of the natives, and to the privi- 


leges which they poſſeſſed, b Lag rh rs from 
Deſpotiſm itſelf. This part o ſubject has been 


handled with ability by others: we ſhall ſlightly 
touch upon what has eſcaped their obſervation. 
Salt, in almoſt every country, is one of the ne- 
ceſſaries of life. In Bengal, which ſtill contains 
near fifteen millions of people, the 3 | 
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of thĩs article muſt be very great; for, beſides 
what they themſelves conſume, they mix 


alt is produced by filtrating the earth near the 
mouths of the Ganges, and by then boiling the 
water which is impregnated with ſaline particles. 
The proceſs is ſimple and cheap, where wood for 
fuel coſts nothing. The low price at which ſalt 

could he conveyed through all the branches of the 
Ganges, rendered it an | advantageous article of 
trade with the inland ports of Hindoſtan, ' Great 
quantities were were ſent to Benaris and Mirza- 
pour, from the markets of which, the provinces 
Oud and Allahabad, the terricories of the Raja of 
* Bundela, and of all the petty princes of the — 
dom of Malava, were ſupplied. This trade by a 
ſociety of Monopoliſts in Calcutta, was ſeized 

in the year 1765. Avarice got the better of pru- 
dence; and a rage for preſent gain cut off all fu- 
ture proſpects. The article of ſalt was raiſed two 
hundred per cent.; and the foreign purchaſers, 


t quantities with the food of their cattle. 


r 


finding that they could be ſupplied. at a much 


cheaper rate with rock-ſalt from the dominions of 
the Rohillas near Delhi, this valuable commerce 
at once was loſt. _ 

Beetle -· nut and Tobadcei have, by the rengt h M 
of habit, become almoſt neceſſaries of lte 1 in 
Hindoſtan. The firſt is produced in many parts 
of the Decan; and the latter is cultivated over 
all the empire. There was, however, a conſider- 
able exportation from Bengal in theſe articles; 
and it, unfortunately for that country. attracted 
the notice of the Monopoliſts. But, as if Mono- 
polies were not ſufficient to deſtroy the inland 
commerce of Bengal, with the reſt of Hindoſtan, 
an edict was iſſued, in the year 1768, prohibiting 
all the ſervants of the Company, the free mer- 
| chants, Armenians, Portugueſe, and all foreigners 
whatſoever, 
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whatſoever, from carrying goods beyond the 


limits of our province, under the pain of con- 
filcation, and the ſevereſt ——— inflited | 
on their agents. 

The Court of DireQors, it is but Juſtice to de- 
clare, have invariably oppoſed the above · recited 
deſtructive monopolies. But the commands of 
fugitive and tranſient maſters are weak in oppoſi- 
tion to intereſt. The fluctuations in Leadenhall- 
ſtreet, deprived the mandates which iſſued from 
it of all their authority; and the preſideney abroad 
frequently received orders, from their conſtitu- 
ents at home, with the ſame inattention that the 
| Nizim of Golconda would pay to the Firmàn of 
the unfortunate Shaw Allum. The Directors, in 
ſhort, are only to blame in an acquieſcence to a 
diſobedience to the orders of their predeceffors in 
office. Carrying frequently the animoſity of prior 
contention into their meaſures, they forgot the 
attention due to their o- power, in the pleaſure 
of ſeeing a ſlur thrown on that of their opponents. 


They are alſo blameable for the ſuſpicious veil of 


- ſecrecy with which they affect to cover their af- 
fairs. The door of information is, in ſome mea- 
ſure, ſhut up; the inferior ſervants are precluded, 

by an ill founded fear, from laying open to them 
the ſtate of Government abroad, and it was per- 
- haps the intereſt of their ſuperior ſervants to con- 
ceal a part of the truth. Subſtantial darkneſs 
has by theſe means ſettled on objects, which, it 
is even the intereſt of the Company, as well as 


of the nation, ſhould be known to the world. 


Made 


It 


_ treaty which has furniſhed materials for a preced- 
ing ſection. Mahomnied Riza, a man of leſs in- 
tegrity than abilities, was made prime miniſter; 
activity being a virtue more neceſſary to the in- 


executive government turned upon Mahommed 
Riza. A reſident was ſent from Calcutta to 
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Mode of collecting the Reuenum. 
TIE princes, whom we raiſed in Bengal, va- pagidee 


niſhed imperceptibly from their thrones. Light 


and unſubſtantial as the ſhew of power with which, 
as in deriſion, we inveſted them, they diſappear- 
ed, like Romulus, but without a ſtorm. The 


benefits derived from former revolutions, created 


a love of change; and the angel of death, if not 
our friend, was opportune in his frequent viſits 


to the Muſnud. In the courſe of five years, three 


Nabobs expired; and the unfledged ſovereign, 
who acceded to the nominal government of Ben- 
gal on the March of 1770, has enjoyed already, 
conſidering the times, a long reign. Nabobs, to 
own the truth, are uſeleſs; and they are difmiſſed 
to their fathers, without either ceremony or 
In the year 1765, upon the demiſe of Jaffier, Nabobs. 
whom we had, for the firſt time, raiſed in 1757 AE 
to the government, for his convenient treachery 
to his maſter, Nijim-ul-Dowla, his ſon by a com- 
mon proſtitute, was, in the eighteenth year of 
his age, placed upon the throne, in the capital 
of Murſhedabad. Soon after the acceſſion of this 
prince, a noble governor, on the part of the 
Company, arrived at Calcutta, and executed the 


tention of his creation than honeſty. The wretch- 
ed Nijjim-ul-Dowla was a mere name; a figure 
of ſtate more deſpicable, if poſſible, than the 
meanneſs of his family and parts. The whole 


check 
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check the accounts of the nominal government; 
as if one man, who knew very little of the lan- 


guage, manners, and opinions of the — any 


could prevent the frauds of an artful miniſter, 


and ten thouſand of his dependents, verſed in the 


management of finance. The conſequence might 
be foreſeen with little penetration. Unable, and 


perhaps unwilling to oppoſe the current, the re- 


ſident fell down with the- ſtream, and became ſo 
far a check upon Mahommed, that he appropri- 
ated to himſelf a part of what the miniſter might 
otherwie have thrown into his own treaſure, 
Mahommed Riza, as a ſmall ſalary of office, 


received annually one hundred and twelve thou- 


ſand five hundred pounds, with three hundred 
and ſeventy-five thouſand pounds a- year to be diſ- 
tributed in penſions among his friends. The mi- 
niſter, with his other good qualities, had no lo- 
cal attachment to friends. They were of vari- 
ous complexions and religions; fair - faced Euro- 
peans, as well as ſwarthy Indians; and, though 


profeſſing Mahommedaniſm himſelf, he was ſo 


far from being an enemy to the uncircumciſed, 
that it is ſaid the moſt of his penſions and gratui- 


ties were beſtowed on good Chriſtians born in 


Great Britain and Ireland. Mahommed, how- 
ever, did not take up his whole time with acts of 


| benevolence to our nation. He applied himſelf 


Impolitie 


to buſineſs; and he was more rigid in executing 
the government which the revolted Nabobs had 
eſtabliſhed in Bengal, than fond of introducing 
innovations more — to the proſperity of 

the country. | 7191 
The Nabobs of Bengal, it has been already 
obſerved, began the ruinous policy of farming out 
the lands annually; leaving the wretched tenants 
to the oppreſſion and tyranny of temporary Ze- 
mindars. At the commencement of every — 
| there 
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there is a general congreſs of all the great far - 
mers, at the capital of Bengal; which. | 
* in the of the country, called Punea. 
* the congreſs is to ſettle the accounts 
of the ear, and to give the lands for ano- 
ther, to the higheſt bidder. The competition 
between the farmers is favourable to the private 
intereſt of Mahommed Riza, and his friend the 
reſident; but it is deſtructive to the poor, and 
conſequently to the Company's affairs. 

The charge of travelling, from the more diſtant and cruel 
divifions of the province, and the expence of liv- | 
— capital, are but a very inconſiderable | 

of tha lob. ofthe farniers.in is viſit to court. | 
es are never wanting to [intimidate them, | 
on account of their paſt conduct; and where no 1 
competitors offer of themſelves, ſome are created 
by the miniſter, to raiſe anxiety and terror. Pre- 
ſents are an infallible remedy. for. quaſhing all en - 
quiries into former oppreſſions; and a bribe. ſe- 
cures to them the power of exerciſing, for ano- 
ther year, their tyrannies over the unhappy te- 
nants. It would be endleſs to trace the intrigues 
of the farmers upon this occaſion: it would de 
difficult to expoſe all the artful villany of the mi- 
niſter. The Zemindars, however wealthy they 
may be, ſeign ſuch poverty, as not to be able to 
make up the balances of the preceding year. 
They have even been known to carry the farce 
ſo far, as to ſuffer a ſevere whipping before they 
would produce their money. 
The avarice of Mahommed Ria is the cauſe of mote of 
this unmanly behaviour in the wretched farmers. 
When — rich, the impoſt is raiſed; and 
the bribe mult in proportion be greater. Their 
love of money is often more powerful than the 
fear of bodily pain. When they have long groan- 
ed under the-laſh, ſome 8 
Vol. III. | appears, 
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appears, who, for the exorbitant intereſt of ten 
per cent. per month, diſcbarges the debt. The 
farmer, by ſuch means as theſe, often deceives 
the vigilance of the miniſter and reſident, and 
obtains his lands for another year, becauſe” no 
dne elſe will offer a ſum which the poſſeſſor finds 
| ſo much difſicuky to pe ws A friend, in the ſe- 
* eret, gives ſecutity for the rents; and a preſent, 
| throun into the hands of the miniſter, ſuſpends, 
for the tidie, the diſcipline of the whip-. 1 
colleVng In the year 1767, the Author of the Enquiry, 
nue. who reſided, at the time, in Bengal, had the cu- 
rioſity to calculate the expence of the Bundubuſt, 
or yearly ſettlement. He formed his eſtimate from 
the accounts of various Zemindars, and he avers, 
without exaggeration, that the expences amounted 
to twenty-ſeven and one- half per cent. of the 
rents of their lands; which may amount to a. 
| million ſterling. Theſe trivial perquiſites were 
| ſhared between Mahommed Riza, his friends; and 
| the bankers of Murſhedabad. The place of the 
Company's reſident at the Durbar, or the court 
of the Nabob, was HonesTLY worth one hun- 
d red and fifty thouſand pounds a- year.. 
The bad Theſe embezzlements and fraudulent: pradtices 
were not, however, ſo detrimental to the Compa- 
ny's affairs, from the actual decreaſe in the »e- 
venues, as from the general depravity of man- 
and the oppreſſions which they introduced. Wh. 
the ſources pt. government are corrupted, they 
poiſon the u hole ſtream. Every: petty- officer} in 
the ſtate, every clerk of the revenues; - aſſumed 
the tyrant in his own: department.“ Juſtice was 
totally ſuſpended ; and the fear of being plunder- 
ed by a ſuperior, was the only check that remain- 
ed againſt the commiſſion. of the moſt atrocious 
crimes. Every inſtance of abſtainigg from the 
moſt cruel oppreflions, 8 from indolence: 
Ty NS | every 


— 
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they raiſed the rents, to the ſaſt farthing, on the 
wretched tenants ; who, unwilling to forſake their 


They looked up to Heaven in their diſtreſs ; but 
no redreſs remained for the wretched, 
Tear after year brougbt new tyrants, or con- of that 
firmed theold, in the practice of their former oppreſ- mode. 
ſions. The tenants, being, at length, ruined, the 
farmers were unable to make good their contracts 
with government. Their cruelty to their inferi- 
ors recoiled, at length, on themſelves. Many 
of them were bound to ſtakes and whipped; but 
their poverty ceaſed to be feigned. Their com- 
plaints were heard in every ſquare of Murſheda- 
| bad; and not a few of them expired in agonies, 
under the laſn. Many of the inferior tenants, re- 
duced to deſpair, fled the country, hoping to de- 
rive from other deſpotiſms, that lenity, which our 
indolence, to ſpeak the beſt of ourſelves, denied. 
Thoſe that remained were deprived of the ſmall 
| 1 ſtock 


ov 
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ſtock neceſſary for cultivation; and a part 
of the | Kate” a N 7 Erery geren rag 
it incumbent upon him N the revenues 
to their former 1 10 11 te of the per- 
mitted cruelty o Menne iza, they conti- 


nued, every year, to decreaſe. It could not have 


Wretched 


ſtate of the 


coun try . 


happened otherwiſe; unleſs Heaven had wrought 
miracles as a reward for our VIRTUES.” || 
In proportion as an unfortunate People became 


leſs able to bear the eftabliſhed t taxation, the modes 


of colle&in it became more oppreſſire. Seven 
entire battalions wehe added to our military eſta- 


bliſhment to enforcè the collections. They 


ried terror and ruin througli the country; 5 
poverty was more prevalent than obſtinacy every 


where. This new force became'an enormous ex- 


nce to the Company; and the u 1 
fo ure on the ce the price of at — 


The manufacturers, to be able to purple bread, 


ſhewed an inclination to raiſe the price of their 


goods. It was ſoon perceived that, mould this 


de permitted, the manufactures of Bengal would 


not anſwer in Europe, ſo as even to indemnify the 


Company for prime coſt, for duties and other ex- 
pences, excluſive of the profit which a commer- 


cial body had a right to expect. The prices muſt 


from the 
oflicers 


be kept down; but this could not be done with- 
out violence. Proviſions became daily dearer ; ; 
and the demand for goods encreaſed. 

The officers chiefly employed in the manage- 
ment of the A bling: needy adventurers 
from Perſia and the upper India, carried avarice, 


as well as the arbitrary ideas of their own diſtraQ- 


ed governments, into'their departments. Solici- 
tous to obtain an immediate advantage to them- 
ſelves, they forgot the intereſt of - eir employ- 
ers; and practiſed every ſpecies of rapine and 
violence on the timid inhabitants of Bengal. The 

wealth, 


* 
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wealth, which, in the ſpace of a few years, they 
accumulated, enabled them to return into their 

native countries, and thus they furniſhed another 
cauſe of the decline of ſpecie in the kingdom. 
Theſe * ign collectors maintained à numerous 
train of n dependents, who, under the protec- 
ow. of en ee 3 1 we. 
privilege of rapine and peculation. Venality 

| ceaſed to 2 and dexterity in the art oX 
impoſition, was deemed a recommendation to the 

| Mahommed Riza made it his. invariable policy of govern- 

to keep the ſervants of the Company in igno- went. 


rance of the true ſtate. of affairs; and when any 
deception was practiſed, another was formed to 
conceal it from view. He entered into a col- 
luſion with many of the farmers. Occaſi- 
onal accounts were framed; and the uſual ac- 
counts were ſtudiouſly involved in inextricable 
confuſion. Men, averſe to trouble, throw them 
ſide; and neglect their duty in their indolence. 
The ſervants of Mahommed Riza not only eſcape 
cenſure, but retain their places; and thus iniquity 
furniſhes to itſelf a new field, for a repetition 
of its execrable talenes. Extortions 


. 


. 


| To inveſtigate the various demands and extor- 
tions of the Aumins, or the protectors of the 
people, who, inſtead of defending, pillage their 
charge, would be endleſs. Theſe, by a colluſion 
with the Zemindars, prey with them on the un- 
fortunate tenants... The Gomaſtas, or agents, 
Dellols, Pikes, Pikars, Burkindaz, and other ver- 
min, employed in the collection and inveſtment, 
eſtabliſh a thouſand modes of oppreſſion. and ex- 
tortion. An ignorant and . unhappy people ſee 
theſe officers of government through the medium 
of fear; and comply, in melancholy filence, with 
their exorbitant demands. No collector, not even 
his principal ſervant, travels over any part of his 1 
; | tri 


| 
| 
| 
F. 
i! 
| 


of the col- 
lectors. 


Negli- 


gence 


ot the 
Company. 
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trict, without impoſing upon the village in which 
he chuſes to reſt, à tax of rice, fowl, kid, fruits, 
and every other * So the table, for himſelf, 
and his dependents. He alſo levies fines, at plea- 
ſure, for frivolous offences, and under various, 
and often falſe pretexts. Ihe crime conſiſts, 
in the ability of the perſon to pay the fine; and 
nothing but the exceſs of miſery and poverty is 


o eST - 4 
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ſafe from the griping hand of Avarice.” © 
The Zemindars, or principal farmers; copy the 
olticers of government, in tyranny, The Riots, 
or wretched tenants, are forced to give their la- 
bour gratuitouſly, to this tranſitory ford of a year, 
whenever he chuſes to employ their toil in his fields, 
when their own farms lie waſte for want 
cultivation. 'T here is not one article of conſump- 
tion with which the poor tenants are not obliged 
to ſupply the general farmer. The quantity: 
brought is frequently more than his conſumpt 


demands; and, in theſe caſes, they are forced, 


under the inſpection of his ſervants, to carry 
their own property to market, and to diſpoſe of 
it for the uſe of their lord. They even frequent- 
ly raiſe or fall the exchange upon the roupees, 
againſt the wretched huſbandmen ; and, without 
even the ſtrength of cuſtom, they exact, from 


the lower ſort, fees upon births, marriages, and 


contracts. There is ſcarce an occurrence upon 
which they have not invented arbitrary impoſts. 
The Company, having never examined into the 
real tenures by which many poſſeſs their lands, 
left an ample ſield for ſequeſtration, fraud, and 
encroachment. The Talookdars, or the favou- 
rites and dependents of former Nabobs, hold, b 
grants from their patrons, extenſive tracts of land. 
Some of theſe grants convey a kind of freehold; 
others, eſtates at a very low rent, poſſeſſing, be- 
ſides, particular exemptions and extraordinary 
| R immunities. 
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immunities,, \Theſe alienations , were never valid, 
in the days of the empire, without being renewed. f 
by every viceroy; and no. good reaſon remains, 
why they ſhould now exiſt, as the illegal means of 
oppreſſion, in the hands of petty tyrants., They 
have even added encroachment upon the adjacent 
lands, to the injuſtice by which they poſſeſs their 
own z and they have preſumed to lay tolls on fer 
ries, and impoſts upon markets, even beyond the 
limits of their imperfect grants. . This eneroach- 
ment on the rights of the Compa 1 7 * however, 
a kind of benefit to the people. ſſeſſor of 
the en conliders. — ii which f it, b deſeribes, 
as his own N ; and be is, from a natural 
ſelfiſhneſs, more a rad to. bis inferiors than the, 
fugitive Zemindar,of a year. \ 
To render 1 3 affairs "hitherto; little under: incxamin- 
ipod, we muſt deſcend into more particulats. RING 
The frauds and oppreſſions committed in Ben- ; 
gal, in the collection of the revenue, are as vari- 
dus as they are without number. The interior 
policy ſubliſting in that kingdom, will throw new | 
light on the ſubje&. Some of the lands in Ben- 
gal go under the deſignation of. Comar, having 
no native tenants, being cultivated by vagrant 
huſbandmen, who wander from place to place in 
queſt of labour. A farmer takes frequently large 
tracts of theſe lands upon contract. He obliges 
himſelf to be anſwerable to government for the 
produce; but hę keeps the accounts himſelf. 
The vagrant huſbandmen whom he employs, 
having neither. implements of agriculture nor 
ſtock, are, from time. to time, ſupplied with 
ſmall ſums by the farmer, and, when the harveſt. 
is gathered, in, he, appropriates. to himſelf two 
thirds of the crop 3, alter paying himſelf from the. 
remainder, for th, Interelt of the, ſums advanced 


to the vagrants. The accounts delivered in to 
a government 
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government contain every thing but the truth 3 
and this mode, from our indolence, becoming 
moſt profitable to the Zemindar, he wiſhes to de- 


populate the country, in ſome meaſure, for his 


ONE Sal | 1 | 

The lands, which are under the immediate ma- 
nagement of government, are, in the language 
of the country, called Coſs. They differ from 
the Comar in various particulars. Stewards are 


* 
- 
ef 


» 


* 


appointed to ſuperintend them, without the power 


of making new contraQs with: the tenants; or of 
raiſing upon them the rents, being accountable 


only for the rents of the lands, as they ſtand 
upon the rolls of the diſtrict. Theſe rolls, how- ' 


ever, are in general falſe and defective. Some 
lands, to ſerve particular friends, are greatly un- 
der- rated; and others are entirely concealed by 


the addreſs of the ſtewards. To grant certain 


immunities to the ſtewards themſelves, was for- 
merly much in practice. They were permitted 
to poſſeſs, for their ſubſiſtence, gardens, paſtures, 
ponds for fiſh, and fields for rice, Theſe privi- 
leges have been greatly enlarged fince Bengal fell 
under the Company; and the ſtewards have fixed 
no decent bounds to their encroachments.. 

The lands diſtinguiſhed by the name of Riotty, 
are poſſeſſed and cultivated by the native inhabi- 
tants under Zemindars, or farmers, who contract 
for them with government for an annual ſum. 
The rents are partly levied on a meaſurement, 
and partly on the various productions which are 
ſent to market, and converted into money by the 
farmer. The ruinous effects of this mode of col- 
lecting the revenue have been already explained. 
There are, beſides, great quantities of waſte 
lands, which are of two kinds ; lands ſtruck off 
the public books, at a former period, which are 
now cultivated, but not brought to account; 
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and fuch as are really waſte, which comprehend 
at leaſt one fourth part of Bengal. Of the for- 
mer there are many large fertile tracts, well cul- 
tivated, which have been appropriated by Zemin- 
dars and their dependents; and they end means, 
in their accounts with an indolent government, 
to avoid all ferutiny into their uſurpations. 

To add to the miſmanagement, lands are ſet 


and en- 
'cruach- 


apart for almoſt every officer under the | govern- mens. 


ment; a mode of ſalary which makes no appear- 
_ ance upon the annual accounts, but which, not- 
withſtanding, amounts to more than all the ap- 


parent charges of collection. Great hurt ariſes . 


to the revenues from this practice, and the abuſe 
ſubſiſts without reformation. The lands of all 
the offers ought inſtantly to be reſumed, and 
their ſalaries to be paid out of the exchequer.. 
Many of the collectors have alſo impoſed partial 
duties upon the ſubject; and thus have added 
oppreſſion and injuftice to the people, to their 
uſurpations upon government. 

Juſtice is ſuffered to be greatly perverted by the 
officers above ſpecified, — others, who, from 

their inherent art or adilities, ſubſtitute their 
own decifions where government have eſtabliſhed 
no legal judges. The cuſtom of impoſing mulcts 
and fines in all caſes, is an intolerable grievance 
to a wretehed people. The rich ſuffer, by having 


Perverſion 
of jultice. 


money to give; the poor, by being deprived of 


reſtitution, becauſe they have none. Every Ma- 
hommedan, who can mutter over the Coran, raiſes 
himſelf to a judge, without either licence or ap- 
pointment; and every Brahmin, at the head of a 
tribe, diſtributes juſtice according to his own 
fancy, without controul. The latter threatens 
the ignorant with the dreadful puniſhment of 
excommunication ; and thus his own moderation 
becomes the meaſure of the ſams which he receives 
from an unfortunate race of men, 


| Such, 


— 
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Sete Such, in the year 1767, was the true ſtate of 

ax. 09h Bengal: but, it is to be hoped, that the = ger 

in 1370. tions of 1% have reformed many abuſes. 
plan was in that year digeſted, and begun to = 
carried into execution by men who could not be 
ſtrangers to any one of the above particulars; 
though, from their ſtri& adherence to the regu- 
lations of a noble governor, to which they were 
tied down by expreſs orders from the Court of 
Directors, the abuſes were permitted to exiſt till 
the country was beggared and depopulated. The 
tffect which the plan may have, cannot yet be 
eſtimated with precifion. Were we, however, to 
judge from the improvements in Burdwan, which 
has been under the management of a very able 
ſervant for ſome years paſt, and has greatly en- 
creaſed in revenue and population, the new re- 

gulations will be attended with very conſiderable 
advantages to the Company. But even Burdwan 
owed part of its proſperity to the miſery and diſ- 

treſs of the ſurrounding diſtricts. The plan 
adopted will be far from effectuating the reforma- 
tion and encreaſe of the revenue which are now 
required; for the balance of the revenue- could, 
in the year 1770, hardly diſcharge the four hun- 
dred thouſand pounds paid annually to govern- 
ment. If our information is juſt, what mighty 
advantages have the Company derived from. their 
great acquiſitions in —_ | 


Idea of the projet Government of | Bengal. | 


Tefsl fuls : FRE tara! ſuſpenſion of all juſtice, among the 

Af jullice. natives of Bengal, was another cauſe of national 
decay. Men who retained ſome property in ſpite 
of the violence of the times, inſtead of being 


U 
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protected by Britiſ laws, found that they had 


not even the juſtice of a deſpot to depend upon 


when they were wronged. The officers of the 
Nabob, as THEY WERE CALLED, committed 
every ſpecies of violence, under the pretence of 
the orders of the Company. When any perſon 
complained to the governor and council, he was 
referred back to thoſe very men of whom he had 


complained. - The heavy crime of having ap- 


pealed to Britiſh juſtice was thrown in his face, 


by oppreſſors who were at once judges and par- 
ty; and ruin and corporal puniſhment were added 
to his other wrongs. 'The ſpirit which aſſerts 
the natural rights of mankind, was called inſo- 
lence, till it was totally broken by oppreſſion; 


and men were even cautious in venting their 


complaints in ſecret, fearing that the very walls 
of their moſt private apartments had ears. 


— 


* & 
1 
3 


or the 


Theſe grievances, however, eee not Apology | 


from the inhumanity of the Britiſh governors in 


Compa-', * 


Bengal. The Author of the Enquiry can aver, ny's gover- 
perſonal knowledge, that the ſucceſſors of 


a certain noble lord were men of probity and ho- 


nour, enemies to oppreſſion and cruelty of every 
kind. But the whole weight of ſuch a monſtrous 
and heterogeneous chaos of goverument, conſiſt- 


ing of — political, commercial and judi- 
1 


cial affairs, falling upon the ſhoulders of men un- 


experienced in the regulation and management 


of the great machine of ſtate, it was. impoſlible 
for them to give the neceſſary attention to all de- 


partments. The multiplicity of affairs over- 


whelmed them with its weight; and the king- 
dom ſuffered more from a total want of ſyitem, 
than from any premeditated deſign. 


The courts of juſtice, which the wiſdom of the Every 


houſe of Timur had eſtabliſhed in the cities, and 


thing left 
tothe ſum- 


various diviſions of the provinces, were either an- mary deci- 


ſions of 


nihilated, N 1 hom- 


med Riza. 


nihilated, or they Joſt their power under the ſum- 
mary deſpotiſm of the revolted Nabebs. - Ma- 
hommed Riza, as the acting miniſter, had the 
whole executive power in his hands; and thoſe 
who retained the name of judges were only the 
executioners of his partial and violent deciſions. 
| The Company's governor could not, in the na- 
| | ture of things, enter into the cauſe of every indi- 
| vidual, in a very populous kingdom. When be 

| conſulted his own eaſe, he yielded to a kind of 
neceſſity; and he had to his own conſcience the 
} plauſible excuſe of having. remanded the coni- | 
| plaints to the judgment of a man who was per- 
| fectly acquainted with the manners, cuſtoms and © 
| prejudices of the natives. 8 Wes 
| Impoſitie But even friendſhip itſelf will not permit the 
| .. Writer of the Enquiry to juſtify the political con- 
| duct of any of thoſe men who poſſeſſed the ſu- 


preme power in Bengal. Many regulations, ob- 
[| vious in themſelves, might have been formed; 
1 many pernicious practices be aboliſhed, which 
| have been continued either through negligence 
| or motives of another kind. Among the latter, 
| ought to be numbered the cuſtom of ſtriking 
it! roupees every year, and iſſuing them out at five 
i} | per centum above the real weight and ſtandard. 
i; To explain the ſubject, a dry diſſertation muſt be 
it introduced. The new-coined roupees are iſſued 
_ from the mint at ſixteen per centum more than 
it the current roupee; a coin merely imaginary, 
| tor the convenience of reducing all money to a 
certain denomination. The Sicca roupee, as the 
coin is called, continues to circulate, at the above 
value, till towards the latter end of the firſt 
year. The dealers in money, as the roupee loſes 
j three per centum of its value at the beginning of 
1 the ſecond year, refuſe to receive it in payment, 
1 without 
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without a deduction of one or two per centum as 
it advances to that period. ene, 
In the beginning of the ſecond year, the rou- conduct of 
pres bY this moſt prepoſterous of all regulations, | 
has loſt three per centum of its imaginary value. 
In this manner it continues gradually to fall; till 
the third year after coinage; and, from that time 
forward it remains at eleven per centum, the in- 
trinfic value of the ſilver. The poſſeſſor of the 
roupee may then, upon the payment of three per 
centum to the mint, have the fame re-coined into 
a new Sicca of the imaginary value of ſixteen per 
centum. This gain of two.per centum is intended 
as an inducement to bring in the ſilver, that the 
government may have an opportunity, every, year, 
of robbing the public of three per centum upon 
the greater part of their current ſpecie. To lup- 
port this moſt iniquitous ſyſtem, the revenues are 
directed to be paid in the new Sicca roupees, 
otherwiſe the money changer will make ſuch de- 
ductions, as mult occaſion a very conſiderable 
loſs to the unfortunate people. This evil is at- 
tended by another. The courſe of exchange in 
the markets varies toward the worſt, from this 
cruel regulation by government, from combina- 
tions among the bankers, and the demand for 
particular roupees to diſcharge the revenue. 
This mode of levying an annyal tax on the fil- the mint. 
ver currency, is not of the invention of the Bri- 
_ tiſh governors of Bengal. The regulation derived 
_ ts firſt exiſtence from the well-known bankers, 
the Jaggat Seats of Murſhedabad, in the ſhort 
reign of the inconſiderate Surage-ul-Dowla. The 
error lies in its being adopted. But we drop this 
part of the ſubject, and return to the preſent ſtate 
of government. To do juſtice to the Court of 
Directors, their repeated orders have checked 
the violence and rapine of the nominal govern- 
ment of the Nabob. Some of the Company's 
| ſervants 


os 


Sun _——_— in various Aivifions. + of: the 
country, the collection of the revenue. The 
penſion, and emoluments of Mahommed Riza 
have been leſſened with his power. The king- 
dom, in point of civil regulation, if civil regula- 
tion can exiſt without regular courts. of juſtice, 
is on a better footing than before. But much 
remains to be done! The diſtreſſes of an unfor- 


tunate pe maſt continue to ene. nk cies 
which muſt be op e | [ | 


General Obſervations. ': 125 ; ; A 


i Conch.i- THE idea of the preſent ſtate and goyernment 
[if _ of Bengal conveyed, in the preceding ſections, 
| l IS juſtifies the following concluſion, That the Com- 

any, in the management of that great kingdom, . 
dae hitherto miſtaken their own intereſt. To 
1 increaſe the revenues was the point to which their 
= ſervants invariably directed their attention; but 
the means employed defeated their views, and 
| became. ruinous to a people whom their arms 

| had ſubdued. Though they exported the ſpecie, 
| ; though they checked commerce by monopoly, 
they heaped oppreſſion upon additional taxes, as 
i; it rigour were neceſſary to power. 

\ ature Much penetration was not neceſſary to vifcbver, 
N that, it was not by the revenues of Bengal alone 
q that either the Britiſh nation or the Company were 
'F to be enriched. A country deſtitute of mines, 
1 deprived of foreign commerce, muſt, however 
1 opulent from better times, in the end be exbauſt- 
ed. The tranſitory acquiſition, upon the opinion 
that all the ſpecie of Bengal had centered in Great 
is; Britain, would have no deſirable effect. The fu- 
i: e wealth would glide through our hands; and 


N we 
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we would have only our ſolly to regret, when che 


ſources would 


cie'; and the objects to whiqh our aim ſhould have 
been directed, are as obvious as they are ſalutary. 
We ought: to have encouraged; agriculture, the 
trade with he relt of 4 88 internal man- 
ane DUN 


happen to become dty. Bengal, 
without ruin to itſelf, could ſpare none of its ſpe- 


5 the. ch of — from the 


late, not merely commercial, Bengal, a king- 


dom ſix hundred miles in length, and three hun- 


dred in breadth, is compoſed of one vaſt 4 5 of 


the moſt fertile ſoil in the world. Watered 


many navigable rivers, inhabited by fiſteen m 


lions of induſtrious people, capable. of — 


proviſions for double the number, as appears from 
the deſarts which oppreſſion has made; it ſeems 


marked out, by the hand of Nature, as the moſt 
advantageous region of the earth for agriculture. 
Where taxes are moderate, where ſecurity of pro- 


perty is joined to a rich ſoil, cultivation will en- 
creaſe, the neceſſaries of life will become. cheap, 


as well as the groſs materials which manufacturers 
require. Manufacturers, by theſe means, would 


* 


not only fall in their price, but they would be pro- 
duced in a greater quantity; larger inveſtments 


might be made by the company, the conſumption 


would encreaſe, and the profits riſe. Bengal can, 


in ſhort, be only uſeſul in the proſperity and in. 
duſtry of its inhabitants. Deprive it of the laſt 
remains of its wealth, and you ruin an unfor- 


tunate people, without enriching yourſelves. : 
In the place of thoſe placid: regulations, which —_— 


ene mankind uſeful to their lords, we ſubſti- 
tuted, with prepoſterous policy, force, the abrupt 


expedient of barbarous conquerors. The preſſure of 
taxation has, in the ſpace of a few years, trebled 
the RY of proviſions of all kinds, 1 he Company 


have, 


Obſerva- 
tions . 


redouble his — but whi 


to deſpair. The princi 
pany, to conceal the evil, have found heinfolves 
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have, in the mean time, been endeavouring, by 
every poſhble meaſure, to encreaſe their inveſt- 
ments, without raiſing the price. Various oppreſ- 
ſions, have, for this purpoſe, been adopted. This 


wretched -expedient is of ſhort duration. The 


manufacturer may, for one year haps for two, 
— Hy 1 work of his 

hands is forced from him at a ſtated and ar 

price, he ſinks under an uncommoneffort, ſubj 

ipal ſervants of the 


n . either to remit in the quality of the 


oods, or to raiſe the price to the manufacturer. 
Both expedients have been in part adopted; but 


it is a temporary remedy, without the hopes of 
effectuating a cure. 

The reaſons already mentioned Mawes contribut- 
ed to deſtroy the trade of Bengal withthe reſt of 


Aſia. Merchants can only procure the gleanings 
of the Company. The quality is inferior, and the 


prices 2 * Nations, formerly ſupplied from 
Bengal, found themſelves under the neceſſity of 
eſtabliſhing manufactures of the ſame kind at 


home, or to adapt their cloathing to their poverty. 


Argument on this head is ſuperfluous. The plan 


muſt be totally and radically changed. The queſtion 
is not to oblige the people to become filk-winders, 
ſpinners and weavers, and to take the fruits of their 


| labour, as it is practiſed at preſent, at an arbitra- 
ry price. Induſtry cannot be forced upon a peo- 


ple; let them derive advantage from toil, and 
indolence ſhall loſe its hold. Ingenuity expires 


under the fooliſh deſpotiſm which lent its own 


ends; and human nature, in its moſt wretched _ 


ſtate, revolts againſt labour, which produces no- 
thing but an increaſe of toil. | 
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Country, riſes imperceptibly from that impenetra- 
ble obſcurity with which time and barbariſm have 
covered the origin of mankind, When ſtates are 


o 


Reflecti- # 


ons on the 
govern- 


ment of 


ſubdued by foreign enemies, who are advanced in 


the arts of civil life, a new conſtitution generally 
ſtarts up from their preſſure upon the old. Some 
laws 


the conquerors muſt neceſſarily ſuperſede 


ſome of the regulations of the conquered; but 


the ancient form of government remains in 
all. the leſſer departments of the ſtate. When the 


Patans conquered India, when the Moguls extend» 
ed their empire over that country, many of the 


indigenous laws of the northern nations of Aſia 
were introduced; but the great ſyſtem, in moſt of 
its parts, deſcended from the regulations which 
Brahma tranſmitted, with his followers, trom 


remote antiquity. S 1 
Vol. III. G 7"; 0 
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og hg The Britiſh nation have become the conquerors 
the Au- 


thor, of Bengal, and they ought to extend ſome part 


of their own fundamental juriſprudence to ſecure 
their conqueſts. To call the poſſeſſions of the 
Company by any other name, is to leave them un- 
defined. The ſword is our-tenure, and not the 


Firman of an unfortunate prince, who could not 


give what was not his own. The thin yeil of the 
commiſſion for the Dewanny is removed ; and we 


ſee a great kingdom at laſt in our power, whoſe. 
revolutions we directed before. It is an abſolute 
conqueſt, and it is fo conſidered by the world. 


This it was neceſſary to premiſe. The Author of 
the Enquiry will now proceed to his plan for re- 
ſtoring our conqueſts to their former proſperity. 
But he proceeds with diftidence : he ſees the mag- 
nitude of the ſubject, he feels his own want of 


abilities. Ile hopes not to eſcape without cen: . 


ſure, as he confeſſes himſelf liable to error; but 


— 


he ſhall anſwer his own purpoſe, if he can throw 


ſome rays of light upon a ſubject, which, though 
intereſting to the nation, continues ſtill involved 
in obſcurity. | 3 


Propoſal for eftabliſhing landed Property. 


New xr. POLICY precedes regulation in every ſociety 
r-ngement and a nation has public before it has private con- 
propoſed. cerns. The great line of general arrangement is 
prior to the inferior detail of government, the 
latter being neceſſarily a ſuperſtructure raiſed on 


the foundation of the former. In Bengal we are 
to ſuppoſe, that a new treaty is to ſettle its great 


affairs ;. otherwiſe we build on the ſand, and the 
rain comes, and waſhes all away. We ſhall only 
mention a ſubject on which we may hereafter en- 
large. 
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large. Give the province of Allahabid to Suja- 
' -ul-Dowla, the territories of Bulwan Singh to the 


emperor, recal-your troops into your own domi- 


nions, make Patna or Mongept the reſidence of 
the repreſentative of Timur, degrade the wretch- 
ed Mubirick from his nominal Nabo 
Mahommed Riza kz8ionN. Theſe arrangements 
require no addreſs ; the perſons mentioned were the 
creatures, and they ſtill continue the ſlaves of your 
power. Beſides, the meaſures. will not diſpleaſe 
the parties. The province of Allahabad will ſa- 


abobſhip, and let 


| tisfy Suja- ul-Dowla for the territories of Bulwant 


Singh; Shaw Allum will prefer Patna to his re- 


| | Lidence at Allahabad z a ſmall penſion is more eli- 
gible for Mubarick, than the dangerous name of 


6 Jon which he does not hold; and Mahommed 


Riza has derived from his SERVICES the means of 
ſecuring an affluent retreat fot his age. If it ſhall 


appear neceſſary to, retain Bengal by an Imperial 
Firman, let it be changes 1 into. that of. perpetual 


Nabob. 


+ 


This fundamental regulation being ſettled, ano. Reflect 


ther of equal-boldneſs, but no leſs practicable, 


ons on 
landed 


ought to ſucceed. An eſtabliſhed.idea of proper- . 


ty is the ſource of all induſtry among individuals, 


and, of courſe, the foundation of public proſpe- 


rity. When mankind are reſtrained from poſſeſ- 


ſing any thing which they can call their own, they 


are but paſſengers in their native country, and 


make' only thoſe flight accommodations which 
ſuit fugitive wayfarers through the land. A care- 


leflneſs for induſtry is the natural conſequence of 
the tranſitorineſs of the fruits of toil; and men ſit 


Mluggiſhly down, with their hands in their boſoms, 
when they are not for a moment certain of poſſeſ- 
_ ling property, much leſs of e it to their 


po erity or * | | 
— . 808 2 BEET 7 The 
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PLAN FOR RESTORING BENGAL: 
The decline of agriculture, of commerce, and 


of trade, in the kingdom of Bengal, have been 


already repreſented, and the ruinous conſequences 
of farming out the lands from year to year, have 


been amply explained. Though long leaſe might 
greatly contribute to remove theſe evils; chere is 


no poſſibility of doubt, but the eſtabliſhment of 
real property would more immediately and effectu- 
ally promote a certamty of proſperity to the king- 


dom. Let, therefore, the Company be impower- 


ed, by act of Parliament, to diſpoſe of all the 
lands in Bengal and Bebar, in perpetuity, at an 


annual ſur, not leſs than the preſent rents. This 
_ ſingle operation would have a chain of beneficial 


effects. The firſt ſale of the lands would raiſe a 


| ſum which eannot beeſtimated with any degree of 


preciſion; but we may venture to affirm, that, 
ſhould the ſcheme be properly advertiſed before it 
was to take place, and a fourth part of the lands 
only to be diſpoſed of every year, until the whole 
ſhould be ſold, no leſs than ten millions, beſides 
a certain and perpetual revenue, might be drawn 
from the hidden treaſures of Bengal, and efpeci- 
ally from the other opulent kingdoms of Hindoſ- 
tan. 1 . Fa 1 
Mankind, it is eaſy to perceive, would, in an 
empire where no real property exiſts, crowd to a 


country in which they could enjoy the fruits of 


their labour, and tranſmit them to their poſterity. 
Cultivation would be the conſequence of ſecurity. 
The farmer would improve, to the height, lands 
that were his own. The revenue would be regu- 

larly paid without the heavy expence of a band of 
oppreſſors, under the name of Collectors, who 
ſuck rhe very vitals of the country; and nothing 
would be required but a few comptoirs for the 
purpoſe of receiving the rents. The whole face 


ol the country would be changed in a few years: 


355 ; 
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in the place of ſtraggling towns, compoſed of mi- 
' ſerable huts, half of which are waſhed away every 
ſeaſon by .the rain, great and opulent cities would *% 
ariſe, Inhabitants would crowd into Bengal from 
every corner of India, with their wealth; the de- 
ficiency in the currency would be reſtored, com- 
merce would diffuſe itſelf through every vein, 
and manufactures would flouriſh to a degree before 
unknown, 8 | bs 
Men of ſpeculation may ſuppoſe, that the ſecu- in Bengal. 
rity of property to the natives might infuſe a ſpirit 
of freedom, dangerous to our power, into our In- 
dian ſubjects. Nature herſelf ſeems to have de- 
nied liberty to the inhabitants of the torrid zone. 
"To make the natives of the fertile ſoil of Bengal 
free, is beyond the power of political arrangement. 
The indolence which attends the climate, prevents 
men from that conſtant activity and exertion, 
which is neceſſary to keep the nice balance of free- 
dom. Their religion, their inſtitutions, their 
manner3, the very diſpoſitions of their minds, if 
form them for alive obedience. To give them 
property would only bind them with ſtronger ties 
to our intereſt; and make them more our ſub- 
jects; or if the Britiſh nation prefers the name 
more our ſlaves. | . 
Men who haye nothing to loſe, are only en- Its great 
| flaved by diſunion ; and the terror of the impend - 
ing ſword. Driye them to the laſt verge of po 
verty, and deſpair will ſtand in the place of ſpirit, 
and make them free. Men poſſeſſed of property 
are enſlaved by their intereſt, by their conveni- 
ence, their luxury and their inherent fears. We 
owe our freedom to the poverty of our anceſtors, 
as much as to the rude independence of their fe- 
rocious barbariſm. But it is even difficult, in the 
cool air of our climate, to retain, in the midſt 
of luxury and wealth, the vigour of mind neceſ- 
GT, _ ſary 
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fary to keep us free. To confer property on the _ 


inhabitants of Bengal, will neyer raiſe in their 


nd imme- 
late 


minds a ſpirit of independence. Their ſole hopes 


of retaining that property, will be derived from 


our policy and yalour. When we fall, their lands 


will deviate to other heirs. | ; 

The revenues of Bengal, when properly paid, 
amount to four millions. Should this ſum ap- 
pear too ſmall for perpetuity, . many ways and 
means of encreaſing the taxes, without raiſing - 
the rents, will preſent themſelves. The Britiſh | 
nation, famous for their political freedom, are ſtill 
more famous for their judgment and wiſdom in im- 
poſing taxations. Let them transfer to the Banks 
of the Ganges, a part of that ſcience of finance, 
which has ſo much diſtinguiſhed their councils at 
home. The wealth of the people of Bengal is a 
treaſury which will never fail, if drawn upon with 


judgment. Taxes may riſe, in a juſt proportion, 


io the wealth which this regulation will inevitably 


| advan- 
tages. 


throw into our dominions in the Eaſt. 


Very extenſive poſſeſſions in the hands of an 
indiyidual, are productive of pernicious conſe- 
quences in all countries ; they ought, therefore, 
to be prevented in the preſent regulation. Let 
the purchaſers be confined to a certain quantity 
of land, not exceeding, upon any account, fifty 
thouſand roupees a-year. To prevent the accu- 
mulation of landed property, let the ſpirit of the 
laws of a eee be adopted, and the 
lands be divided equally among all the male iſſue 
of the proprietor. Let the moveable property be 
divided among the Mahommedan part of our ſub- 


jects, according to the laws of the Coran. Let 


and defined, 


the Hindoos, in the ſame manner, retain their 
own laws of inheritance; which are clear, ſimple, 


; Paper 


— 


* 
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| | Paper Currency.” : rt 2-4 | 
IHE abſolute eſtabliſhment of landed property, 
would create a perfect confidence in our Faith, A propoſal 
among our ſubjects in the Eaſt ; and this circum. for efta- 
ſtance leads to another regulation, which, if adopt- Ving 
ed, would have a great and immediate effect on 
the proſperity of Bengal. The want of a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of ſpecie for the purpoſes of trade, 
and the common intercourſes among mankind, is 


7 1 7 
a7 "Id 
* I 7 


j 


I 0 deſtroy, at ance, the fraudulent ſcience f 
exchange, which proves ſo detrimental to trade in currency, 
Bengal, a current coin ought to be eſtabliſhed, tio 


great inconvenience, Let the WG» therefore, 
the imaginary 
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would anſwer the ſubdiviſions of money, and be 
greatly beneficial to the page. 


Its great 
7 454th. 


Men of undoubt 


The immediate fall of the exorbitant intereſt 


of money, | which prevails in Bengal, would be 
one of the firſt effects of this regulation, Ten 


per centam is the preſent intereſt; not ſo much 
owing to 8 as to the want of currency. 
and eſtabliſhed credit are rea · 


dy to give this great premium to the lender, ay 


ate advantage. Were every man enabled, by 2 
paper currency, to bring his whole property to 


they can turn the money to a great and immedi- 


the market, monopoly, in ſpite of oppreſſion, 


would be at an end, and trade extend itfelf through 


a thouſand channels not known now in ſpecula· 
tion. The confequence would be highly benefi- 
cial ; . Bengal would draw great quantities of mo- 
ney from all the regions of Aſia; and, by entich- 
ing herſelf, be rendered capable of bearing fuch 


taxes upon different articles, as this nation, for 


the augmentation of the revenues, might think 
„„ no, RE rod A RN 
' Napal, Thibet, Ava, Arracàn, Pegu, Siam, 


Cochin-china, China, and altnoſt all the iflands 
in the Eaſtern ocean, produce gold: In the weſt, 
that metal ſeems only to be found in the Turkiſh 


Diarbekir. japan and China only have filver 
mines. Afia contains native wealth, which 
has enriched it in all ages, excluſive of the ba- 
lance of its commerce againſt Europe. The Au- 
thor of the Enquiry means not that ſpecie ſhould 


be drawn from the Eaſt. But it might center in 


Bengal, and make it one of the richeſt kingdoms 
in the world; whilſt we might import, in its 


manufaQures, the ſurplus of its revenues, with- 


out damaging either its foreign commerce or inter- 
o ö 
Theſe two plans, and it is to be feared only 


theſe, would reſtore, under a government eſta- 


4 


£4502 bliſhe , ed 
= SIS 


* 
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bliſhed on impartial juſtice, Bengal to its former: 


| proſperity. and ſplendor. Let the lands be diſpoſ- 
ed of in property: let a paper currency be eſta- 


become induſtrious in improving his own eſtate 3 
. proviſions would fall to a third part of the pre- 

ſent price; the country would aſſume a new face, 
and the people wear the aſpect of joy. Immenſe 


Fs 
— 


bliſhed. Every individual would, in ſuch a caſe; 


tracts of land, which now, with their woods, 


conceal the ruins of great cities, would: again be 


cultivated 3 and new provinces ariſe out of thoſe - 


marſhy iſlands, neat the mouth of the Ganges, 
which are, at preſent, the wild po reg tha W 


| mn tiger. . 


q +44 :, 


2 — 


* — 


F 


tabliſhed, than the deſtruQtive tendency of mono- _ 


ies. In Bengal, its recent evils are well-known 


? 


: and abhorred. A law. muſt provide againſt itz 


otherwiſe every other regulation will be made in 


vain, The inhabitants muſt be permitted to en- 


joy a free trade; ſubject, however, to ſuch impoſts 
upon various articles, excepting thoſe of either 
the growth or manufacture of Great Britain, as 
may be thought reaſonable from time to time. 
Groſs articles, neceſſary for carrying on the finer 
manufactures, ought, however, to be exempted 
from duty ; and every encouragement N 
siven to the export trade. 


Free merchants ought to be encouraged ; nei- aboliſhed. 


ther muſt they be excluded from the inland trade; 
as that circumſtance would place the ſubjects of 
Great Brizain on. a worſe footing than foreigners, 
Pham we cannot, without We, prevent from 
| EE trading 


1 
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trading wherever they pleaſe. 'Let, however, the 
reſidence of the free merchants: be confined to 


Calcutta; as the influence which all the natives of 


Britain have acquired over the inhabitants of 


Bengal, is fo great, that the ſelfiſh can convert 
it into the means of oppreſſion. The Indian 


agents of Britiſh traders will not carry, among a 


| wretched people, the ſame terror which clothes 


their maſters; whom it is a kind of facrilege not 


ſervants 
debarred 
from 
trade, 


An abſo- 
late 


to obey, in their moſt unjuſt commands. 
The ſervants of the Company will have many 
of objections to this propoſal. But the management 
the revenues, and of the general trade, which muſt 
remain in their hands, will ſtill give them ſuperior 


advantages, ſufficient to gratify all their reaſona- 


ble deſires. The influence of a member of the 
council will, without doubt, enable any man, in 
that high ſtation, to engroſs a ſhare of the trade, 
almoſt equal to a partial monopoly. Should even 
a man of that rank be ſo ſelf-denied, as not to 


take advantage of the influence annexed to his 


place, his attention to commerce would encroach 
on the time allotted for public affairs. 'Let him, 
therefore, when he riſes to the board, be debar- 


red from trading, either directly or indirectly, 


by ſevere penalties of law; and let there an ample 
allowance be made for his ſervices, from the funds 


of the Company. 


Religion. 


MEN who ſubmit to bodily fervitude, have 
been known to revolt againſt the ſlavery impoſed 
on their minds. We may vſe the Indians for our 
benefit in this world, but let them ſerve them- 


ſelves as they can in the next. All religions muſt 


be tolerated in Bengal, except in the practice of 
e f „„ 


7 


% 
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ſome inhuman cuſtoms, which the Mahomme, 
dans have already, in a great meaſure, deſtroyed. 
We muſt not permit young widows, in their vir- 
tuous enthuſiaſm, to throw themſelves on the 
funeral pile, with their dead huſbands ; nor the 
ſick and aged to be drowned, when their friends 
deſpair of their lives. 1 "© 
The Hindoo religion, in other reſpects, inſpires toleration 
the pureſt morals. Productive, from its princi- 
ples, of the greateſt degree of ſubordination to 
authority, it prepares mankind for the govern- 
ment of foreign lords. It ſupplies, by its well- 
followed precepts, the place of penal laws; and 
it renders crimes almoſt unknown in the land. 
The peaceable ſentiments which it breaths, will = 
check the more warlike doctrines promulgated by 
the Coran. The prudent ſucceſſors of Timur ſaw 
that the Hindoo religion was favourable to their 
power; and they ſheathed the ſword, which the other 
princes of the Mahommedan perſuaſion employed 
Fo eſtabliſhing their own faith, in all their con- £ 
queſts. Freedom of conſcience was always enjoy- of all reli- 
ed in India in the abſence of political freedom. 8b. 
Attention muſt be paid to the uſages and very 
prejudices of the people, as well as a regard for. 
their religion. Though many things of that kind 
may appear abſurd and trivial among Europeans, 
they are of the utmoſt importance among the In- 
dians. The leaſt breach of them may be produc- 
tive of an expulſion from the ſociety, a more 
dreadful puniſhment Draco himſelf could not de- 
viſe. But the caution about religion is ſuperflu- 
ous : theſe are no converting days. Among the 
liſt of crimes. committed in Bengal, perſecution 
for religion is not to be found; and he that will 
conſent to part with his property, may carry his 


124 


* 


ppinions away with freedom, 
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The Ene nes | 


Refietiom THE great path of general regulation is with 
en the Jeſs difficulty traced, than the minute lines which 
carry the current of government from the center 
to the extremities of the ſtate. Practice reſiſts 
theory more on this ſubject than in any other; 
and the wiſeſt legiſlators can, neither foreſee nor 
prevent obſtacles, which may riſe in the progreſs 
of time. In a country where the body of the 
people meet annually, in their repreſentatives, to 
new inconveniencies new remedies may be inſtant- 
ly applied; and even the mandate of the deſpot 
loſes half its tyranny, in the expedition with which 
it oppoſes evit. 85 LD 
mode of The diſtance of Bengal from the eye of the 
legillationj Britiſh legiſlature, render it extremely difficult for 
| them to frame laws againſt every emergency that 
may ariſe ; and it is equally difficult, with pro- 
priety, to create a legiſlative authority in a king- 
dom, which cannot, in the nature of things, have 
a repreſentative of its own. ' The executive power 
being veſted in the governor and council, it is 
dangerous to truſt them with the legiſlative ; and + 
it is impoſſible to permit the court of juſtice, 
which we mean to propoſe, to make thoſe laws 
upon which they are to decide. The leaſt of two 
evils is preferred by the prudent. Let the gover- 
nor and council ſuggeſt annually, in their gene- 
ral letter, the neceſſary regulations; and theſe, 
aſter being duly weighed by the Company, in 
their collective body at home, be laid before 
parliament, to be by them, if found juſt, neceſſary 
and equitable, framed into a-law. 'The general 
laws for the government of Bengal being, by the 
Britiſh legiſlature once eſtabliſhed, the inconveni- 
ences which may ariſe in India, will neither be fo 
0 . E great 


: ) 
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eat nor detrimental as to occaſion much miſchief 
one, or even two years; in which time, the 
propoſed regulations, ſent home by the governor 
+ = mr Ep will aces to Gage with the force f 
avs. | 


kd 


The executive power, in its full extent, as at the coun- 


| preſent, muſt be veſted in a preſident and council, eil 


of which the chief juſtice and commander in chief 
of the troops ought to be, e icio, members. 
The number ſhould be encreaſed to ſixteen, of 
which any five, with the preſident, may form a 
board; and ten always to reſide at Calcutta, ex- 
cluſive of the chief juſtice and the commander in 
chief, ſhould even the peaceableneſs of the times 
petmit him to be abſent from the army. The 
four remaining counſellors ſhould be directed to 
reſide in the capitals of the larger diſtricts, into 
- which, for the benefit of juſtice, we ſhall hereaf- 
ter divide the provinces of Bengal and Behar. 
The buſineſs for forming regulations to make a 
foundation of a law, being of the 3 
ought never to come before leſs than ten members 
in council, of whom the chief juſtice ought 1 inva- 
riably to de ee 


1 
# 


„ 


Let a general board of revenue be eſtabliſhed boards of 
at Calcutta, at which a member of the council revenucs- 


is to prefide. Let this board, in its inferior de- 


E be conducted dhe Company's ſer- 
vants; and let it receive the correſpondence and 


check the accounts of four other boards of the 


ſame kind, but of inferior juriſdiction, to be fixed 
at Dacca, Murſhedabid, Mongeer, and Patna. 
Let the provinces of Bengal and Behar be divid- 
ed into five equal diviſions, each ſubject, in the 


rſt inſtance, to one of the four boards, which 


are all under the controul of the ſuperior board of 
revenue eſtabliſhed at Calcutta. In the leſſer diſ- 


_ tridts, let a Company” s ſervant ſuperintend the 


collection 
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collection of the revenue; and be accountable for 
his tranſactions, to the board, under whoſe jurif- 

Neeeffary dition he acts. 

reforqmatj- The wild chaos of government, if the ab- 

. ſence of all rule deſerves the name, which ſub- 
fiſts in Bengal, muſt be utterly removed. There 
ſome faint traces of the Britiſh Genese " 
mixed with the poſitive orders of a Court of Di- 
rectors, the convenient and temporary expedients 
of a trading governor and council, the ſecr 4 
ders of the ſele& committee, the influence | 
preſident, with the Nabob, and the © 
deſpotiſm of Mahommed Riza. To ſeparate, or 
even to reſtrain them within proper bounds, "is * 
beyond human capacity; ſome branches muſt be 
lopt off to give more vigour and room to others 
to flouriſh, Mubarick muſt retire from the Muſ- 
nud; Mahommed Riza and the ſecret committee 
vaniſh away; and even the council itſelf muſt be 
reſtrained from BREVI MANU deſpotiſm; ſuch as, 
the ſending home, by force, Britiſh ſubjects, and 
diſmiſſing officers without the ſentence of a court 
martial, | 


Judicial Power. 


v eh TO preſerve the health of the political: body, 
the pure ſtream of impartial juſtice muſt r 
with vigour, through every vein. When it meets 
with obſtruQtions, a diſeaſe is produced; and, 
when the whole maſs becomes corrupted, a lan- 
' guor ſucceeds, which frequently terminates in 


of juſtice ought to be independent of every thing 
but the law. The executive part of government 
mult not interfere with the deciſions of the judge, 
otherwiſe that — who was created for the 

defence 


death. To drop the metaphor, the diſtributers 
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defence of the ſubject from injury, becomes a tool 
of oppreſſion in the hands of deſpotiſm. 
Ihe firſt principle of wiſe legiſlation is to open Various 
an eaſy paſſage to the temple of Juſtice, * Where funfagg. 
the ſeat of redreſs is either diſtant or difficult of gal. | 
acceſs, an injury is forgot to avoid the trouble of 
complaint; thus injuſtice is encouraged by 55 
the almoſt certain proſpect of impunity. To avoid 
this evil, the Author of the Enquiry thinks it ne- 
ceſſary, that the act of the legiſlature, which ſhall 
conſtitute the mode of diſtributing juſtice, ſhould 
alſo divide Bengal and Behar into five great pro- 
vinces, the capitals of which ought to be Cal- 
cutta, Murſhedabad, and Dacca, in Bengal; and 
Patna and Mongeer, in Behar. Let each of theſe 
five great diviſions be ſubdivided into ten Chuck- 
las, or Extenſive diſtricts, almoſt the number of 
which the kingdom confiſts at preſent; and let 
each of theſe be ſtill ſubdivided into an indefinite 
number of Pergunn s. | 
To bring juſtice, to uſe a certain author's Contables | 
words, home to the door of every man, let there, 2d Ju 
in each village, be eſtabliſhed, as in the days of peace. 
the empire, a Muckuddum, to act as a conſtable 
for the preſervation of the peace. A Sheichdar, . 
with a commiſſion ſimilar to that of a juſtice of 
the peace, ſhould be fixed in the moſt centrical 
part of the Pergunna or leſſer diſtri&, to whom 
diſputes, which cannot be quaſhed by the autho- 
rity of the Muckuddum or conſtable, may be re- 
| ferred. | Let the court of this officer, however, 
communicate with another of a more extenſive 
and ample juriſdiction, eſtabliſhed in the capital 
of the diviſion or diſtrict, of which the Pergunna 
is a part. | 8 | 
Similar to the office of a Sheikdir, or juſtice of Cutwal, or 
the peace, ought to be that of the Cutwal or Mayor. ; 
mayor of great towns and conſiderable cities. 
3 The 


ſtalling of grain and ot 


\ 
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The 1 5 of the bouſe of Timur eſtabliſhed 
this officer, to animadvert upon thieves, m- 
blers, and ather miſcreants; to — — 
to ſuppreſs pimps and Jagglers, to prevent fore- 
regulator of the market, and to decide in all tri- 


vial and vexatious diſputes, that tended: toward 


mentioned by our lawyers, 


incided almoſt with that. of the mayors. of our 
leſſer towns; and his court was the counterpart 


of the now obſolete Cugia DIS PULVERIZATI, 


* 


In every Chuckla, or greater diviſian, let there 
be eſtabliſhed a court ſimilar in its nature, but 
different in its mode, to the courts of Cutcherri, 
inſtituted in the days of the empire. Let this 
court be compoſed of the Company's ſervant, re- 
ſiding. for the collection of the revenue in the 


Chuckla, and of two Mahommed Cazis, and 


two Brahmins. The ſervant of the Company 
ought to be the nominal preſident of the court, 
but only to fit when the voices are equal, to throw 
his caſting-vote on the fide of equity. In ſuch a 


caſe the proceſs to begin anew. The fees of the 


Irs juriſ- 
uiction. 


court muſt be de and a table of the a 
ence of every article to be up to public 
gy the © hall. r 
corruption, upon conviction in the ſupreme court 
of Bengal, ought to riſe to a degree of ſeverity, 
ſuitable to the danger of the crime 
This court, beſides the power of hearing ap- 
peals from the deciſions of the Sheichdar in the 
leſſer diſtricts, ought to retain its ancient authori- 
ty, ſubject, however, to an appeal from deciſions 
beyond a ſum to be ſpecified, to the provincial. 
courts, which fhall be hereafter deſcribed. Its 


. Juriſdiction ought to extend to the SIRE 


and diſſolving of marriages, to the ſettlement 
Ne | dowries, 


proyiſions; to be the 
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dowries for women, and the ſuccefſion to money 
and moveables among 
reſpective luſtitutes of the Mahommedan and;Hin- 


court of record; ànd to be”obliged to keep an 
erack regiſter of all publie and private contracts, 
births, marriages,” and deaths ; and, to execute 
that department of the buſineſs, a Canongoe and 
a Mutaſeddy, as elerks, ought to be annexed" to 

each court. "Theſe, with other matters to be deſ- 


cribed in the ſucceeding ſection, "ought to com- 
prehend mne whole pover of the court of Cute | 


cherri. 


In each of the capitals of the five provieues; a PW 


children, according to the 
das ſyſtems of religion. It ought alſo to be a2 


member of the council of ſtate at Calcutta ought tourts. 


to reſide. He, together with poſſeſſing the ma- 


nagement of the Company's commercial affairs in 


his province, ought to be empowered, by a ſpe 


cial commiſſion; with three aſſeſſors of the elder 
reſident ſervants, to form, and preſide in a court of 
juſtice, which we ſhall, for diſtinction, call The 

ovincial Court of Appeal. To direct their judg- 
ment upon points of aw, an officer, under the 


name of Attorney - general for the province, ought 


tobe appointed to give his advice, together with a 


Mahommedan Cazi, and an Indian Brahmin, to 
explain the principles of their reſpective inſtituti- 


ons and uſages, and to tender oaths to the 
parties. Suits may originate in this court ; and 
it ought to have thepower of removing n 3 


itſelf the proceedings of the court of Cutcherri. 


To eſtabliſh thoroughly the independence of the 1 


judicial on the executive power, a ſupreme court, 
from which an appeal ought only to lie to Great 


Britain, ſhould be erected at Calcutta, by the au- 
thority of the legiſlature. Let it conſiſt of a chief 
juſtice and three puiſuẽ juſtices, who derive their 
commiſſions from the king 3 ; and let them be in 


Vor. III. Bengal 


court, its 
civil 


» 
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their authority; as well as to decide ultimately 
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the counterpart of the court of king's 
bench in England. The juriſdiction of this court, 
which, from its tranſcendent power, may be cal- 
led the ſupreme court of Bengal, ought to extend, 
without limitation, over the whole kingdom; and 
to keep the inferior courts within the bounds of 


upon all appeals, It ought to protect the juſt 


rights of the ſubject, by its ſudden and even ſum- 


mary interpoſition; and to take cognizance of 


and crimi- 
val juriſ- 
diction. 


criminal as well as of civil cauſes. . Et 
Io carry juſtice, | in criminal matters, with all 
the expedition poſſible, through our conqueſts, it 
is propoſed, that two of the pui/ae juſtices. ſhall, - 
twice a- year, go on circuits, to the reſpective. 
capitals of the five provinces, one into the three 
provinces in Bengal, and one into the two, into 
which Behar is to be divided. The pune juſtice, 
ſnall ſit, upon theſe occaſions, with the members 
of the provincial court; but the member of the 
council, who is the preſident of the court, ſhall 
ſtill be conſidered as the principal judge. In cri- 
minal matters, the culprit ſhall be tried by a jury 
of Britiſh ſubjeQs only; there being always a fuk. | 
ficient number of good and lawful men to form a 
jury, in the capital of the province. In the ſu - 
preme court at Calcutta, diſputes between the na- 
tives may be decided in civil caſes, according to 
equity, without a jury, by the judges; but in 
ſuits between Britiſh ſubje&s, the matter ought to 
be tried, by a jury, upon the. principles of the 
law of Fngland. _ we 
The ſole management of the revenue of Bengal, 
being in the Company, many. capital alterations 
are neceſſary to be made in that important branch. 
The great channel of public juſtice has been, by 


the above regulations, ſeparated from the execu- 
| tive 
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tive power; but ſame, part of the: judicial autho- 


10 nuſt ſtill remain in the Company's hands, 
Jo manage the receipts of the revenue, it has 
been already mentioned, that five boards muſt be 


formed, the ſuperior; one of Mbieh .to remain. in 


Calcutta. The boards ought to conſiſt of two 


xcix 


A 


diviſions, or rather of two ſides ; the receipt of 


the Exchequer, and the judicial part, which muſt 
enable them to inforce the payment of the re- 


venues. 


The mode of proceeding in this Branch ought 
to: riſe in the ſame gradations with the courſe of 


appeals in the civil line of diſputes between man 


and man. Let the Cutcherries inforce the pay - 
ment of the revenues of the Chucklas, under an 

appeal to the provincial board, whoſe deciſions, 
beyond certain ſums, ought to be ſubject to the 


reviſion of the general board at Calcutta. But, 


as the ſtate muſt not ſuffer through delay, let the 
ſum in diſpute, upon a deciſion àgainſt the ſub- 
ject, by any of the courts of revenue before whom 
the ſuit ſhall originate, be forthwith paid into 
the Exchequer; and let the perſon aggrieved ſeek 
for redreſs, by petition, to the court which is 
placed immediately above that court, of whoſe 
_ deciſion he complams. s. To 
T be board of revenue, in each of the capital 


cities of the ſive provinces, except in Calcutta, 


where no court of law except the ſupreme court 
exiſts, is to be made up of the ſame perſons 
whom we have already placed as judges in the 
provincial court of appeal. The court of exche- 
quer, in England, examines, by a fiction, into 

all ſorts of civil cauſes. It is neceſſary to preclude 
the boards of revenue from ſuch powers, as a 


court of exchequer. As provincial courts of 


common law, their deciſions are liable to an ap- 


uch 5 


peal to the ſupreme _ at Calcutta, and there- 


fore 
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fore any prejudices which kay ahi be be Te 
to imbibe, as members of 
government, cannot be of . ——— to Ad 
debe as their proceedings are to a court 
f anal t he fü of the wane] 
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ſpotiſm which naturally ſprung from 

_ the double government which aroſe on the foun- 
dation of the ſucceſs of our arms in Bengal, re- 
preſſed one evil, whilſt it gave birth to a pn a 
ſand. Thoſe frequent diſputes which grow be- 
tween individuals, where the  accefs to juſtice is 
eaſy, were quaſhed by a terror which prevented 
an unfortunate people from appearing before 
rulers who wanted but an excuſe to oppreſs. The 
hand of power fell heavy upon both the plaintiff 
and defendant; and, therefore, men put up with 
injuries from one another, in hopes of concealing 
themſelves from the rigid eyes of government. 
This alludes to the boiſterous tyranny. of the mi. 
niſter of a nominal Nabob; : indolence was wole 
our crime, than cruelty. 

on what of The doors opened to juſtice i in the motive 

jr 9% ſetion, will, without doubt, introduce an —— 
harveſt for men of the law; dut it is better that 
they ſhould live by - litigioufneſs, than that the 
people ſhould periſh by tyranny. The objection 
riſing from this circumſtance muſt therefore va- 
niſn in the utility of the thing; and another ob- 
jection, juſt as obvious, may be as eafil 
moved. It may be thought impolitic by ha, 
that any part of the judicial authority ſhould re- 
main in the hands of the natives. But this is ob- 
jected in vain. The officers of juſtice, as well as | 
$1) being 
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| Lars ap an ap: RO to the 
| 22 from them their om power; — 
the people, being left in poſſeſton of ſome. 
X e will be flattered into an in- 
nolable ſubmiſhon-to. our gaernment. een OB 
Though the inhabitants of Bengal are; from! e. tobe 
their natural-diſpoſition, prepared to ſubmit. to Kenne 
any ſyſtem of government, — upon juſtice, 
there are ſome laws of their on, which abſolute 
power itſelf muſt nat violate. The regulations, 
with r to their womenand religion, muſt never 
be touched; and upon mature conſideration, the 
Author of the Enquiry is of opinion, that many 
other ancient inſtitutions might be left entire. 
There are, however, particular uſages: eſtabliſhed 
by time into a law, which our humanity: mult de- 
ſtroy. No pecuniary compenſation muſt be per- 
mitted for murder; no theft be puniſhed by cut- 
5 off the hand. N the 4 nSolan laws 
ſtill in force againſt the Hindoos be a io ot air, 
let no women. themſelves with their h e 
no dying perſon be expoſed by his friends. 5 
Io leave the natives l to their oun laws, to the 
would be to conſign them to anarchy and confufi- natives. 
on. The inbabitants of Bengal are divided into 
two religious ſefts, the Mahommedan and Hindoo, 
almoſt equal in point of numbers. Averſe, = 
, meaſure, to one another, both on account 
of religion and the memory of ,mutual injuries, 
the one party will nat nom ſubmit to, the laws of 
the other; and the diſſenſion which ſubſiſts be- 
tween individuals, ould without Aa preſſure 
from another po pread in a. flame over the 
whole king e g. 11 b therefore, utely ne- 
ceſſary for the peace and proſperity of the coun- 
Ye that the laws of England, in fo far as they 
not oppoſe prejudices and uſages which cannot 
ER by the natives, ſhould Ne 
e 
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Tbe meaſure, beſides its equity, is: ealculated' 1 
| ſerve that influence which eonquerore -mult 
| poſſeſs to retain their power? 19239 281 
| Expenee The expence of the judicial eſtabliſhment i ic but 
* wivial, if compared to the advantages which the 
ef une kingdom of Bengal muſt derive from ſuch a ne- 
ceeſſary inſtitution; 57 The judges in every country 
ſhould be placed in affluence; in Bengal they 
ought to derive a fortune from ehe labour of ſome 
years. The natives of a northern climate ſettle 
not for life in the torrid zone; they always place 
the proſpect of returning with wealth to their 
friends, among their great inducements for ven- 
turing: to croſs the ocean. The following table 
preſents an eltimate of _ _—_ * goo 


tice in ers 
The Supreme Court oof "Bengt, 755 
the ſu- One chief juſtice, * Bai 5 of, 10,000 


Prem, Three puiſuł juſtices, 8s My 

One attorney- -general, 3,000 1 

One regiſter, - ORR e 

Two Cazis and two WEI pad * 

to attend the court, o, 400 a 

/ Contingencies, | np. 2 Wo der ans 

OL Is 34s 

the pro- Tbe four proviticid courts —_ 
| vincial, % ' appeal, conſiſting of the 4 2 y 1-4 c S021 
Company's ſervante. hi er e 
For counſcHtors,” 28 4, 0 

| dents, | Ft 5 2 1 
3 ! Twelve aſſeſſors, | We . | ; 
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1 EN en 2,900 | (ha 

One G de dae 3 n 

in each, esd ne 1 860 155 

Contingencies i in all ry N 85 : 

Naa evotrivF/Cutcherri, © | 

a preſidents, being 1 

vants of the Company, ks bp 

Two hundred affefſors, e eee 

Fifty regiſters,” : > 2 5 2 1 8 

88 nin, Ui — A . 
Lai kd et an . 225 
'* kT - 6 „ 4 Lite lt E 


* 7 
M4 / 
© IX. 4 Ro | » 3 2 3 -*%% , # 4 -4 * 
n een, 
g 1 * 7 ” 8, 
— . 
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The oh enleulatian, it is 8 will. not Obſervati- 
1 thought extravagant, for diſpenſing juſtice o n. 
fifteen millions 2 people. The ſalaries of the 
members of the boards of revenue, and of theſe, „ 
as forming courts of exchequer, are not mention- 
ed, as the Company is ſuppoſed, to pay its on 3 
ſervants, with certain ſums and lucrative »privi- 
leges for the whole of their trouble. The Shiech - 
dars, the Cutwils, and the Muckuddums, have 
no ſalaries; the; influence: and diſtinction which 
they ſhall derive from their enen Wee 


* 


| WW toil, , iba 
1 Ales s n DE? 
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deen, 2 on the. Plan,” 


- PROPERTY: being once eſtabliſhed; h# the OY 
forms of juſtice to protect it delineated, 1 
proſperity is placed on à ſolid foundation. But t 
the love of money, which generally prevails, 
erg * of man more anxious to 


poſſeſs 
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immedi- 
ate 


advanta- 
ges 


rapid the longer it flows. "rage 


and future - 


mediate national wealth. The advaticement of 


ing at home, would attach the natives to a go- 
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dvant 


* 


ſand pounds the revenues of the eg of 


other regulations, ſeems abſolutely to enſure. 


The future advantages ariſe alſo from - various 
ſprings. + The iuflux of ſpecie and inhabitants, 
which the ſale of the waſte as welt as of the cul- 
tivated lands, would draw from all the other pro- 
vinces of Hindoſtan, would be productive of im- 


agriculture would promote the advancement of 
manufactures. The peace of the country would 
be ſecured from abroad; and juſtice, by prevail- 


vernment, on the ſtability of which the poſſeſſi- 
on of their landed property depended. Ihe eſ- 
tabliſhnent of a paper currency, on national 
faith and the Company's ſecurity, would enable 
mankind to bring all their property into action, 
lower the exorbitant intereſt of money, and ren- 

der 
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der Bengal: in the ſpace of a few years, the moſt 
commercial, the moſt flouriſhing, and the molt 


wealthy kingdom, of its extent, in Aſia. 


| The Company, in the midſt the proſperity to be de- 


of the Subject, would amazingly chrive in their 
2 A fam not leſs than ten milſions, inde- 
of their revenue, world; in the {pace of 
years, flow from the firſt ſales of the land 
into oc colſets. The improvement of their 
preſent revenue would joia-ifſue, . with its future 
certainty and permanency. A large annual ſum 
would ariſe, from a thorough examination of te- 
— and from impoſts already laid upon fairs, 
markets, entrance into great towns, 
þ we grain, fees upon marriages, tolls col- 
tected at ferries, licences, | exerciſing | trades, | 
ground-rent of houſes, though at preſent 
paid by the public, have never been brought to 
account by Mahommed Riza and the general far- 
mers. Theſe articles, at the loweſt average, might 
amount to the annual ſum of hundred thou- 
ſand pounds, Five hundred ſand pounds 
would yearly. be ſaved in penſons, and on the 
charge of collection; beſides, the immenſe en- 
oreaſe in the revenues, which would molt cer- 
tainly be derived from che growing proſperity: of 
the kingdom. 119 


ſhops, ma- 


The abſolute cſtabliſhmens of - property, with- Conelud-- 


out which/written law ſeems ſuperfluous to ſociety, ing 
is, as has been obſerved, the foundation upon 
which national proſperity is laid. Regulations 
which ſtop ſhort. of this primary object, are only 
temporary expedients, which may, for a time, 
alleviate the pain of the diſtemper, but it can ne- 
ver cure. A tacit acquieſcence in the right of 


poſſeſſion of che natives, the prevention of ſome 


Uo, of the preſent national waſte, ' a' mild deſpdt - 
Py WHO" dignify wü che Hal of 
J ©. 
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' Juſtice; wilt have an immediate good effect z but 
- the advantage is limited, partial, and tranſient; 
and the Author of the Enqui ry wilt venture to 
3 0 that unleſs ſomething fimũlar to what has 
in the preceding clogs, is 
. Bengal will, in * courſe of a ew years, 
decline into a ſhadow, and vaniſh from our hands. 
rector Miracles are not to be expected in this age; 
and, without them, in the abſence of a bold 
and determined exertion; the © boaſted fruits 
of our victories in the Eaſt, will wither with 
dur laurels. A kingdom, lying under all the 
diſadvantages | of à foreign conqueſt; which, 
without return, bereiste one million and an 
Half of its annual induſtry, muſt fink under the 
_ weight, unleſs it is placed on a better footing than 
the ſurrounding countries which no tribute. 
Let our juſtiee to dur on ſubjects, let the advant- 
tages of our regulations, entice foreigners, with 
their wealth, to ſettle among us; let us, without 
- the ſword, appropriate the wealth of India by 
our policy ; ; otherwiſe the ſtream wines flows-into 
Great Britain, will ſoon become dry. The lake, 
which feeds it, has already diſappeared from the 
banks. Temporary regulations may dazzle with 
their immediste effect; but a permanent plan, 
which in its wide circle comprehends futurity, 
will preſerve the vigour and health of Bengal, to 
the verge of that political death, —— _ em- 
Ge keen W „ae. W 
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Concluding Refleions, Nis 


Fr ſex ARGUMENTS deduced from general 4 | 
. ples, however obvious they may appear, ſtrike 
pot the bulk of mankind fo forcibly as fas. The 


revenues 


8 
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revenues of Bengal, without including the Jas 
 gieers, amounted, in the year 1766, to near three 
millions and fix hundred thouſand: pounds of our 


money. The charges of collection, the Nabob's 


overnment, penſions, civil, military, and ma- 
expences, being deducted, there remained 
a balance of one million three hundred thouſand 
pounds, for the ag 1 The expences have 
ſince been encreaſing year 

creaſing. Both were haſtening to that middle 
point, Which would balance the accounts of the 
Br itiſh nation, with the ms of Mer arms 
in the Eaſt. . 


and the revenues de- 


„ 1% p 
8 
* 

— 


To conceal this led as much as poſſible, ruinous 


men fell on a very ſhallow and poor expedient. ſtate 


The ſervants of the Company protracted the 
time of cloſing the accounts to make up the uſual 


ſum; and by theſe means, an encroachment of 


five months was, by degrees, made upon the ſuc- 


ceeding year. To underſtand this circumſtance, 
it is neceſſary to obſerve, that the collections are 


not fixed to a particular term, They are continu- 
ed without intermiſſion, and the produce of the 


five months, which may amount to one million 


five hundred thouſand pounds, muſt be deducted 
from the accounts made up, ſince _ 1775 Fr 
was ſubmitted to our management. # 


: Notuwithſtanding this deception, it was wh the of the w6- 
| only deficiency in the ſtate of money affairs. The ue. 


revenues of the year 1769 had, beſides, fallen 
ſhort five hundred thouſand pounds; ; and what 
further reduction the famine which enſued may 
have made, time can only demonſtrate. By the 
beſt accounts from Bengal, there was not à ba- 
lance of five hundred thouſand pounds remain- 
ing, after all expences were paid ; and this was 
not above half the ſum neceſſary to purchaſe: the 
annual inveſtmence' of the Company. No fair 
100 concluſion, 


PLAN” FOR RESTORING BENGAL 
concluſion, however, can be drawn from the pro- 


| duce of one year; and the vigilance of the Court 


of Directors has ſince eſtabliſhed ſome beneficial 
regulations. To flatter the ſanguine, we will ſup- 
pole, that the net balance will amount, on the 
preſent. footing, to one million. The ſum is juſt 
ſufficient for the inveſtments of the are 


without leaving a fingle farthing in the trealury tp 
anſwer any extraordinary emergency. 
propoſed plan are obvi- 


The advantages of the 
ons ; and, therefore, eaſily explained, Let it be 


ſuppoled, that the rent-roll of the year 1766 fhall 


be taken as the rule of the quit-rent to be paid, 
after the ſale of the lands. Let none think this 
ſum too much. Under the management of the 
proprietors, the lands would in a few years pro- 
duce thrice the ſum of three millions fix hun- 
dred thouſand pounds; but the Subject muſt re- 
ceive a bribe for his induſtry. The Company, 
at preſent, complain, that the Talookdars, or 

thoſe who poſlels lands in property, run away with 
all the tenants. 'Their eſtates are flouriſhing, 


whilſt our limited policy of letting the lands by 


the year, has created ſolitudes around. After a 


thorough examination of fictitious tenures, pt wate 


encroachments and public embezzlements, we 
may with great propriety, venture to add, at 
leaſt one million to the above ſum. But to 

with a moderation which precludes reply, we ſhall 
only take it for granted, that four hundred thou- 


ſand pounds are, by theſe means, only gained. 


Even this ſum will fix the annual revenue at four 
millions; and there let it reſt till the proſperity of 


the country {hall authoriſe an encreaſe, by flight 


icmpoſts on trade and: the articles of a. 5 


tion. 


The abolition of the tyrannical and) dtpolitic 


government of the Nabob, will be a favibg of five 


hundred 
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hundred thouſand pounds on the annual expences. Advanta- 
The fact is notorions; that the real expence of? 


this ſecondary and intermediate government, in 


penſions and in the mode of collection, exceeds 


ſix hundred thouſand pounds; but the judicial 
and fiſcal ſyſtems eſtabliſhed in the preceding 
plan will not exceed one hundred thoufand pounds, 


with all the advantages of a ſalutary and equita- 


ble adminiſtration of juſtice and law. To this 
fam we may add the five hundred thouſand pounds 
which have fallen off from the revenue, as the 
firſt-fruits of the plan; all which, ſuppoſing the 
expences of the civil, military, and marine de- 
partments to remain as at preſent, would make 
an annual difference of one million four hundred 
thouſand pounds, in fayour of the Company. 
The inveſtments of the Company might in that 
caſe be encreaſed, yet leave a ſum for the treaſury 
in Calcutta for emergencies. | : 


. 


The treaſury, however, ought not to be too of thepre- 
rich, leſt circulation ſhould deaden in the king- ne 


dom. Two millions in ſpecie would be ſufficient. 


To employ. the ſurplus to advantage, together 
with the ten millions, which are ſuppoſed to ariſe - 


from the ſale of the lands, a bank ought to be eſ- 
tabliſhed for the purpoſe of lending out ſums of 
money, not exceeding- three years purchaſe on 
landed ſecurity to the N boy at the intereſt 
of ſeven per centum. The land-holders would be, 
by theſe means, enabled to raiſe the neceſſary 
ſums, at leſs than half the intereſt which they 
now pay; and the Company would have good ſe- 
curity for their advances. Let us ſuppoſe, that, 


in the courſe of a few years, ten millions were 


lent upon theſe terms, that ſum would produce an 
annual intereſt of ſeven hundred thouſand pounds; 
which, upon the whole plan, makes a yearly ba- 
lance, in favour of the Company, of Two MIL 


LIONS 
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LIoNS ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS MORE 


THAN THEY AT PRESENT RECEIVE, excluſive of 
a PRODIGTIOUsS and GROWING. TREASURER; and the 


moderate impoſts which may be hereafter laid on 


articles of luxury. 72 
The Plan, to ſpeak the leaſt in its 8 is 
practicable in its great and general line. It ven 


Ted por even partially followed, immenſe, ſudden, 


nt advan but no buman fore« 

fi can abſolutely / As the preciſe ſums. 
1 ugh the Pies of the Enquiry has not! the 
vanity to ſuppoſe that his ſcheme. is, in all its 
prone: th llible, he will venture to pledge him- 
ſelf to his country, that, ſhould the more materi- . 
al parts of his ſyſtem be adopted, the 3 


to be derived from it would not fall ſhort of 
calculations. His knowledge of the kingdom of 


Bengal, and its various reſources, gives him a con- 
fidence on this ſubject, to which he is not intitled 
by * abilities. 


THE 
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Obſervations —Death of Akbar—Acceſſion of Selim, 
by the name of JEHANGIRE—Rebellion. of Sultan 
 Chuſero—Battle of Lahore—Chuſers's misfor- 
tunes Rebellion quaſhed—Executions—War with 
 Perfia—A conſpiracy. 4; . 


"Tx E great abilities of Akbar confirmed the A. D. 
houſe of Timur on the throne, and eſtabliſhed ige 
tranquillity over all their vaſt conqueſts in India. 1014. 
Vigorous in his meaſures, without tyranny, he S 
impreſſed the minds of men with awe, and checked, 

that ſpirit of diſcord and 2 ambition, which 

had prevailed in more feeble reigns. Govern- 

ment becoming ſettled and uniform in its regula- © 

iD | ; tions, 


a THE HISTORY OF HINDOSTAN. | 


. D. tions, the arts of civil life began to increaſe and 
Hes. flouriſh, among a people naturally induſtrious. 
1014. and ingenious. The ſplendor of the court, the 
wealth of individuals, created a general taſte for 
pomp and magnificence ; and the crowded levees © 
of the great, where all endeavoured to excel in 
the art of pleaſing, rendered the Indians equal in 
politeneſs to the nations of Europe. Learnin 

was not unknown, if we exclude the abſtruſe 
ſciences, The Arabian and Brahmin ſyſtemg of 
philoſophy were ſtudied ; and the powers of the 
mind were generally cultivated and improved. 
obfervati- This character of civilization, it muſt be con- 
8 feſſed, tallies not with the political conduct of the 
ple. But neceſſity and ſelf-preſervation make 

a kind of apology for crimes under deſpotiſm, 

which would be unpardonable in a community 
governed by general and known laws. In ſtates, 
ſubje& to arbitrary government, there is no ſe- 
curity, no honour, no independence in private 
life. The nation is divided into two ſorts of peo- 
ple, the oppreflors and the oppreſſed. Every man 
of ſpirit, of family, and of fortune, muſt, in ſelf- 
defence, endeavour to poſſeſs a ſhare of the go- 
vernment under which he was born. When he 
ſtarts forth from obſcurity, he muſt adopt the 
political principles of his country, or be ruined 
in all his ſchemes, however repugnant theſe prin- 

ciples may be to the general dictates of humanity, 

and the particular diſpoſition of his own mind. 

The greateſt virtues therefore are often blended 

with the worſt vices; and this circumſtance gives 

a variety and ſtrength of feature to Aſiatic cha- 

rafters, unknown in the ſettled governments of 

the weſt. OY ek ra 
Ex'entand Though the empire of the Mahommedans in 
e em. India was not fo extenſive under Akbar as it had 
pire. been under ſome princes of the Patan Dynaſty, 
it 


1 a H AN Got, RE... J. 
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to twenty. ty r 10 ow i 
7 Went W. 5004 

N 2 ſouthern penin — 
bl ee wn WY, the dez. 
An Timur, 981 northef F 
wy uth 1 15 fl vader the thirty . 
{AN ninetent rallels o WR; and "gy ex- 
tended e from .ealt to veſt a M 

| he gel degrees... Ther teve ues, accord 8 


Imperial _ regiſter, were, thirt: two mill 1 2 | 
fiber elved: in the 8 excluſſve 


-=* 


and the. eſtates; o th 


uſtomary plefents, 
. . the crown,. which at their death” _- 
verted to 5 emperot, and amounted, at a __ 
ium, to twenty, millions more, of our money. | 
ix 


N 
r 


| ah ſum moe ws r _ 
ing an ar my ok three hundted thouſand hor 
many of fook,. ſupport of tle ſplendor. of "the 
Court, 41 in falaries of civil officers, 2 
When the indiſpoſition of the emperor Abr [ntriges 
rendered him incapable of attending to public by- — 7 
; ny thg FRO 5 be of. governaient fell n Selim. 
lieh, Akbar's dn i 
_noryiſaoding the diſputes as 
formerly with his father, was ſtill looked 
heir of the empire. But the Viſiet's 
married ta Chuſero, the eldeſt 
that miniſter was defirous of plac- 
1 in the hands' #3 his 
E 4 e was ſupported. in this ſcheme by 
many 1 the molt. enterpriaing 1 2 
powerful A was Raja. Man Singh, whoſe 


FUG 85 el k 
5 ini ul Wm lire, Lahore, Mol. 
Us, * Kang teh, 8 Sirkind, _ — Agta, 


Allebabad, Oud . Se Malons: Berkr 
Ohandeiſn, G ende; e 9 
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3 * Hs tor or HOS TAN. 
Ib. fer e way i neue of Chäſerd. The Rafz, 
* 5 antiquity df his faunty, and his on ad- 

reſs, conimariled alf he lindo intereſt in the 

N e 'ahd' he had; at that very time, tr 
|  Uhoifand of his textiV6Tihjoftv'6f the Rajapur 
who near” the” envit6ns' of the capital, —— 


© CO his 9 Toy Legs tired f 
powerful e Fa th =p 


"ur 55 $i Hh A 1 yo dere 
e before bim All their henes;” —— ett 
5 e e proc eee 
you feverely 5 8 2 - y acknow! edged 
e eimpite 


his for „ obl | 
"the Hi WO lord ir ay" Him bee e 0 
romiſe to ſupport his title, 9729-79 mage bene 


Ais heck” On the ſixteent ch. of the Tectia” Jemmad; in 

8 the Fear of whe Wie one 6ug and fourteen, 

| "hel luſtriouy Akbar expir 1 amid che 

tears of Bis f Wheel; A 870 foved him as their fi- 

1 her, admired him ts their ace And : feared 

| 100 im as their prince. The promiſe extorted by 

e ſemperor om the Vier and Man Sing in 

92 5 6 your. of Se im, bad no efeft of” = conduct. 
han they 


> was no. ſhone dead't bled or 
Go ty in he houſe) bf the e, al dee 
| er 'defiberationF nfavouf” vf Cher, in 2 
lice © his bath, „Selim in the that! me Was 
1 5 10. = 60 end aff Wis friend in his own 
197 | retained n fuſpenſe for ſomie 
buff Fei 4 bat, ee 
guards, took at" len a 
of ordered the 1990 & be ſhirt! ats Waben 7 
h s from ing the ch and, „ng the | 
Snow | in his hand haſtened to the pa Ia ce of =, va 
le preſented them on h Kees, an 10 Faden b im 
. eniperor.. ' All preſent js . 
The news ſoon reached — ue: —— Viſier. 
The party of Chuſerg was ſtruck * a ſudden 


panic. 
3 — 
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panic. They broke up from council, 3 A. D. 
all poſſible. Hacke te pay hein reſpects 0 the now... us 
ſovereign«;; The Viken took care not to be the 104. 
laſt. The hopes. aß Chuſero ware daſhed in a mo. It . 
ment. | He was feiged: with fear, and fled d ũ  _ 
the river in a ſaxall canoe, with Raja Man e a apes 
and — himſelf in that prince's. bouſe ul, 
he obtained a pardon. from his. father. | Ferids, | 
far this ſignal ſeryice, wat advanged 0 the.zank, 
of pay maſter / genegal of the forces, by the title -“ 
Muttaaa Jand many other diſtinguiſaing 
| hott A os et center, e 5 
Salih ws born 1 Güri, near; A. on.) Tad ets 
naſday the ſeventeguth of the ſecond Ribbi, ian 
the nine hundredth and: ſeventy-ſeventh- woot * 
the Higera. The, moſt remarkable event of Se; 
lim's lie, before his acceſſtion; Was, his diſobe- 
dience to his father's! orders, rather than his ze- 
bellion againſt him, about two years prior to that | 
manarch's deaths Inſolent at feſt, he refuſed. tio 
return to his duty, ànd was once actually at the. 
head of ſeventy.thouſand men. Upon the death 
of the prince Daniäl, he, however; ſubmitted, 
having then a nearer proſpect of the throne; Ak- 
W HAIPEO him for his diſobedience at 
uh puſillanimity afterwards, for throw- 
ng bimſelf upon an enraged; ſovereign's mercy,. 
wth he was at the head of à great army, re- 
. bim into favour. When Selim the 
reins of government in his hands, he aſſumed the 
titles of Noor- ul- dien Mahommed JaRANGd4, 
or Mahommed the Light of the Faith and con- 
QUREROR - or TH WAI D. He dated the com- 
mencement of his reign fromthe twentieth 1 dhe 
| ſecond Jemmad 10 14, which anſwers to the 21ſt. 
of Odober, 1603, being then in the thirty-ſe-: SY 
"a e ** was: interred with 8 
| great. 


PP. o = 
as. 
Got? 
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A. D. great pomp at Secundra near A 3 and the 
rye af — men were diſtracted N grief and 
1014. joy, funeral ſolemnity, and the feſtivity attending | 
upon the acceſſion of a new ſovereign. 
33 Chan Azim, the diſcontented Viſier, and the” 
viſe admi- Raja Man Singh, were ſo formidable in the em- 
niſtration. pire, that 1 thought it moſt prudent to 
accept of the ance of both, and to 
confirm them in hor pective honoùrs and go- 
vernments, without animadverſion upon their 
late eonduct. Man Singh was diſpatched to his” 
ſubaſhip of Bengal; Chan Azim to that of Malava. 
The prince Chuſero made his appearance at court 
and bis father, after a ſevere reprimand, rook * 
bim at laſt into favour. The emperor in the 
mean time began his reign by a ſtrict adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice, and by a minute inſpection into 
the finances and reſources of the ſtate. He iſſued 
a public edit to confirm all the laws and ula- 
tions in force. Many ſubas were removed 1 
their reſpective governments into other provinces: 
{ome were diſmiſſed to make room for the empe- 
ror's abettors and friends. Ihe deprived gover- 
vors repaired to court to reſtore themſelves, by 
money and/ intrigue, to their former dignities. 
Some ſucceeded in their views: others were re- 
duced to deſpair, through want of ſucceſs. The 
latter began to form treaſonable deſigus to recover 
the conſequence and power which they had loſt. 
A conſpi- To accomplith their purpoſe, the diſcontenred ' 
nes ” 8 lords turned their eyes upon Chuſero, and hoped, 
ſon (hu- by his means, to effect a revolution in the ſtate. 
| leroi; "They pretended to have the greateſt attachment 
to his perſon: they magnified the number of his 
friends, and his own merit. They rouzed his 
ambition by the — of paſt actions, and ani- 
mated it by the fair proſpe& of preſent ſucceſs. 
| But what had moſt weight with the prince, they 
3 intimidated 


wu | 
*» 


neceſſary to be obſerved in all arduous 'undertak- - 
ings againſt deſpotic governments, rendered it. 


| intimidated him with 


CUP EH A- vor 'R E. 


pretended 
deſigns of his father againſt his life. The 


_ difficult for Chuſero to know the true ſtate of 
things. The ſpies, whom the emperor had placed 
around him, in the mean time, increaſed, and 
confirmed his ea, Ambition, aided by timi- 


S — 


— at length prevailed over filial duty. He 
3 into danger, to take immediate 


on of a throne, which he was born one 


. to mount, without the doubtful fortune of | 
the ſword. | 


Chan Aim, and the Raja Alan Singh, had 


1 


7 


diſcoveries of the "A; D. 
1605. 
Hig. 
1014. 


cho re jects 
a propoſal 


the addreſs not to appear openly in the conſpi- of aſſaſſi- 
were, however, known to be the ton. 


life nnd ſupport of the whole. They were ſtill 
under the cloud of the emp 
Which, at a convenient ſeaſon, might burſt on 


peror's diſpleaſure, 
-their heads. The prince being ſo far involved in 


Lf the e it would be dangerous for bim to re- 
© . juſtiy conſidering the improba- 
* bility of ſu 


by open force the Impe- 


rial power, propoſed the more 1 expedient 
of affafſinaung Jehangire. The propoſal” came 
to the ears of the prince. Though be was bent 
upon rebellion, he ſtartled at * Nature 
was rouzed in his breaſt. My 
he, i 1 enjoy life without a "hinges; but 1 


enjoy à throne ſtained wich a "father's 


„esd. n e r e of the-Metd. 


Let us throw away c daggers of -aflafline,” and 


Owe our es. to our ſ words.. 


father, ” ſaid 


The conſpirators pretended to applaud the no- The plot 


inſtant,” were irreſolute and embarraſſed in thee 


- councils. * Many, violent at the beginning, now 


awed by thy greatneſs of the undertaking, 9 
| back 


| ble ſentiments of the prince; but they, from that 4 er- 


> 
om 


1015. 
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back from their purpoſe, and began tb ſhelter 
- themſelves behind che another. The 


emperor, 
in the mean time, was in part informed of the 


A plot. ie prepared 10 ſeize the prince: the latter 


Firſt t. 


3 
5.9 


the ſame kind, failed. 


They neglected to execute the dafi 


was appriged of his father's deſigns. | By a pre- 
mature diſcovery, this W like many = | 

ear took 0 
the adherents of Chuſero. * himſelf was afraid. 


. ſtroke, 


{They 


which their ſituation and ſafety 


began to remove [themſelves — immediate 


danger, as if the preſent were more 10 be feared 
than thoſe which in future they had to oppoſe. 


21 however, did net gether: 1 their 
On Monday cbe-oighth of Zehidge, ar months 


after the acceſſion of -Jehangire to the throne of 


India, near one hundred of the conſpirators aſ- 


ſembled privately,/ in the evening, at the tomb of 


| the | emperor | Akbar. Chuſero having joined 
them, on pretence of paying bis devotions at his 


grandfather's ſhrine, they proceeded, that very 


nigbt, toward Delhi. — ky day- break, next 
morning, they bad reached the city of Muttra, 


about thirty- eight miles from Agra; and entered 


the towu, when: the troops, vhO garriſoned the 


place, were on the parade. They halted for re- 
A ; and they had the good fortune not to 

be ſuſpected by the officer who commanded at 
Muttra, Huſſein Beg Chan Boduchſhi, who had 
been governor of the province of Cabul during a 


conſiderable part of the former reign, being turned 


out of his office by the emperor was on his way 


to court. Having travelled in the night on ac- 


count of the heat of the weather, he happened to 


enter the city of Muttra at the oppolite gate juſt 


when the prince arrived. They met in the mar- 


ee Chuſero was. no ſtranger to the diſ- 


content 
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„ their burning | en and mourned over their 

E. infants and aged parents, whq had, not ſtrength. 

_2915... to avoid the flames, Some "wu teſolute de- 

— ended themſelves againſt the rebel s, gol to. their 
0 


2 


valour owed their lives. © The orders of the prince, 
it muſt be amps, did not extend to ſych rigout 
and cruelty. But he found. it impoſſible to 15 
ſtrain from es 7 x bj undiſciplined ſaldi 
1.5 ſet them an example of wickedneſs 15 
and jt was not to be expekted . they 
a . his commands j 11 favour of huma- | 
., nity iy ju 
as the. waſteful f r refs of Chuſero t 
59 Pei. is followers. 1 progy eatly mercae 
der contri- their eu in the march, "he fell aid the my hs 
buon, of that | capital, under . The ga 
being ts, Ee: 155 elk \ Was preſerved Ras pl. 
lage. The unfortunate people who lived withouf 
the. walls, from. their delay. in _raifing. the ſui 
impoſed p W had their . les conſumed 
with fire. Pry to thouſands were 1 5 Many, 
10, retrieve. their affairs, Joined the rebels, 
make repri pap the world for the loſs ehe 
e had ſultainec 
8 eleven. o clock of the ſame. night on which : 
Fues Chu. Chuſero © a Agra, his father. was informed of 
ſero, his flight by the captain-general, who was ordered 
to purſue 1 ke. the fugitive, About an 


72 55 after oy er's departure with a cor 15 
able body of horſe, the emperor daten 
loyalty, ede his commangs t 4 = 


turn. Ferid Bochati, lately raiſed ? Jie ide dig 
of Murtaza Chan, and to the office of ER. 
er-general. of the forces, was diſpatched, oo 

that ſervice, with an a dditional ber of He | 
"The whole under Ferid amaunted to ten 0a 
bhorſe, which greatly retarded his march Chuſe- 


do, of courſe, had the more time to haraſs the 
country, 


! 


—. 


I 


menen 11 
 eountry, and to ſtreng himfelf. In the morn - . b. 


ing, 'as ſoot as" day-light appeared, the emperor 7 


mounted bis horſe; "and having afſembled all e. 


the forces in aud near Agra, leaving a ſufficient ow 
garrifon in the place, marched with a great army 
toward Delhi. He was, upon the occaſion; heard 
to repeat a verſe, which implied, « That fortune 
depended' upon expedition more than on counſel; 


and that bis life mould be darkened who put off 


till to- morrom what” dught to be done to- day.“ 


The undutiful _ ur of a ſon, whom he 
ro 


loved, was a ſevere ke to his mind. He re- 

fuſed to eat or drink, or to take reſt for ſome 

time; and even opium, 20 which he was much 
addicted, he decknede 2 7 
Ihe governor and il bitants of Delhi, having who takes 
recovered from the” firſt impreſſions "which the of Libor 
ſudden arrival and ravages committed by Chuſero 225 


had made upon their minds, prepared for a reſo- 
lute defence. Soi troops, who were ſtationed _ 
in different parts country; "had thrown ' 
themſelves into the to. As there was a conſider- 


able quantity of the "Fmperial treaſure lodged in 


the city, as well as the great wealth of private per- 


„ 47 


ſons, the intentions of the prince were to have 
ſurprized Delhi, and to furniſh himſelf with mo- 


ney ſufficient to raiſe an army in the-province of 
Punjab. But the general terror which his rapa- 
city dad excited carried the news of bir march be- 
fore him, and diſappointed his deſigt 

ing of being able to force” Delhi to furrender 


before the arrival of the Im army, having 


temained only two days im t — Chuſero 


took the route of Lahore.” deen, on his 


march, joined by a —— men, be at- 


? tempted, imm 1 upon his arrival, to take 
that city by eſcalade. He was repulſed with ſome 
lofs by the garriſon ; and being at the ſame time 


deſtitute 
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A. D. deſtitute of artillery; he was grea oncerted 
" fo 2 bis meaſures. He, Leben, Ky the 
[ place. 4 8 
—— The Imperial. troops. i 5 | rovinee 2 
— threw themſelves i into Lahore, They ſallied out 
Ferid Po. pn dhe beſiegers nine ſucceſſive days, but - they 
chan. were as often repulſed, and o liege io ſhelier them: 
ſelves behind their walls. uſero in e 
time had drawn together ſome arti m mall 
fortreſſes in the neighbourhood, which he had 
found means to ſurpriſe. Nothing could be effe&- 
ed again(t the place before the arrival of Ferid, 


the paymaſter. general, with the emperor's advanc- 


ed guard. The prince, with an army of thirty 
thouſand horſe and foot, but without order, — 
out diſcipline, marched out of his camp to give 
battle to Ferid. The garriſon. of Lahore 42 
ing his motions, fell upon his rear. He leſt a 
part of his army to oppoſe them: With the "ig 
maining part he attacked Ferid. His troops be - 
haved better than their diſcipline ſeemed to pro- 
miſe. He expoſed his own perſon. He was at 
length deſerted ; and, preſſing among the thickeſt 
of the enemy, he found himſelf with only a few 
of his principal adherents, who bravely fought by 
his fide, In this ſituation he was ſurrounded by 
the Imperialiſts on every fide. He was perſonally 
known to them all. They were tender of his 
life; and, in attempting to take him priſoner, 
they permitted him to make his eſcape. Great 
honours were conferred upon Ferid by the empe- 
ror, on account of this ſignal victory. 
Fluduat- The unfortunate Chuſero wandered all * 
. of bis through w woods, ym a few attendants. 
adherents, army was all diſperſed. He came a; e morn c 
to a hut, where, quite overcome b 5 | 
laid himſelf down to reſt. Some of his friends 


having diſcovered where he lay, alſembled round 
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oy They began — . the A, p. 
2 untoward ſituation of cheir affairs. . 
diſfoted in apinion. Such of the chiefs a0 Were 018. 
natives of Bengal and the adjacent provinces, in- — 
ſiſted updti taking the route af that quarter of 
lodia, by: the — of the northern mountains: 
alleged, that the Raja Man Singh, who was 
-then ſuba of Bengal, poſſeſſed great power, which 
he would not fail to exert im his nephew's caule® : 
that the country: was rich and populous :. that it 
was an invariable maxim among che |Hindoo 
. princes; never to deſert the intereſt of a ſtranger 1 
ho ſhould throw himſelf under their protection: 7 
Beſides, that che Raya Man Singh joined the af- 5 
fection of a relation to the prince, to the natural 
faith of his nation to the ſuppliant and unfortn- 
nate. Phe natives of Chandeiſh and Malava were 
for trying their fortunes in their reſpective pro- 
vinces. Chan Aim, the late Viſier, father · in- 
la of Chuſero, was governor of the latter; and 5 
they doubted not but he would ſupport che dig- 174 
inity of his on ay ay They added, that Aim 
ns poſſeſſed of à ſine army, provided kat 
lery, and wrhiſhed with ſtores. 
FHuſſeis Beg, Who was in chief Saane wth 
the prince, ſtarted objections to the different plans They 222 
of his ather — He urged the diſtance of 
te march, and the impoſſibility:of forcing their 
way through countries full of Imperial troops, 
_ who, would. be very active, ſince Fortune had 
forſaken. che ſide of Chuſero.. He propoſed that 
they hould continue their route to Cabul; where 
ben himſelf bad intereſt ſufficient to arm the whole 


province, together with his native country Buduch- 


„ I; wad cuftoldary with the Mabomwedan emperors of 

N Hindoſtan to demand the davghters of * Hindoo prinites' i in 
_ 'matriage. The mother of INE" u. * IO * 
. e e * $729 +75 | 
thin, 
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£ 
. D. | ſhin; in favour of the prince. Ghuſero, durin 
_ 2656. the debate, fat ſilent. Having at length wei 
| -fo& each opinion, he declared in favour of that of 
—- Huſſein; alleging, that the troops of the north 
were moſt faithful to their chiefs. The obſerva- 
tion diſpleaſed the other chiefs: they murmured, 
and left his preſence. They ſaw that their affairs 
were deſperate, and they reſulved to e to 
their reſpective habitations; covering their fears 
under a pretended diſguſt at the preference given 
tothe counſel of Hufe. 
He arrives Chuſero in a few minutes found himſelf deſert - 
danke of ed by thoſe who had made him the tool of their 
the Attoc ambition and revenge. Reproaches were to no 
effect. He blamed his adherents fortheir timidi- 
ty and perfidy; but he himſelf was not leſs cul- 
pable. His mind was agitated with various paſ- 
ſions. Rage againſt his own folly was the moſt” 
predominant. Huſſein was the only chief of note 
who remained of the conſpirators. His follow- 
ers, conſiſting of three hundred horſe, and a few 
of the prince's menial ſervants; formed their 
- whole retinue. With theſe they ſet out for Cabul. 
Being forced to depart from the high road, they 
frequently loſt their way, as they were obliged to 
travel in the night. A enn amd 
where, for, Keeping their courſe. through unf 
boats, paths, and by- roads, they at length arrived on the 
banks of the river Attoc, the largeſt branch of 
the Indus. It was impaſſable without boats. It 
was then A They moved down the river 
to the ferry of Choudera. Finding no boats at 


that place, though a much frequented paſfage, 
they underſtood that orders had been ſent to conceal 
them. The ferryman and villagers. were aſleep. 
It was propoſed to ſeize them, to force them to 
| diſcover where the boats were laid. Some were 
taken in their beds; others eſcaped, * 
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their outcries, alarmed the country. e 


ſtop the paſſage of the river; and that, in obedi- 
ence to theſe orders, he had ſecreted the boats. 
Huſſein in the mean time having diſpatched ſome 
of his followers in queſt of the boats, they found 
two, filled with wood, in a neighbouring creek, 
Theſe were unloaded, and brought to the proper 

e. The zemindir, being rouzed from fleep' 


by the noiſe, had come by this time to the banks 
0 le. 


the Attoc, attended by a concourſe of people. 
He called to thoſe who dragged the boats, that he 


had an Imperial mandate to prohibit all perſons, 


under ym of death, to croſs the river. They, 
intimidated by his threats, turned the head of the 
two boats acroſs the ſtream. The prince's party 
fired upon them: ſome were killed, others p ung- 
ed into the river; and a few expert 
the retinue of Chuſero, brought one boat with 
difficulty to the ſhore. © . ee 


The banks of the Attoc were in the mean time he is in 
people. An officer ar- Pet * 


crowded with the country 
rived with a hundred horſe to guard the paſſage. 
Other detachments came gradually in from every 


ſwimmers, in 


treſs. 


quarter. Chuſero and Huſſein reſolved to fayve 


themſelves in the boat. They placed their hotſes 
in the center, and they themſelves took their ſeats 
in the ſtern. Their attendants, afraid of being left 


to the merey of their enemies, 'threw themſelves 


headlotig into the veſſel, and almoſt ſank her. 
They, however, puſhed her from ſhore; threw 
ſome overboard, and cut off the hands of others 
who clung to her ſides. Many were drowned. A 
few flain by the Imperialiſts. This was but the 


beginning of misfortunes. "Moſt of the oars had 
rudder. te 
complete 


been loſt in the confuſion; and the 


underſtood from thoſe that were taken, that or- the: | 
ders from the Imperial camp had two days before 0s. 
been received by the zemindar of the diſtri, o 
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A. D. complete the ruin of the unfortunate Chuſero, mw 
, ws Ri inadvertent £48 — Ls with, the, 


, wood with which the boat had been found loaded;, 
——> Theſe inconveniences, 2 to à want 2 
in the rowers, rendered it impoſſible for tham to 
manage the boat. She was carried; down the, 


ſlream. The confuſion. was greats . danger 
every moment increaſed. 5 


| Hei is The .zemindar;. a the party who! guarded, 2 


when Pri- the ferry, were . They ſeized upon thoſe 
loner. 5 

leſt aſhore. - They fied at het boat, and followed. 

her down the river. She ſtruck at laſt on a ſand- 

bank. Some plunged into the water to puſh; her, 

off: 2 the remained immoveable. . \The, fire contis * 

nued... Many were killed. No reſource, was left. 

The ſun was; juſt, xiGng., Caſim Chan, Who com- 

manded the party of borſe, ſeeing the vnfortu- 

nate prince in this unextricable fituatian, ſtapt tba 

fire. Being by this time joined by another officer 

who commanded a body of troops in the neigh- 

bourhood, both — theit elephants; and, 

bows. in to the bank on which the boat la ay, ſeized 

rince. Caſim placed him behind him on the 

e 455 ant, while the other officer ſecured Huſſein, 

The few that remained. of their dä en Wane 

| carried aſhore in another boat. | 

lis beha- Such was the end of a rebellion agen thous 

fore bis A juſt cauſe, concerted without, judgment, and 
biber. carried on with, very moderate abilities, by a 

prince ſcarce more unfortunate than he ed : 

io be. The « emperor was at the time encamped in 

a garden near Lahorę. He received, the. news of 

= ſeizure of the prince with, exceſſive joy. He 

ordered him to be brought; before him, with a 

golden chain from his. left hand to his left. foot, AC- 

cording to the laws of his anceſtors, Zingis and 

Timur. Huſſein, loaded with iron chains, was 

ag on the right-hand of Chuſero; Abdul 

| Rahim, 


1 * — — . * - 4 8 0 | oy < 1 
ae enn aur 


Rahim, anotber ef the principal. rebels, on bis 
leſt. Jebangire ſternly aſked his ſon, What 


could _ induce: thee, - Sultan Chuſero, to rebel ro15. 
againſt thy ſovereign and father? Chuſero wa 
to relent- He then, 


ſilent: the emperor began 

in a ſofter. tone, queſtioned him about his adviſers 
and abettars: in rebellion.  Chuſers- burſt. into 
tears. His father was ſurprized : for till chen he 


1 had remained firm. $. Father, ſaid the prince, | 


with a broken voice, „ my crime; is great; but 
let me ſuſſer for it alone. When you; accuſed 


me, I was ſenſible of my faults; and, as I was 


reconciled with the loſs of life, I behayed Mis 
dignity. But when you raiſe the remembrance of 


my friends, I am troubled at their fate. Let 


them eſcape as they. in wil Never became 
their adcuſer. 


Ichangire Rood ſilent hands by his preſſing him Execution | 
hereuts. 


no fatther, ſeemed to applaud his 9 
Any information from the prince would be un- 
neceſſary. The conſpirators, had impeached one 
another; and three hundred * the chiefs 
were already ſeized. The prince was delivered 
over, in cloſe confinement;/i into the hands of the 
paymaſter- general. Huſſein was ſentenced to be 
ſewed up in the raw hide of an ox, and to be 


thrown in that condition into the ſtreet. The hide . 
vas ſoon contracted by the heat of: the ſun; and 


he expired in a few hours. Abdul Rahim did 
not ſo eaſiby eſcape. Vinding that Huſſein was 
dead ſooner than they expected, thoſe. appointed 
to ſuperintend the executions, kept the aſs's hide 
in which Rahim was incloſed, conſtantly moiſt 


with water. He, lived for ſeveral days in that 


miſerable condition. Three hundred pales in the 
mean time were ſet up in to roi along the pub- 
lic road. The rebels, to that number, were drawn 
alive * the pales. n. aa "oy 
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the Perſi 
aus. 


if The ſiege 


i | raiſed, 


ſon could be aſſigned for theſe hoſtilities on the 


TED © | they loved. r! 
Candahar , 


example, he ordered an awning to be ſpread over 
the gate. way moſt expoſed to the enemy's fire. 
He fat under it all day, converſing with common 
4 2 whom, much againſt their inclination, 
he forced to attend him. The emperor;; fearing 


Chan, an old Omrah, to ſuperſede him in his go- 
vernment, with orders to defend Candahar to the 
laſt extremity. Ghazi Chan, an officer of great 
reputation, was, at the ſame time, difoarched 


enemy. Jehangire bimfelf, with the 22 


march of Candahar, when the Perſians raiſed Ge 


THE HISTORY or 'HINDOSTAN. 
tay, as long as any of the unhappy wretchies breatl- 
ed under their tortures, to view the horrid: light. He 
was led in chains through the midſt of them, whilſt 
be watered the ground with his tears. Some of 
them had been his deareſt companions; others his 
faithful ſervants, who had followed his fortunes, 
merely to ſhew their" e to 2 eee 


Theſe barbatous luden were ſexeoover: 2t 
Labore, when neus was brought to the Imperial 
camp, that the Perſians had inveſted Candahar 
with a numerous army j that Shaw: Beg, the go- 
vernor of that city and province, had, by his 
raſtmeſs, ſuffefed a very conſiderable loſs in a 
fally ; yet that he continued, without any ne- 
ceſſity, to expoſe the garriſon. - His conduct 
could only be accounted for by an abſurdity. bor- 
dering on madneſs. He was as careleſs of his 
own life as he was of his duty. Diſſolute beyond 


more from his negligence and debauchery, than 
he hoped from his fidelity and courage, ſent Sirdir 


with twenty-five thouſand horſe, to haraſs the 


part of the Imperial army, marched to Cabul. 
SGhazi had ſcarce advanced within ſix 


e, and retreated towards Choraſſan. No rea- 


fide of Perſia, except the favourable opportunity 
offered, 


3 een 
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ayinces 0 oratſa bis 
5 a that. it carr of 


raiſed. 
Ads bo 152 nh, 0 Ws the 80090 | 
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2 were the true mo- 
* the phe 8 He. However, admitte 

e excuſes of = Rar which ere brough 

) by fleia. ow oh {mall Jon 5 


Ck ar theſe ranſac 
Sultan Chulero 3 was aun in , A de 
which his active and vehement ee ee | 
very ill endure. The uſage he met with rem 
him of every hope of a reconciliation: with his 
father. The marks of affection ſhewn by the em- 
peror to his younger ſons, Purvez and Churrum, 
confirmed the ſuſpicions of Chuſero. It was alſo "i 
currently reported, that Jehangire was to appoint — 
one of the two favoured prinees, his ſucceſſor, 4 
Nothing but diſappointment, '-and even death, | 
preſented to Chuſers's s mind. His friends were 
ſtill numerous in the army. He ſounded them, 
by his emiſſaries: ſome moved by his misfortunes, 
many in love with novelty, began to form tre. 
ſonable deſigns againſt the emperbr s life. It was „ 
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— all privy to this conſpiracy :” others deny the 
e. 


Jiſcover- 


daily more and more obnoxious to his father. 
aer Nen n, 3599 ine 


THE 'HISTORY OF HINDOSTAN. 
d. havin; "diſpatched him, to raiſe Chuſero, 


from his priſon to the throne. 


Some writers doubt, whether Chuſero was at 


* 


whole. The firſt argue from the humanity of 
Chuſero ; the latter ſay, that it was a fiction of 


- Sultan Churrum, third ſon of 'Jehangire. This 
much is certain, that the firſt intelligence of the 


conſpiracy came, through prince Churrum, to 


the emperor's ears. He informed his father, that 


five hundred of the nobility were engaged in 4 


pr againſt His life. Jebangire was ſtartled, and 
that danger might ariſe from their power. As it 


was difficult, "therefore, to ſecure them all at 
once, he thought it moſt prudent to ſend all on 


different ſervices.” ' Four of the principals he re- 


ſerved, whom he ordered to be ſeized. They 


were tried for treaſon; ſufficient proofs could not 
be found. They were kept in confinement : Chu- 


ſero was more narrowly. watched; and became 
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new not how to act: he conſidered, that, ſhould _ 
he ſeize ſome, the reſt would be alarmed; and 
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E 1100 of the Sultana N Nobr- 2 
with Shere Aftun—Perſect der "of 


that Omrab. Her marriage. 285 the emp 
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1 EHANGIRE, having-reſeuled. the. affairs of pn 
— ovinces to the north · weſt eſt, of the Indus, Bengel 
toward the capital. When he was e , 
fng the Attoc, letters were received from Ilan 
Chan, governor of Behar, with intelligence, that 
Shere - Afkun, à native of Turkomania, who 
commanded in tha diſtrict of Burdwan,/ had, with 
his own hand, killed Kuttub-ul-dien Koka, Suba [7 
1 together with ſeveral other officers, 
who had ſet upon Shere Afkun, with an inten- 
tion to aſſaſſinate him. Jchangire was much af- : 
flicted at the death of his favourite Kuttub; but | 
he derived ſome, comfort from ihe Suba's. ſucceſs. | | 
the life of Shere Af kun. The circum- | | 
ſtances of the unhappy fate of this chief are in 
themſelves extraordinary; and the knowledge of | 
them is neceſſary for elucidating the ſequel o 
hiſtory of e. Io trace thin 2 | 
ſource, we muſt, for nde, Joſe. ight of the | 
unfortunate Sher. gin 
About twen cars. 3 period, Chaia err 
5 — — weſtern. Tartary, left that d.. a. 
untry to puſh. his fortune in Hindoſtan. He 
| was defended of an ancient and. noble 42 15 
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fallen into decay by various. revolutions of fortune. 
He, however, ! had received a good education, 
which was all his parents could beſtow. Fallin 
in love with a young woman, as poor as himſelf, 
he married her; but he found it difficult to pro- 
vide for her the very neceffaries of life. Reduced 
the laſt exttemity, he N N 0 Fan upon 
the uſual e 8 the needy Tartars of 
the north. He KF privatel a friends, Who either 
youll s not or. could 4 not aſl him, and turned his 
«Ws all conſiſted. of 


— 


n 


— 4 Placing his wife upon the wr he 5 
_ © walked by her fide, + She: happened to be with 
| edit, andicoold Ul endure che fatigue of fo great 
a journey. Their ſcanty pittance of money was 


oon en they had even ſubſiſted, for ſome 
days, eharity y, when they arrived on the 
kirts of the Great Solitudes, which ſeparate Tar- 


rary from the dominions of tbe family of Timur, 
in Indie. No houſe was there to cover them from 

ql tue inclemency of the weather; na hand to relie ve 
| _ their wants. To return, was certain Wr to 
proceed; apparent deſtruction. 
Hizsdiftreſs "They ba faſted three days : e complete cheis 
_ misfortunes, che wWiſe of Alaſs was taken in la- 

bour. She began to reproach ber huſband for 

leaving bis native country at an unfortunate hour; 

for exchanging*s quiet, though poor life, for the 

ideal proſpect of wealth in a diſtant country. 

In this diſtreſſed fitnatien ſhe brought forth 2 
daughter. They remained in the place for ſome 

hours, with a vain hope that travellers might paſs 
that way. They were difappointed; Human feet 

. ſeldom tread theſe deſarts: the ſun declined 
a-pace. They feared the approach of night: the 

place was the haunt * ou! beaſts; and ſhould 


they 


en 1 Inge. e fall 4 


on. Chaja Alaſa, in this extremity, 4 


his wife on the horſe, found himſeli ſo 


exhauſted that he ooud ſcarcely move. To carry 


the child was impoſſible: the mother could not 


even hold herſelf faſt on the norte. A long 1 


reſt began between Humanity and Neceſſity ; the 


latter prevailed, and they agreed to expoſe the 


child on the high - way. The infant, covered with 
leaves, was placed under a tree; aud. the diſcon- 
ſolate parents proceeded in tears. 


"When they had advanced about a mile "7. POO 


the place, and the eyes of the mother could no 


lowges er diſtinguiſh the ſolitary tree under which 


ad left her daughter, ſhe gave way to grief; 


and throwing | herſelf from the horſe on the gro 


exclaimed, - * My child! my child!“ She — — 1 


voured to raiſe herſelf; but ſhe had no m”—_— 


to return. Aiaſs was pierced to the heart. 


to bring her the infant. He arrived at 
the place. No ſooner had his eyes reached the 
child, than he was almoſt ſtruck dead with horror. 
A black ſnake, ſay our authors, was coiled around 
itz and Aiaſs believed he beheld him extending 
his fatal jaws to devour the infant. The father 
ruſhed forward. The ſerpent, alarmed at his vo: 
ciferation, retired into the hollow tree. He took 


up his daughter unhurt, and returned to the 
mother. He gave her child into her arms; and, 


as he was informing her of the wonderful eſcape | 


of the infant, ſome traveller appeared, and ſoon 


relieved them of all their 4 They Wee 5 


gradually and came to 


The emperor Akbar, at — arrival of Aiaſs, Via arrival | 


the preſence. He was a diſtant relation to Aiaſs, 
and ws received A with attention and * 
g Wy 


kept his court at Lahore. Aſiph Chan, one of fortuna: 
that monarch's principal Omraks, attended then Labore. 


r , — « 
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ſecretary. Aiaſs ſoon recommended himſelf to 
Aſiph in that ſtation; and, by ſome accident, his 
diligence and ability attracted the notice of the 
emperor, who raiſed him to the command of a 
thouſand horſe. He became, in proceſs of time, 
maſter of the houſehold; and his genius _ * 
ſtill greater than even his good fortune, he raiſed 
himſelf to the office and title of Actimãd- ul-Dowla, 
or high treaſurer of the empire. Thus he, Who 
had almoſt periſhed through mere want in the de- 
ſert, became, in the ſpace of a few years, the 
firſt ſubjeQ in India. Ty Ge, 
Character The daughter, who had been born to Aiaſs in 
role the deſert, received, ſoon after his arrival at La- 
Mher-ul- hore, the name of Mher-ul-Niffa, or the Sun of 
Nina. Women. She had ſome right to the appellation; ” 
for in beauty ſhe excelled all the ladies of the 
Faſt. She was educated with the utmoſt care and 
attention. In muſic, in dancing, in poetry, in paint- 
ing, ſhe had no equal among her ſex. Her diſpoſi- 
tion was volatile, her wit lively and fatirical, her ſpirit 
lofty and uncontrouled. Selim, the prince-royal, 
viſited one day her father. When the public en- 
tertainment was over, when all, except the prin- 
cipal gueſts, were withdrawn, and wine was 
brought on the table, the ladies, according to cuſ- 
tom, were introduced in their veils. - "By; 
She capti- - The ambition of Mher-ul-Niſſa aſpired to a con- 
dan Selim; queſt of the prince. She ſung—he was in rap- 
tures : ſhe danced—he could hardly be reſtrained, 
by the rules of decency, to his place. Her ſta- 
ture, her ſhape, her gait, had raiſed his ideas of 
her beauty to the higheſt pitch. When his eyes 
ſeemed to devour her, ſhe, as by accident, dropt 
her veil ; and ſhone-upon him, at once, with all 
her charms. The confuſion, which ſhe could well 
feign, on the occaſion, heightened the beauty > 
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her face. Her timid eye by. ſtealth fell upon the. 
prince, and kindled all his ſoul into love. He 
was ſilent for the remaining part of the evening: 
ſhe endeavoured to confirm, by her wit, the con- 
queſt which the charms of her petſon had made. 
Selim, diſtracted with his paſſion, knew not Marries 
What courſe to take. Mher-ul-Niſfa had been be- fs: 
trothed, by her father, to Shere Afkun, a Tur. ow, 
komanian nobleman of great renown. He ap- 
plied to his father Akbar, who ſternly refuſed to 
commit a piece of injuſtice, though in favour of 
the heir of his throne. The price retired abaſh- 
ed; and Mher-ul-Niffa became the wife of Shere 
Afkun. The latter, however, ſuffered in his 
proſpects in life, for not having made a voluntary - 
reſignation of the lady to the enamoured prince. 
Though Selim durſt make no open attack upon his 
fortunate rival during the life of Akbar, men in 
office worſhipped the rifing ſun, and threw ac- 
cumulated diſgrace on Shere Afkun. He be- 
came diſguſtd, and left the court of Agra. He 
retired into the province of Bengal, and obtain= F 
ed from the Suba of that country, the ſuperin- 5 
tendency of the diſtri of Burdwan. | 
The paſſion for Mher-ul-Niffa, which Seilm had — 1 
repreſſed from a reſpect and fear for his father, re- Selim. 
turned with redoubled violence when he himſelf 8 
mounted the throne of India. He was now abſo- 
lute ; no ſubje& could thwart his will and pleaſure. 
He recalled Shere Afkun from his retreat. He 
was, however, afraid to go ſo much againſt the 
current of the public opinion, as to deprive that - 
Omrah of his wife. Shere was inflexible: no 
man of honour in India can part with his ſpouſe, «<©- 
and retain his life. His incredible ſtrength and 
bravery had rendered Shere extremely popular. 
He was naturally high-ſpirited and proud; and _ 
it was not to be expected, that he would yield to 
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indignity and public ſhame. —His family, his for- 
mer reputation was high.—Botn of noble wry 
in Turkomania, he had ſpent his youth in Perſia z 
and had ſerved, with uncommon renown, Shaw - 
- Iſmael the third of the Sufvi line. His original 
name was Aﬀea Jill, but having killed a lion, 
be was dignified with the title of Shere Afkun, 
or the Overthrower of the Lion. Under the 
latter name he became famous in India, In the 
wars of Akbar, he had ſerved with great repbu- 
tation. He had diſtinguiſhed himſelf, in a parti- 
8 cy Os got Chan Chanan, at 5 tak - 
ing of Sind, by exhibiting prodigies o d⸗ 
= ſtrength e Proents a rours 
heaped upon him ; and he was highly eſteemed 
at court, during the life of Akbar, who loved in. 
others that daring intrepidity for which he him- 
ſelf was renowned. „ 5 
He is call- Jehangire kept his court at Delhi, when he 
ed to court. called Shere Afkun to the preſence. He received 
him graciouſly and conferred new honours upon 
him. Shere Afkun, naturally open and generous, 
ſuſpected not the emperor's intentions. Time, 
he thought, had crazed the memory of Mher-ul- 
Niffa from Jehangire's mind. He was deceived. 
The monarch was reſolved to remove his rival ; 
but the means he uſed were, at once, fooliſh and 
diſgraceful.” He appointed a day for hunting; 
and ordered the haunt of an enormous tiger to 
be explored. News was ſoon brought, that 4 
tiger of an extraordinary ſize was diſcovered in 
the foreſt of Nidarbari. This ſavage, it was faid, 
had carried off many of the largeſt oxen from 
the neighbouring villages. The emperor directed 
thither his march, attended by Shere Afkun, and 
ſeveral thouſands of his abe wh officers, with all 
their trains. Having, according to the cuſtom 
of the Mogul Tartars, ſurrounded the ground for 
many miles, they began to move toward the cen- 
| ter, 


ter, on all fides. The tiger was rouzed. His 
oaring was heard in all quarters: and the em- 
peror haſtened to the place. 1 8 
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The nobility being aſſembled, - Jehangire called fte 


aloud, * Who among you will advance . ſingly. 
« and attack this tiger ?” They looked on one 


another in filerice : then all turned their eyes n 
S$here Afkun. He feemed not to underſtand - 


their meaning: at length three Omrahs ſtarted 
forth from the circle, and facrificing fear to ſhame, 
fell at the em _ — and begged _ 
ſion' to try their ſtrength againſt the formi- 
dable 7 The pride of Shere Afkun aroſe. 


He had imagined, that none durſt attempt a 


deed ſo dangerous. He hoped, that after the 


refuſal of the nobles, the honour of the enter- 


prize would devolve in courſe on his hands. But 
three had offered themſelves for the combat : and 
they were bound in honour to infift on their prior 
right. Afraid of loſing his former renown, Shere 
Af kun began thus in the preſence, © To attack 
* an animal with weapons is both unmanly and 
« unfair. God has given to man limbs and 
“ ſinews as well as to tigers: he has added reaſon 


„to the former to conduct his ſtrength.” The 


other Omrahs obje&ted in vain, © That all 
4. men were inferior to the tiger in ſtrength ; and 
e that he could be overcome only with ſteel.“ 
I will convince you of your miſtake,” Shere 


Afkun replied : and, throwing down his ſword 


and ſhield, prepared to advance unarmed. 
Though the emperor was, in ſecret, pleaſed 
with a propoſal full of danger to Shere, he made 
a ſhew of diſſuading him from the enterprize. 
Shere was determined. The monarch, with 


feigned reluQance, e Men knew not whe- 


ther they ought molt to admire the courage of the 


man, or exclaim againſt the folly of the deed. 
Aſtoniſhment was painted in every face. Every 
tongue 


and kills 
an enor-e 
mous ti 
ger. | 
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tongue was filent. Writers give a particular, 


— 


Defeats a 


defign 


but incredible detail of the battle between Shere 


Afkun and the tiger. 'This much is certain, that, 
after a long and obſtinate ſtruggle, the aſtoniſh- _ 
ing warrior prevailed; and though mangled with 

wounds himſelf, laid at laſt the vage dead at his 
feet. The thouſands who were eye · witneſſes of the 
action, were even almoſt afraid to vouch for the 
truth of the exploit, with their concurting teſti- 
mony. The fame of Shere was increaſed; and 

the deſigns of the emperor failed. But the de- 
termined cruelty of the latter ſtopt not here: 

other means of death were contrived againſt the 
unfortunate Shere, | Ee Es 7 
He had ſcarce recovered from his wounds, 


2gainſt bis when he came to pay his reſpects at court. He 


life, 


was carefled by the emperor ; and he ſuſpected no 


guile. A ſnare, however, was prepared for him, 
Jehangire bad meanly condeſcended to give pri- 
vate orders to the rider of one of his largeſt ele- 
-pbants to waylay his rival, in one of the narrow 
ſtreets, when he next ſhould return to court, and 
there to tread him to death, As accidents of 
that kind ſometimes happen, from the rage of 
thoſe animals in the rutting ſeaſon, the thing 
might have paſſed without ſuſpicion, Shere was 
carried in his palanky. He ſaw the elephant in 
his way. He gave orders to the bearers to return 
back: the elephant came forward. They threw 
the palanky, with their maſter, in the ſtreet, and 
fled to ſave their lives. Shere ſaw his danger. 
He had juſt time to riſe. He drew a ſhort ſword, 
which Xa hung by his fide : with this wea- 
pon he ſtruck the elephant acroſs the root of the 
trunk, which he cut off with one blow. The 
animal roared, turned from him, fell down and 
expired. The emperor was looking out at a 


window. He retired with amazement and ſhame. 


Shere 


bit 


VO BRIE NING RE; 
Shere continued his way to the palace. Without 


EY any ſuſpicion of treachery, he related the particu- 


Jars to Jehangire. The latter diſguiſed his ſenti-. 
ments, but relinquiſhed not his deſigns. He 

the ſtrength and valour of Shere, who re- 
tired fatisfied and unſuſpecting from the preſence. 


Whether the emperor endeavoured to conquer Diſcomfits 


his paſſion for Mher-ul-Nifla, or felt remorſe from 
his own behaviour; is uncertain; but, for the 
ſpace of fix months, no further attempts were 
made againſt the life of Shere, who now retired 
to the capital of Bengal, The former defigns of 
Jehangire were no ſecret. They were the — 

of common converſation, little to the advant 
of the character of a great prince. Abſolute mo- 
narchs, however, are never without men who flat- 
ter their worſt paſſions, and adminiſter to their 
moſt pernicious pleaſures. Kuttub, Suba of Ben- 
„was one of theſe convenient ſycophants. To 
ingratiate himſelf with the emperor, though per- 
| haps not by his expreſs commands, he hired forty 
ruthans, to att and murder Shere, when an 
opportunity ſhould offer. Shere was apprized of 
the intentions of Kuttub. He continued within 
doors; but ſuch was his confidence in his own 
ſtrength and valour, that at night he would not 
permit his ſervants to remain in his houſe. They, 
according to cuſtom, retired each to his own 
home. An old porter only remained of the men 
ſervants, under the ſame roof with Shere. The 
aſſaſſins were no ſtrangers to a circumſtance com- 
mon in India. They made their obſervations up- 
on the houſe. They found that there was a room, 
on the right hand, within the principal door, 
which Shere uſed, as a writing-chamber. . This 
room communicated, by a narrow paſſage, with 
the ſleeping apartments. When it was dark, they 
took. 3 of the old porter's abſence, and 
| conveyed 
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forty aſſaſ- 
tins. 
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0 pr themſelves, without diſcovery, into the 
uſe | 
The principal door dilng bolted at the uſu | 


hour, Shere and his family went to bed. Some 


of the aſſaſſins, when they thought he was fallen 
aſleep, ſtole filently into his apartment. They 
prepared to plunge their daggers into his body, 
when one of them, who was an old man, being 


touched with remorſe, cried out with a loud voice: 


& Hold! have we not the emperor's orders? — 
us behave like men. Shall forty fall upon on 
6 and that one aſleep!” Boldly f * faid 


| Shere; ſtarting that inſtant from his bed. Seizing 


He is mur- 
dered. 


his ſword, he placed himſelf in a corner of the 

room. There he was attacked by the aſſaſſins. 
In a few minutes, many of the villains lay, wel- 
tering in their blood, at his feet. Scarce one half 
eſcaped without a wound. The old man, who 
had given warning, did not attempt to fly. Shere 
took him by the hand, praiſed and thanked him 
for his behaviour, and having enquired about 
thoſe who bad hired the aſſaſſins, diſmiſſed him, 
with handſome preſents, to relate the particulars 
abroad, 

The fame of this gallant exploit reſounded 
through the whole empire. Shere could not ſtir 
abroad for the mob, who prefſed around him. 
He, however, thought proper to retire from the 
capital of Bengal, to his old reſidence at Burd- 
wan. He hoped to live there in obſcurity and 
fafety, with his beloved Mher-ul-Nifla. He was 
deceived. The Suba of Bengal had received his 
13 for the purpoſe of removing the un- 
ortunate Shere; and he was not ungrateful. 
After deliberating with himſelf about the means, 
he, at laſt, fell upon an effectual expedient. Set- 
tling the affairs of his government at Tanda, 
which was, at that time, the capital of Bengal 

he 
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"OY Pts wich a great retinue, to n 
tour of the dependent provinces. In his rout he 
came to Burdwan. He made no ſecret to his prin- 
cipal officers, that he had the emperor's orders 
for diſpatching Shere: That devoted Omrah, 


that the Suba was entering the town in 
which he reſided,” mounted his horſe, and, with 
two ſervants. only, went to pay his reſpects. The 
Suba received Shere with affected - politeneſs. 
They rode, for ſome time, ſide by ſide; and * 
converſation turned upon indifferent Aire. 
Suba ſuddenly ſtopt. He ordered his elephant _ 
ſtate to be- davinghts which he mounted, under 
a pretence of with becoming . pomp in 

| the city of alc . ſtood Rill, when the 
Suba was aſcending; and one of the  pikemen, 
pr that Shere was in the way, ſtruck bis 
horſe, and began to drive him before him. Shere 
was enr at the affront. He knew that the 
pikeman durſt not have uſed that freedom with- 
out his maſter's orders: he ſaw plainly that there 
was a laid deſign againſt his life. He turned 
round upon the pikeman, and threatened him 
with inſtant death. He fell on the ground and 
begged for mercy. Swords were drawn. Shere 
had no time to loſe. He ſpurred his horſe up to 
the elephant, on which the Suba was mounted; 
and having broke down the amari or caſtle, cut 
him in two; and thus the unfortunate Kuttub be- 
came the victim of his o zeal to pleaſe the em- 
peror. Shere did not reſt here: he turned his 
ſword on the other officers. The firſt that fell 
by his hands was Aba Chan, a native of Caſh- 
mire; who was an Omrah of five thouſand horſe. 
Four other nobles ſhared the ſame fate. A death 
attended every blow from the hand of Shere. 
The renmining chiefs were at once aſtoniſhed and 
3323 They fled to a diſtance, and formed 


a circle 


8 


It 
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a circle around him. Some began to gall: him 


with arrows; others to fire with their m 
His horſe, at length, being ſhot with a ball in 
the forehead,” fell under him. The unfortunate 
Shere, reduced to the laſt extremity, to. 
upbraid them with - cowardice. He invited them 
ſeverally to ſingle combat; but he begged in vain. 
He had already received ſome wounds. He plainly 
faw his approaching fate. Turning his face 
toward Mecca, he took up ſome duſt with his 
hand; and, for want of water, threw it, by way 
of ablution, upon his head. He then ſtood up, 
ſeemingly unconcerned. Six balls entered his 
body, in different places, before he fell. His 
enemies had ſcarce the courage to come near, till 
they ſaw him in the laſt agonies of death. They 
praiſed his valour to the ſkies: but in adding to 
his reputation, they took away from their own. 
Mber-ul- The officer, who ſucceeded the deceaſed Suba 
Nita in the command of the troops, haſtened to the 
| houſe of Shere. He was afraid that Mher-ul- 
Niſſa, in the firſt paroxiſms of grief, might make 
away with herſelf. That lady, however, bore 
her misfortunes with more fortitude and reſigna- 
tion. She was unwilling to adopt the manners of 
her country, upon ſuch tragical occaſions. She 
even pretended, in vindication of her apparent 
inſenſibility, to follow the injunctions of her de- 
ceaſed lord. She alleged that Shere, foreſeeing 
his own fall by Jehangire, had conjured her to 
yield to the deſires of that monarch without he- 
ſitation. The reaſons, which ſhe ſaid, he gave, 
were as feeble as the fact itſelf was improbable. 
He was afraid that his own exploits would ſink 
into oblivion, without they were connected with 
the remarkable event of giving 'an — to 
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Mdet-ul-Miſta was ſent, with all imaginable In ele- 
care, to Delhi. She was full of the ambition of ed at court. 


becoming the favourite Sultana. Her vanity was 
diſappointed. Though ſhe was received with 


eat tenderneſs and affection, by Rokia Sultana 


gum, the emperor's mother, Jehangire re- 
fuſed to ſee her. Whether his mind was then 
fixed on another object, or remorſe had taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of his foul, authors do not agree. They, 


however, aſſert, with great improbability, that 


the emperor was ſo much affected with the death 


of his favourite, the Suba of Bengal, that he 


reſolved to puniſh Mher-ul-Niffa, for an accident 
in which ſhe no concern. Be that as it will, 
he gave orders to ſhut her up in one of the worſt 
apartments of the ſeraglio. He even would not 
deign to ſee her; and, contrary to his uſual mu- 
nificence to women, he allowed her but fourteen 
anas, about 'two ſhillings of our money, a-day, 
for the ſubſiſtence . of herſelf and ſome female 


ſlaves. This coldneſs to a woman whom he paſſio- 
nately loved when not in his power, was at once 


unaccountable and abſurd, _ 


Mher-ul-Nifſa was a woman of a haughty ſpirit, Not ſeen 


10 


and could not brook this treatment. She had no by the em- 


remedy. She gave herſelf up, for ſome time, to- 


grief, as if for the death of huſband; but it 
was diſappointment only that preyed upon her 


mind. She was at length reconciled to her con- 


dition, from a hope of an opportunity of re- kind - 
ling the emperor's former love. She truſted to 


the amazing power of her own beauty; which, 


to conquer, required only to be ſeen. The em- 
ror's mother, who was deeply intereſted for 
her- ul· Niſſa, could not prevail upon her ſon to 


ſee her. He turned away from her in ſilence, 


when ſhe ſpoke of the widow of Shere. An ex- 
pedient, however, offered itſelf to Mher-ul-Nifa. 


To. 
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. Toraiſe her own reputation in the ſeraglio, and 
to ſupport herſelf and ſlaves with more decen 


than the ſcanty pittance allowed her would admit, 


ſhe called forth her invention and taſte in working 


their kind, that they were bought with the 8 


ſome admirable pieces of tapeſtry and embroide- 
ry, in painting filks with exquiſite delicacy, and 
in inyenting female ornaments of ind. 
Theſe articles were carried, by ber ſlaves, to the 
different ſquares of the royal ſeraglio, and to the 
harams of the great officers of the empire, The 
inventions of Mher-ul-Niffa, excelled jo much 


- * 


avidity. Nothing was faſhionable among the ladies 


of Delhi and Agra, but the work of her hands, 
She accumulated, by theſe means, a conſiderable 


ſum of money, with which ſhe repaired and beau- 


vl! the end 
of four 
years. 


tified her apartments, and clothed her flaves i 
the richeſt tiſſues and brocades, while ſhe herſelf 
affected a very plain and ſimple dreſs. _ 


In this ſituation the widow of Shere cantinyed 
four years, without once having ſeen the emperox, 


Her fame reached his ears from every _apartmen 


in the ſeraglio. Curioſity at length vanquiſhed h 


, reſolution, He determined to be an eye-witn 


of the things which he had ſo often heard, con- 


cerning Mher-ul-Niffa. He reſolved to ſurprize 


her: and communicating his reſolution to none, 
he ſuddenly entered her apartments, where he 
found every thing ſq elegant and magnificent, 
that he was rack with amazement. But the 
reateſt ornament of the whole was Mher- u Niſſa 
bertel. She lay half reelined, on an embraider- 
ed ſopha, in a plain muſlin dreſs. . Her flaves fat 
in a circle round her, at work, attired in rich 
brocades. She lowly aroſe, in manifeſt 


.fion ; and received the emperor with the uſual 


ceremony of touching firſt the ground, then 


her forehead with her right hand. She did not 


utter 


— 


nent aud welf turned, "that jt greatly Pleaſed | 


under the title of Mortaza Chan, managed 


. 
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utter one 10 ;\but ſtood + with ki er eyes fixed oh 


re remained for ſome time. 


alen. "He Lane "ſhape, her ſtature, her 


beauty her grac ; and" that ingxpreſlible - volyj 


tuouſn neſs bf Tack 2 Which it is impoſſible 1 to elilt. 


als with 


Jeflangire did a Ft ſome time, recover Hernupti- 


from his cotifaſion. 
the, ſopha, and requeſted Miier:at -Nitfh, - to, it t by 
his fide,” The firlt e he aſked, was, ©* 


«this difference between th e appearance of Mher- 


„ul Niffa and het flives ?“ She very. I 
replied,” «Thoſe Born to ſervitude muſt dr 

as it mall pleaſe thoſe whom they ſerve, _ Theſe. 
4e are my ſetvants; a "andT alleviate the. burden 11 


ce. Ponte e V. Ebety ittlulgence 1 in my power. | 


« Hut L ro an your ave, 91 Emperor of F the, 
„Mogul, muſf Fell according to your pleaſure 
« and not my own,” NE Thou h this anſwer was a 
kind of farcaſmi on ki is. behaviour, it was.ſo 14 


hangire. He took fer at ofice in his arms. 


former affectioni eturned, with all its violence 8 
and the very next Why. public orders wete iſſue "ih 
to prepare a magnificent; feſtival, for. the .celebra- 


tion of his nuptials with "Mher-ul-Nida, 1153 
name was alſo changed by an edict into Nor- 

hil, or the Light of the Seraglio. The emperor's 
former favourites vaniſhed defo re her; and during 
the (reſt-of the reign of Jehangire, ſhe bore the 


chief ſway in all the © afairs of the empire. 
The great power of Noor-Mahil appeared, for Pro 


roo 


the firſt time, in the immediate advancement of 51 


her family. Her father, who, in the latter end of 
the reign of . Akbar, had been chief | treaſurer of 
the empire, was raiſed to the office of abſolute vi- 


ſier and | firſt! miniſter. Ferid Bochari, who, 
the 


affairs of the * had been, by a ſtroke of the 
Vol. III. L. 


pally, 


/ 


at length ſat down on Jehangirs: 
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palſy, rendered unfit. for buſineſs, which | opened 
the way for the promotion of the AQemid-ul- 
Dowlat. The two brothers of Noor-Mahil were 
raiſed to the firſt rank of nobility, by the-titles of. 


Akticad Chan and Aſiph Jah. Her numerous 
_ relations poured in from Tartary, upon hearing 


of the fortune of the houſe of Aiaſs, Some of 


them were gratified with high employments, all 


with lucrative ones. Her father was not dazzled: 
with the ſplendor of his high ſtation. - He was 


a man of probity-in private life, of ability in 


office. He became a great and good miniſter. 
His name is revered to this day in Hindoſtan, 
The talents of, her brothers were rather popular. 
than great. They behaved with honour and mo- 
deration upon every occaſion ; ſtrangers to inſo- 
lence, and enemies to oppteſſion. The invidi-. 
ouſneſs of their ſituation did not raiſe envy. 
Men allowed, that merit intitled them more to: 
their high ſtatiohs, than their relation to the fa - 


vourite Sultana. The writers of the affairs of 


Hindoſtan remark, That no family ever roſe ſo 
ſaddenly, or fo deſervedly, to rank and eminence, 
than the family of Chaja Aiafs ; and this is our, 


apology for the minute relation of their progreſs, 
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11 * chatnis of x de Saltata bi tie mind Proven 
of Jehungire from all public affairs. Eaſy in his Teal. 
temper, and naturally voluptuous, ' the powers of 
his ſoul were locked up in a pleaſing enthuſiaſm 
of love; by the engugi ing converſation and extra- 
ordinary beauty of Noor- Mähil. The ſtate, how- a 
ever, did not ſuffer from the zligent indolence 
of the emperor. An ample field was left for the 
virtues and abilities of the new viſier; who turn- 
ed his attention more to domeſtic improvement 
than to foteign conqueſt. Agticulture, Which 
had been mY negleQed, was encoutaged. Ma- 
ny provinces, deſolated by former debe 
and wars, were, by degrees, repeopled and cul- 
tivated. Security of property was given to the 
farmer; the induſtry of the mechanic was pro- 
tecded. The country SE a new face: the 

uſeful 
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i A. D. uſeful arts were revived and flouriſhed in the ei- 
| Hi. ties. The viſier even extended his improvements 
1 1020, to deſarts. Foreſts, formerly the haunts of wild 
| —TY> beaſts, were cut dawn; and villages' and 'towns 
= began to riſe in ſolitudes. Inſurrection and rebel- 
1 lion were not heard of, becauſe there was no 
1 preſſion: idleneſs being diſcouraged, robberies 
were things unknown. The reyetives of the em- 
pire gradually increaſed: to prevent extortion 
in the collection, every Suba was obliged to tranſ- 
mit monthly to court, a ſtate of the improve- 
ments and regulations made, in conſequence of 
public inſtructions from Agra. When the" im- 
provements were not adequate to the taxes, the 
| Subas were either ſeverely reprimanded, or de- 
| graded.” No diſtinctions were made iti the adiminĩ . 
| ſtration of juſtice, between the Mahommedam a 
8 Hindoo. '-Both were 2 of God, 
in his way; both members of the Tame * comma. 
| nity, and ſubjects of the ſame lord. 
Afgans When the father of the Sultana was thus e 


J  ployed, in internal regulations1#s he — 
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the Malay new commotions aroſe near its 
northern, frontier. The Afgans,. a fierce and un- 
tradable people, natives of the mountains beyond 
the Indus, always thirſting after laughter. and 
plunder, could not long endure peace, Theſe... 
barbarians were. encouraged . inſurredtion, by 
the abſence. of, Shaw Bec Chan, Suba of Cabaf, 
from the capital of the province of that name. 
The Suba had been. obliged to make a, journey 
northward, to ſetile ſome affairs on, the frontiers; 
and Majin-ul- Malu, the deputy. goyernor of Ca- 
bul, ſuffered himſelf to be lurpnzed in the city 
by che inſurgents, 1 7 Cabul, with a cn 
liderable army, and began to exerciſe. all; che 
cruelties of war. LT inhabitants, rendered de- 
ſperat by nid. 1. arc againſt the plun- 


derers. 
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HAN 1 enn ugh? Oe 


deftre. th f ens GENA AGF d 
'diſtreſs. a gatlaht wan, and an * 
ocer of 1 in Ra d provitice, "haltehed to the 1620. 


relief of Cabul, l, Sins. of. 101 anditti fed? Ma-. 
91 were 195 to. the” Tword, J. The NE an were” E 


xn n mlörrection hap 1 in af Je 9 1757 1 Anu 
the cloſe of the fame year, "Alman, 10 gan, 5 | 
deſcended of the. race of the 'Patan rinces, ho 
reigned in oh before the. elnpife- th under the / 
dominion of * E 3 70 of imur, ſtirred up a 
rebellion. He had formerly made many attempts 

to recover Ft "throtie of . "his fathers ; . t is 

was his moſt formidable and reſolute: | 

| alt an officer of rank, was Gpeichel ; int 

the rebel by Iam Chan, Suba of Ben gal. Both 
armies Wo came to. an action. S9 was on 

the point of being defeated. He drove his ele- 
phant, as the falt reſort of deſpait, throug h the 4 
thickeſt of the enemy, in farch & 0 Afi. who 
was mounted on a hoſe. The elephant havin 
ſeized the horſe, daſhed him and his rider a 
the ground; but when the animal was about to 
tread the pnfortunate Aſman ugder his feet, one. 
of his attendants came and wounded the elephant 
in the trunk. The elephant, with the pain of the 
wound, plunged in fuch a manner, that Sujait 
was throw 0 „ and fell headlong on the ground. 
His life was ſaved by his men; who ſeeing 
him expoſing his perſon, became leſs careful 
about their own. In their effort to extricate their 
chief, they repulſed the enemy. Aſman, bivifed 
with his fall, was carried back lo his tent, where 
he ſoon after expired. His death ave the 1180 Rory 
to Sujait, and quaſhed the rebellio wn 5 4.5 
Sujatr, for this Rehal ſervice, was raiſed by th 


3 
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| D. / emperor the title of Ruſtum Ziman, h 
Re K ths Hercules of the Age. "NN 
— The inſurtection in Bengal Was ſcarce quelled, | 
= when another of à more extraordinary nature 5 
| Frovier ” pened in the neighbouring province of 
9 A man of low degree, whoſe name was Cutti 
e of the Wee tribe of Afgans, and a 
native of Aicha, found his way to Behar. 1 hat 
province was poſſeſſed by a number of his _—_ 
- Who had ſettled; there under the Patan E 
He affirmed that, he was the prince Chuſero, the 
reigning emperor's ſon; and he accompanied bis 
impoſture with a. probable. ſtory of his eſcape 
from priſon, The misfortunes of Chuſero had 
| 22 him popular. Many believed the tale. 
Many, in love with innovation and ſpoil, joined 
the andard of Cuttub. He numbered, in 12 
than a week, ſeven thouſand among 
followers. He aſſumed n the 1 2 
titles, and advanced with his motel army imperial | 
ditti, toward Patna, the capital of the 1 
„of Behar. Aſſil Chan, the Suba of the province, 
Was abſent at Gazipoor, about one hundred and 
twenty miles from Patna ;. and his deputy com- 
| TY in the city, when Cuttub appeared be 
Tore Its. - i=" 
Quaſhed. The city of Patna was too large and ill-garri- 
ſoned with troops to make any defence. Eutto 
entered it, with little oppoſition. He took 
ſeſſion of the palace, women, and weal'h of 5 
Suba; and giving up Patna to plunder, divided 
the ſpoil among his adherents. .. Some, who were 
no ſtrangers to the perſon of Sultan Lr 
endeavoured to expoſe the impoſture. ſuf- | 
fered for their raſhneſs, and were put to co 
Some, conſcious of the impoſition, were ald 
to own their folly ; and, having gone ſo far were 
unwilling and 1 to recede. Aſſil himſelf, | 
at 
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at firſt, gave ſome credit to a report brought 
from all 1 He knew not how to 3 
He affected the party of Chuſero; and he feared 
the emperor. Ten days after Patna was ſurpriſed 
by Cuttub, Aſſil was convinced, by various let. 
ters, that the leader of the inſurrection was not 


4r 


A. n. 


Hig: 
1080, 


A 
p 
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the prince. He haſtened from Gazipoor, with 


all the forces he could collect. On the third day 
he preſented himſelf before Patna, Cuttu 


marched out and gave him battle. The inſurgents 
were defeated and fled. In the hurry of their 


flight they neglected to ſhut the gates; and the 


enemy entered at their heels. The | pretended. 


prince, driven to the laſt extremity, ſhut himſelf 
up, with a few friends, in the Suba's'houſe. He 
defended himſelf for ſome time. Aſſil, having loſt 
twenty men in endeavouring to ſcale the walls, 


was ſo fortunate as to kill the impoſtor with a 


brick-bat; and thus a ridiculous kind of death 
put an end to the ambitious views of Cuttub, _ 

Intelligence of this inſurrection arrived at the 
eourt of Agra, at the ſame time with the news of 
its being quelled. Freſh diſturbances broke out 


in a different corner of the empire. Amar Sinka, 


prince of Odipour, in the Decan, ſetting ſuddenly 
upon the Imperial troops on the frontier, defeated 
them. The action happened near the city of 
Brampour, among the mountains of Balagat. Ihe 
emperor was alarmed. He placed his ſecond ſon, 
Purvez, at the head of thirty thouſand borſe; and 
gave him, at the ſame time, a commiſſion to take 
the command of all the troops on the confines of 
the Imperial dominions and the Decan. The 
force, had it even been well conducted, was no 
more than adequate to the ſervice. Amar Sinka, 
who went under the title of Rana, or THE Prince, 


by way of eminence, deduced his deſcent from b 


the Imperial family, who reigned in' the great 


Prince 
Purvez 
ſent 1 
againit t 
"vg 


| 
{ 
| 
| 
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of. Kindge over all India for many - centuries, - 
re that empire was inyaded by the followers of 
1 ey He added power to his noble birth. 


8 He poſſeſſed the greater of the territories 


Feuds in 
the Impe - 
rial army. 


Their diſ- 
treſs and 
retreat. 


which compoſe the extenſive dominions of the 
reſent Mabrattors; and the lawful heir of his 

umily bears, to this day, the name of r 
among that powerful ariſtocrac . 

Many nobles of the firſt rank and gona 
attended Sultan Purvez in this expedition. 
The moſt conſiderable were Chan Jehan, deſcend- 
ed of the Imperial family of Lodi, who reigned 
before the houſe of Timur, in Hindoſtan; Mirza 


Abdul Rabim, who derived his pedigree from % 


Timur; and Chan Chanan, the ſon of the fa» 
mous Byram, who had been regent during the 
minority of the emperor Akbar. Theſe com- 
poſed the prince's council. But they carried their 
former feuds into their deliberations. "They were 
unanimous in nothing. Jealouſy, in its moſt for- 
bidding form, appeared in all their debates ;. and 
they could not even abſiam from indecent reflecy 
tions upon one another. The fpirit of dif- 
cord ſpread from the council of war to the 
army. Each of the great Omrabs had big 
partizans and abettors. Faction and tumult 
reigned in every corner of the camp. The 
prince was naturally mild ; he wanted experience 
and he was deſtitute of that intrepid firmneſs and 
ſeverity, which is neceſſary to awe mankind into 
obedience. He deſcended to intreaty where he 
ought to command ; and when he endeavoured 
to reconcile them, their paſſion became more in- 
flamed, as every check was removed by his known 
ſoftneſs of diſpoſition. | 
The army in the mean time advanced. Within 
a few days march of Brampour, the Imperialiſts 
came in fight of the enemy. Men generally be. 
come united at the * of danger. It hap- 
5 pened | 
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pened otherwiſe here. The ſpirit of Diſcord and A: b. 
Envy had been been let looſe; and the Omrahs Hd: 
feared the enemy leſs, than the ſuecels that might Hig. 
attend the advice of any one of themſelves. » Chan ad 
Jehan was for battle. Chan Chanan differed from 
him in opinion; as the enemy was too advan- 
tageouſſy poſted in the hills. Abdul Rabim, was 
fot entering the Rana's country by another road. 
The prince was ready to adopt any reſolution, 
upon which they all fhould agree. This was im- 
poſſible. The army lay — The air in the 
camp became putrid. Fevers raged. The enes 
my hovered round on the mountains. Proviſions 
and farage became ſcarce: the fields around were 
red with the freſh graves of the dead. But though 
the council of war diſagreed about an attack, they 
concurred in a retreat, They fled with precipita- 
tion to Ajmere. The enemy hung on their rear. 
The Omrahs wrote ſeparately letters to court, 
with accuſations againſt each other's conduct. 
Chan Chanan was recalled to Agra, diveſted of BY 
all his employments ; and he even thought kin * 
ſelf happy in being able to ſave his life. The diſ- 
grace of this nobleman redounded not to the ho- 
nour of Chan Jehan. That lord, through whoſe 
accuſations Chan Chananchiefly fell, rendered him- 
ſelf odious by ingratitude. He had beeneducated 
in the family of Chan Chanan : he had riſen, 
through his influence, | to all bis honours and 55 
offices. Purvez re- 


his, alarmed at the bad ſucceſs of his ies. 
arms againſt the Rana, difpatched Mohabet Chan 
to take the command of the army. He could not 
have made a better choice. Mohabet was brave 
in action, intrepid in deliberation; full of dignity 
and ſpirit ; under the abſolute dominion of judg- 
ment and good conduct. Purvez was recalled to 
the preſence. : The unfortunate iſſue of the cam- 

paign was a ſevere blow to that prince. It 3 
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. P. his reputation; it loſt him his father's «ſoGihms; 


and even his proſpect of ſucceeding to the throne. 
Though the choice which Jehangire had made 

of a general to command his forces againſt the 

Rana ſeemed to promiſe ſucceſs, the event did 


Aiuere. not anſwer the emperor's ſanguine expectations. 


The army was in too bad a condition, to be ſud. 
denly reſtored to diſcipline and order. Mohabet 
could not, with any affurance of victory, /ſhew 
them to the enemy. Jehangire was naturally im- 
patient. On the ſecond of Shaban, of the one 


. thouſand and twenty-ſecond year of the Higer 


he moved the Leſcar or Imperial eamp, with a 
profeſſed deſign of putting himſelf at the head of 
the troops employed againſt the Rana. The 
magnificence of the emperor's progreſs to Ajmere, 
deſerves a brief deſcription. When the monarchs 
of Hindoſtan take the field, their camps are a 
kind of moving cities. That of Jehangire, in his 
preſent progreſs, was in circumference at leaſt 
twenty miles, The Leſcar is divided, like a re- 
gular town, into ſquares, alleys, and ſtreets. 
The royal pavilion is always erected in the cen- 
ter: no man raiſes his nearer than the diſtance of 
a muſker-ſhot around. Every man of quality, 
every artificer, knows his ground, the ſpace al- 
lotted for him, on which fide, how far from the 
emperor he muſt pitch his tent. The pavilions 
of the great officers of the court ate, at a diſtance, 
known by their ſplendor; at hand, by marks 
which diſtinguiſn the various ranks af the owners. 
The ſhops and apartments of tradeſmen are alſo 
known by rule; and no man is for a moment at 
a loſs how to ſupply his wants. The Leſcar, from 
a riſing ground, furniſhes one of the moſt agree. 
able proſpects in the world. Starting up, in a 
few hours, in an uninhabited plain, it raiſes the 
idea of a city built by enchantment : and fills the 
9 mind 
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mind with delightful wonder and ſurprize. Even 4. p. 

thoſe who leave their houſes in cities, 10 follow fig. 

- the prince in his progreſs, are frequently ſo charm- dess. 
ed with the Leſcar, when ſituated in a beautiful 3 | 

and convenient place, that they cannot prevail 

with themſelves to remove. lo prevent this in- . 
convenience to the court, the emperor, after ſuf. 
ficient time is allowed to the tradeſmen to follow, _ 
orders them to be hurnt out of their tents. 

Though the emperor, at his departure from Prince 
Agra, declared that he was to command in per- n 
ſon his army in the Decan, that ſervice was ac- F 

2 deſtined for Sultan Churrum, his third ® 8 * 

That prince left Ajmere on the twentieth 

BE "Zickda, He was more ſucceſsful than his bro- 
ther. Having ſuperſeded Mohäbet, he entered 
the mountains without heſitation. The enemy 

was ſeized with a panic, and fled before him. 

He made himſelf maſter of Brampour, the capital 

of the Rana's dominions, with little oppoſition. 

Several ſkirmiſhey were fought; but no deciſive E, 

battle. The Rana ſued for peace. , His ſon Kin- 

war Kirren came, with magnificent preſents to 

the prince. Churrum received him with appa- 

rent kindneſs and great diſtinction. The Rana 

himſelf, encouraged by Churrum's reception of 

his . ſon, came unexpectedly into the preſence. 

| He threw himſelf at the feet of Churrum, who 

very courteouſly raiſed him, took him in his arms, 

and obliged him to fit on his right hand, _ 

The Rana opened the conference, by excuſing The Rana 
his own behaviour, the outrages committed by « — 
his people: and he extolled the clemency of the 
prince, who, though ſuperior -in the field, was 
willing to grant an equitable peace. Churrum | 

ew that the blame of the war did not reſt on 
the Hindoos. He therefore replied, That excuſes 
r the Rana were unneceſſary; that 

it 
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Prinee 
Chwrum 
in great 
favour, 


it was the duty of every prince to exert the powe 
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placed in his hands, in defence of his ſubjects and 


| dominions; but as war had been kindled, and 
the fortune of the Mahommedans had pretailed, 
he thought it his duty to uſe his fucceſs with mo- 
deration; and that he was willing to put an im- 
mediate end to all differences, by x ſolid and 
laſting peace. The Rana conſented to pay a tri. 


bute to the family of Timur. Some difficulties 
aroſe about the ſum: the deciſion was left to Je- 
hangire. To finiſh the treaty, as well as to 

an hoſtage for the Rana's faith, Kinwar Kirren, 


that prince's ſon, was diſpatched to the Imperial 


preſence. Jehangire, at the time, kept his court 
at Ajmere. He received Kinwar with great dif. 
tinction. He preſented him with arms, jewels, 
a rich dreſs for himſelf, and one for each of his 
principal attendants. He alſo gave to the prince 


an Imperial elephant, ſamptuouſly capariſoned, 


and one hundred fine Perſian horſes. He created 
him by patent an Omrah of five thoufand: but 
all theſe were ſplendid badges of flavery ; and the 
means of degradation from his former indepen- 
dence and rank. Peace was finally ſettled, upon 


the terms propoſed by Churrum. 


The ſucceſs of the expedition into the Decan, 
raiſed to a high pitch the reputation of Churrum. 
His father's affection for him grew with his fame. 
Men began to turn their eyes upon him, as the 
heir-apparent . of the throne. Jehangire treated 
him, in his converſation, with the higheſt di. 
ſtinction; and he ſeemed anxious to expreſs to the 
world his affection and regard. A court was ap- 
pointed for him. Eſtates were ſettled upon him, 
for the maintenance of a body-guard of a thouſand 
horſe, and fifteen thoufand foot, ſubject only to 
his commands. Sultan Putvez, in the mean 


time, declined in his father's eſteem in propor- 
tion 


* ; F ; 
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tion as Churrum roſe: The prince! Chuſero was A. D. 
ſtill in cloſe conſinement; and en ar wn” Geng 
left for the ambition af Churrum. LOT jos 

During the tranfactions in the W a dt 8 
culous whim roſe in the emperor's mins. He . 
ordeted his ears to be boted; and then he hung tor. 
them with large pearls. An edict was iſſued to 
forbid the court to all nobles who ſhould not do 
the fame. He, in the —— time, diſtributed a 
vaſt quantity of pearls and jewels among the no- 
bility, to induce them to pay — to the 
edict. Many, however, were refractory. Far- 
rings are the badge of ſlavery among the Indians; 
andthe Mahommedans, though ſubject to deſpot - 
iſm, wiſhed to avoid the appearanee of being 
ſlaves. ſehangire himſelf gives a ridiculous rea - 
ſon for this innovation in dreſs. In his memoirs 
of the firſt twelve years of his reign, he excuſes 
the introduction of ear. rings, from à motive of 
religion, to the ſuperſtitions of which, he was oy | 8 
no means often ſubject. His father Akbar, tit: 
was pretended, by the merit of a pilgrimage to 
Ajmere, to the learned and religious Chaja Moin- 
ul- dien, had been bleſſed with children. Jehan- 

was the firſt fruits of this piece of devotion: 

and he ſaid, in the preamble to his edict, that 
he, who was brought into being by the prayers 
of Chaja, could do no leſs than become his ſlave, 
and wear the marks of ſervitude. His reaſons 
appeared ſo abſurd and ſuperſtitious, that ſotme 
of the nobles taxed him with favouring idolatry. 
The effeminate cuſtom was, however, introduced 
by the weight of the Imperial authority; and it 
ſall remains a blot on Jehangire's mn Loy? 
a-laſting mark of the weakneſs of his mind. | 

On the twentieth of Mohirrim of the 1024, Diferace 
Sultan Churrum returned to court, covered with f Chan 


Aim, and 


aurels. He was nen wg Jehangire with death of 


marks Sich. 


— paſſion for zevenge. Chan Azim, already men- 
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marks of the higheſt eſteem and affeRtion, which 
the artful prince converted to means favourable 
to his ſchemes of ambition, and to gratify his 


"tioned as the principal abettor of Chuſero's — 
lion, was accuſed by Churrum of intended treaſon- 
He bad long been excluded from the councils of 
ſtate; and though his government of Malava had 
been continued to him, it was more from à fear of 
his influence, than from a reſpect to his character 
and perſon. Habituated to the high office of viſier, 
in the reign of Akbar, he cows not brook his 
want of power. He ſpoke incautiouſſy of go- 
vernment; and it is ſaid, 4 be actually medi- 
tated to render himſelf independent of the em 
pire, in his own province of Malava. He was 

ſeized before his ſchemes were ripe for execution, 
carried to Gualiar, and impriſoned in that im- 
pregnable fortreſs. Raja Man Singh, the next 
great adherent of - prince Chuſero, died in the 
courſe of the ſame year, in his government of 
Bengal. Ile was chief of the Rajaput oy 
His honour was great, his reputation high. 
the wars of Akbar he ſignalized himſelf wor 
many occaſions. Ile was very inſtramental in 
the conqueſt of Bengal; the government of which, 
as a reward for his ſervices, he retained to his 
death. His ſon Bao Singh ſueceeded him in his 
ſubaſhip; being raiſed by the emperor to the rank 
of an Omrah of five thouſand horſe, by the title 
of Mirza Rajagi. | 

When Sultan Churrum carried all things beſorl 
him in the Imperial preſence, his elder - brother 
Purvez reſided with all the pomp of royalty at 
Brampour, as governor of the dominion and pro- 
vince of Candeiſh, _ Chan Chanan, in ſome mea- 
ſure reſtored to favour, remained with Purvea, 
and managed, under him, the affairs of the pro- 
vince. In the end of the autumn of the 187 
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of. the Higera; Sir Thomas Roe, the Engliſh Am- 4, b. 
or to the court of Agra, arrived at Bram = 4. : 7 
our. .. Politeneſs and affability were natural td ' 1024 
urvez. Full of- honour * good. nature, hi 
virtues were of the milder caſt: too indolent for 
the fatigues of huſineſs, diffident of his oun abi- 
lities. He poſſeſſed the perſonal. courage of a 
good ſoldier; but he was deſtitute of the conduct 
neceſſary to a great general. He followed impli- 
citly the advice of others, when there was no diſ- | 
agreement in their opinions; when there was, he 
was embarraſſed, and could not decide. His ge- 
nius ſuited times of tranquillity; and had he lived - 
to poſſeſs the throne, he might have rendered his 5 
E happy, from his invariable clemency and 
When the arrival of Sir, Thomas at Hrampour His cour- 
was announced, by the proper officer, to the ception of 
ince, he ſent him a polite meſſage to come into Sir I bo- 
his preſence. The ambaſſador obeyed; and Pur- No 
vez prepared to receive him in ſtate. | In the 
outward: court of the palace, a hundred. gentle- 
men on horſeback formed a lane, through which 
the ambaſſador, conducted by the Cutwal, paſſed. 
In the inner court, the prince ſat mounted in a 
gallery, under a royal canopy. The nobles, ac- 
cording to their rank, foxgmed a line on either 
ſide. The chief ſecretary ſtood on the ſteps of 
the throne, and conveyed, in the conciſeſt tem, 
to the prince, whatever was addreſſed to him 
from below. The behaviour of Purvez was, 
upon the whole, courteous and obliging: he 


4 


paſſed from the uſual, gceremonies required from 
ambaſfadors, and affected to treat Sir Thomas 
after the manner of his own country. A firmin 
was immediately iſſued, for a permiſſion to an 
Engliſh factory to ſettle at Brampour. The prince 
invited the ambaſſador to a private conference, 


— 
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. b. to thank him for his preſents; inſinuating, that 
1615 he was anxious to throw off that ſtate aud e 
veg. with which he was obliged to receive him, be⸗ 
pore fo great an appearance of e a | 
T:anſadti- Jehangire, in the mean time, kept his court” 
ons a: che at Ajmere. He ſeemed infane upon ite article 
3 of paying honours to Chaja. He ordered a mag- 
nificent palace to be built, in the neighbourhood 
of Ajmere, for Hafiza Jemmäl, the ſaint's daugh· 
ter: the holy man himſelf, from the auſteiity 
of his principles, not chufing, by an acceptance 
of preſents, to depart from Ne fimplicity of life 
and philoſophical character which had raifed his 
fame. The palace built for Jemmal was remark- 
able for beauty and ſituation. Fine baths were 
erected over natural fountains; and extenſive 
_ gardens were laid out around it, with ele- 
gance and taſte. Tranquility prevailed over all 
the empire. The motions of the army in "the: | 
Pecan were rather parade than war. Luxury 
_ prevailed in every form. The magnificence 
the favourite Sultana was beyond all bounds. 
Expenſive pageants, fumptuons entertainments, 
were the whole bufinefs of the court. The voice 
of muſic never ceaſed by day in the ſtreet; 9 
ky vas enligntened at night with fire-works and 
Muminations. FD 7 He 
The Eng- In the midſt of this eiu and „the ag | 
bat dor liſh ambaffadorarrived at Ajmere. Te Was re- 
arrives at ceived by Jehangire with the putt affabiliry 
—_— politeneß. He even prevented the ambath- 
dor with expreſſions of refpe& for his maſter, and 
felicitations to himſelf upon his fafe arrival at 
court. The preſents gixen by the ambaſſador 
were agreeable to the emperor; but a fine coach 
ſem by King James pleaſed him moſt of all,” He 
even had the impatience to go into it that very 


night, and to deſire the ambaffador's fervants 
to 


4. 


6 


to draw eee the e 
Sultan Churrum, at the time, was all. po 


applied; as lord of Surat, to'redteſs the grievances . 
ror's favour for the ambaſſiidor prevailed, in ſeme 


meaſure, over the prince's prejudices” and obſti- 


| happened i in the kingdom of Guzerat. The firſt — 


ble of the valour and abilities of Abdalla. To 


in the affairs of the ſtate.” To him the ambaſſador | 


of the Engliſh at that port.” The prince was dur. 
teous, and pfomiſed fair; But he was an enemy Ok 1 
to all Chriſtians, whom be called Idolaters; and | 1 
moſt of all an enemy to the Engliſh. "The empe- 1 


nacy, In the month of January 1615, 4 firman 
was obtained for the eſtabliſhment of a factory at 
Surat; But it was worded with" Eaution; defees 8 
ue and eireumſtribedt. 

In the end of the N ifba z two kolurrecttons Digurb. 


was a rebellion excited by a youth, deſcended of 
the ancient kings of that country: the ſecond i 
was an extraordinary incurſion of the Codlies, a _ 
rate of robbers, who, from their deſarts, infeſted - 
the highways and cultivated country. The ys oung 
rebel affumed the title of Bahadar Shaw. dre 
he could execute any thing material he died, and 
Gvzerat we relieved from the threatened misfor- 
tune of a civil war,” Abdalla Chan was ordered, 
from the Decan, againſt the Coolieg. He had 
commanded the Imperial army againſt the Ra- 
na, in the intermediate ſpace of time between 
the recall of Mohabet and the arrival of prinee 
Churrum. He was ſucceſsful; but his glory was 
obſcured by the ſuperior reputation of the prince, £ 
who ſucceeded him. Jehangire was not infenſi. 


leave a fair field to his favourite ſon, he removed 
the general to Guzerat. The emperor departed 
from his uſual humanity, in his inſtructions to 
Abdalla. The Coolies were a barbarous and 
eruel race of men: and Hit gave directions 
Vor. III. to 
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to extirpate the whole tribe, as enemies to the 


reſt of mankind. 


Abdaſla arrived with great expedition at Ahme- 
dabad, | the capital of Guzerat. Some chiefs 


who, from the hopes of booty, and through fear, 


bad joined the Coolies, ſubmitted to him in his 


march. With five hundred ſelect men, the ge- 


neral left Ahmedabid ; and he made ſo much ex- 
pedition, that he entered the mountainous and 
almoſt impervious country of the Coolies, before 
they had any intelligence of his march. The 
two principal chiefs of the banditti were Eder 
and Lael. Abdalla ſat down ſuddenly before the 
caſtle of Eder. That chief, not intimi 


marched out and gave him battle. After an ob- 


- . 


ſtinate conflict of ſome hours, the Coolies were 


obliged to fly. | Eder took the way of the deſart - 


and left his caſtle. and treaſure to the victor. 


Lal, in the mean time, was on an excurſion, of 


depredation in another corner of Guzerat. He 


had robbed a great caravan of all its merchan- 
dige; and it was the news of this misfortune that 


directed Abdalla to the enemy. Lael had under 


him three thouſand horſe and twelye thouland 


foot: but Abdalla - had been reinforced. The 


Cooli did not decline battle. The action was 
bloody. Victory declared for Abdalla; and the 


head of La#l, who was ſlain in the fight, was 
placed over one of the gates of Ahmedabad. 


The inſurrection at Guzerat was ſcarce quelled, 
when the Afgans, the natives of the mountains, 
between India and Perſia, revolted; and iſſuing 
from their hills, laid waſte the neighbouring 


country, in the province of Cabul. Shaw Bec, 
governor of Cabul, marched againſt the inſur- 
gents. They had the folly to come to a regular 


battle with that Suba; and they were defeated. 
Shaw Bec made the beſt uſe of his victory. He 
A purſued 


/ 


- 


Inn een 


purſued the fugitives beyond Candahar; and re- 

ſtored his province to its former tranquillity. 

During the reſidence of Sultan Purvez in 
Brampour, the capital of Chandeiſh, Chan Jehan, 
already mentioned, as an Omrah of great diſ- 
tinction, deſcended from the royal family of Logi, 
commanded the Imperial army, in ſubordination 
to the prince; and puſhed his expeditions into 
the unconquered kingdoms of the Decan. Ma- 


A. D. 
1618. 

_ Hig. 
1024. 


RNadfge- 1285 


ceſs in the 
Decan, 


* 


leck- Amber was at the head of the. confederacy 


- againſt the Imperial invaſion. - Nothing of con- 
ſequence was done by Chan Jehan, on account 


of diſputes between. the officers of the army. 


 - The prince Purvez was ordered to take the com- 


mand in perſon. Upon his appearance at the 

mitted; and paid the accuſtomed tribute. Ma- 
leck Amber ſtood out alone. The Rana broke 

his treaty, and appeared in arms. The danger 
alarmed Jehangire, He had a; better opinion of 
the military abilities of Sultan Churrum, than of 
thoſe of Purvez. The former was ordered to ſu- 
perſede the latter, which was at once reckoned 
unjuſt and impalitic ; as Churrum was as much 
deteſted by the ſoldiers, as Purvez was beloved, 


troops, ſeveral chiefs ſub- 


In the month of June, one thouſand ſix hun- Sultan 


dred and ſixteen, according to our computation of 


Churrum's 
name | 


time, the prince Churrum marched from Ajmere to changed 


the Decan, His father, before his departure, con- Jahan. | 


ferred upon him the title of Shaw Jebin, or Kino 
or THE WoRLD. This name he. retained even 
after his acceſſion to the empire; and he was 


diſtinguiſhed by it, during the remainder of his 


father's reign; that of Churrum being, from his go- 
ing upon the preſent expedition, Jaid for eyer aſide. 


Ihe friends of the family of Timur, repreſented 


to the emperor the danger of ſending the younger 


to ſuperſede the elder brother; conſidering the 
M2 - - animolities 


* 
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A. D. animoſities which ſubſiſted between them. No 
Hig: matter, ſaid Jehangire, let them fight it out. 
1025. © The victor ſhall manage the war in the Decan: 
71 the vanquiſhed may return to me.” The 
' ſpeech of a lunatic, more than that of a pru- 
dent prince. Purvez, however, was of a milder 
diſpoſition, than to puſh his reſentment ſo far. 
He quietly refigned the command: and was ſüc- 
ceeded by Shaw Jehan, much againſt the inclina- 
- tion of the army. | bi - of 
| Forces the Shaw Jehan having carried from Ajmere a 
hay” Bo) great reinforcement, upon his arrival, ſet the ar- 
to a peace. my in motion toward the enemy. The princes 
of the Decan were intimidated ; and they were 
divided among themſelves. They retreated at 
Shaw Jehan's approach, and ſent ambaffadors to 
ſue for peace. Shaw Jehan, glad of an opportu- 
nity of eclipſing Sultan Purvez, received their 
| ſubmiſſion upon eaſy terms. Maleck Amber, 
again deſerted, had the reſolution not to accede 
| to the pacification. Shaw Jehin, anxious to re- 
turn with his laurels to court, left the war ſuſ- 
pended by a partial truce, rather than finiſhed by 
- ſolid peace. On the eleventh of Shawal, of 
the one thouſand and twenty- ſixth of the Higera, 
he arrived in the preſence; accompanied by the 
princes who had ſubmitted to his arms. Their 
reſpective tributes were ſoon ſettled, and they were 
permitted to return. SET : 

Cauſe of The ſucceſs of this expedition was by no means 
lad Hic.“ the effect of Shaw Jehan's prudent and reſolute 
ceſs. conduct. The way to a pacification had been 
paved before he left Ajmere. - The emperor, juſtly 
aſtoniſhed at the ſmall progreſs of his arms in the 
Decan, enquired minutely into the cauſe. Chan 
Chanan, who managed every thing under Sultan 

Purvez, was ſecretly in the pay of the enemy. 
He clogged every meaſure y and rendered every 

— — expedition 
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enten of no effedd. He long endeavoured, - A. DU. 
by his friends at court, to prevent the removal of 156. 
Purvez. The emperor had taken his reſolution. 104; 


Shaw Jehan was deſtined for the command of the * . 


honour of a victory over an enemy, who had ap- 
parently reſiſted all his own and his pupil's efforts, 
perſuaded the confederates to ſue for peace, in 
the Imperial preſence; without alleging their fear 
of Shaw Jehan as anyways conducive to their of-. 
fers of pacification. Ihe emperor, however, 
would not receive their ſubmiſſion, but through 
the hands of the prince; anxious to raiſe the con- 
ſequence of his favourite ſon in the eyes of his 
ſubjects. 

In the month of December of the year one The em- 
thouſand fix hundred and fixteen, according to the hne, 
Chriſtian æra, the emperor, with all the accuf- from 
tomed m 22 of his march, left Ajmere, were. 
His profeſſed deſign was to approach nearer to | 
his army on the frontiers, to give them ſpirit with 
his preſence, After a tedious journey, he arrived 
at Mando, in the province of Malava; and took 
up his reſidence in that city. He did one very 
popular action on his march. Paſſing by the place 
where his ſon Chuſero was confined, he ordered 
his coach “ to ſtop at the gate. The prince, by - 
his commands, was brought before him. His 
chains were ſtruck off ; and he was placed upon 
one of the Imperial elephants, The people were 
overjoyed at the releaſe of Chuſero. His affability, 
and the beauty of his perſon, recommended him 
to the vulgar; and they loved him on account of 
his misfortunes. Many cauſes concurred to make 
the emperor adopt this meaſure. He was in- 
formed, that ſome friends of Shaw Jehan were 


F The ſame that was ſent him as a preſent by our James I. 
| plotting 


uw 
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AD. plotting againſt the life of Chuſero. The minif- 
1616, ter, Alaph Jab, the favourite Sultana's brother, 


— had alſo behaved rudely to the unfortunate prince, 


aud betrayed ſymptoms of difſike and revenge. 


Shaw Jeban was probably at the bottom of all. 
His friends, without his permiſſion, would ſcarce 
have attempted the life of his brother ; and he 
had been lately married to the daughter of Aſaph 
Jah. The emperor was enraged at their wicked. 
neſs and preſumption ; and, by an act of power, 
fruſtrated, for the time, their deſigns. 


ww of Ihe power of Noor-Mihil over the emperor's 
ine em- affections, had not in the leaſt abated. She, for the 


Nes. moſt part, ruled over him withabſolute ſway: ſome- 
times his ſpirit broke forth beyond her controul. 
Her brother's alliance with Shaw Jehin, kept her 
in the intereſt of that prince: and her averſion to 
Chuſeroand Put vez was equal toher regard for him. 
An edict was iſſued to change her name from Noot- 
Mahil into that of Noor-Jehan, or the LicHT or 
THE WorLD. To diltinguiih her from the other 
wives of the emperor, ſhe was always addreſſed by 
the title of SHane, or Fitprels: Her name 
was joined with that of the emperor, on the cur- 
rent coin. She was the ſpring which moved the 
great machine of the ſtate. Her family took 
rank immediately after the princes of the blood. 
They were admitted, at all hours, into the prefence; 
nor were they excluded from the moſt ſecret 
apartments of the ſeraglio. By her influence, 
Chan Azim, the late viſier, was releaſed from 
his confinement in Gualiar, and admitred into 
court. 5 | 
Trarſae- Tt was after Jehangire's arrival at Mando, that 
come dy. the affairs of the Decan were ſettled. The Eng- 
ring its re- Tiſh ambaſſadof remained ſtill at court. The af. 
Mando. fability and goog-nature of Jehangire did not, 
for ſome time, overbalance Shaw Jehan's _ 
| : on 


1 ran 8 
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fon to the Engliſh nation. An incident at Surat 


was magnified into an inſult upon the Imperial 
power, by the prince and his party. The am- 
baſſador 


however, removed the emperor's jea · 


loufy : and he had the addreſs to gain, at laſt, the 
favour of the prince, the miniſter, and the em- 


preſs; and obtained the privileges of trade, which 

were the object of his embaſſy. An ambaflager 
from Perſia was not fo ſucceſsful: he was re- 
ceived with little ceremony, and diſmiſſed with a 
coolneſs little ſhort of contempt. He came to 
negociate a loan at the court of Agra; and 


Dn 


| hangire was in no humour to give any of his mo- 


ney away. The emperor even deſcended into 


meanneſs, on the occaſion. The Perſian had been 


ſerved in all neceſſaries from court. A bill was 
ordered to be ſent him, when he announced his 


, __ of departing. He was obliged to pay the 
laſt farthing; but the preſents which he had brought 
for the emperor were valued, and deducted from 
the ſum demande. es 


The emperor, having ſettled the affairs of the ws A 


eſs to 


Decan, and ſpent at Mando ſeventeen months, 


uzerat, 


in hunting and other rural amuſements, marched, and returs 
with his Leſcir, or great camp, into the kingdom Ar. 
of Guzerat. In the latter end of the Autumn of 

the one thouſand and twenty-ſeyenth of the Hige. 


ra, he arrived at Ahmedabid, the capital of Gu- 
zerat. He took, from that city, the route of 
Cambait; where he had ordered ſhips and magni- 


ficent barges to be ready for him, to take his amuſe- 


ment on the ocean, with all his court. He was 
ſoon tired of the agitation of the veſſels on the 


waves; and returned to Ahmedabad, on the ſe. 
cond of Ramzan, of the year one thoufand and 


_ twenty-ſeven. He did not long remain at Ahme- 
dabad. He took the route of Agra, and arrived 
in that capital after an abſence of near five years. 


. 
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xt Soon after the court returned to Agra, the 


good old viſier, Atemid-ul-Dowla, the emperor's 


father in- la w, gave up a life, which, on account 
of his many virtues, had become dear to the peo-—-— 


ple. Bred up in the ſchool of Adverſity, Acte- 
mad- ul - Dopwla had learned to ſubdue his paſſions, 


to liſten to the dictates of Reaſon, to feel 


fo the misfortunes of mankind. Having raiſed 
© himſelf from ſervitude to authority, from indi- 


gence to honour” and wealth, he knew the duti 


of every ſtation. He was not leſs converſant with 


the world in practice, than he was from his ex- 
tenſive reading and the - well-weighed refleQtions 


of his own mind. An ceconomiſt in every thing, 
but in charity, he was only covetous of wealth to 


relieve the needy and the poor. He choſe rather 


to maintain the dignity of his rank by the num- 
ber of his friends, than by that of domeſtics, fol- 
lowers, and flaves. The people loved him as a 
father, but feared him as a father too ; for he 


tempered ſeverity with moderation, and lenity 
with the rigour of the laws. The empire flou- 
riſhed under his wiſe adminiſtration. No evil but 
luxury prevailed, - That weed takes root in proſ- 
perity; and, perhaps, can never be eradicated 


from ſo rich a ſoil.— The empreſs was inconſola- 
ble for the death of her father. She propoſed, at 


once, as a proof of her affection and magnificence, 
to perpetuate his memory in a monument of ſolid 


filver. The imperial architect ſoon convinced 


her, that a metal ſo precious would not be the 
molt laſting means of tranſmitting the viſier's 
fame to poſterity. * All ages,” ſaid he, are 
“ full of avarice; and even the empire of the 
* houſe of Timur, like all ſublunary things, is 
* ſubje& to revolution and change. She dropt 
her purpoſe; and a magnificent fabric of ſtone 
{till retains, in Agra, the name of AQemiad-ul- 
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CHAP. "Ms 


W 175 the emirtanExpecttion to Sewalic—The 
emperor in Caſbmire — Diſturbances in the Decan 
Prince C huſero murdered.— Rebellion of Shaw 
Bal n—He is repulſed at Agra Defeated at 
elhi—Purſued by his brother Purvez—Defeat- 
ed at the Nirbidda Is reduces Orixa, Bengal 
and Bebar He marches toward the capital—To- 
tally defeated by Purvez— Befieges Brampour— 
In great diſtreſs—- His ſubmi 8 10 10 
the empire. | 


Th E Jeath of the old viſier produced no alterati- 
on in the affairs of the court of Agra. Habituated, 
under his father, to N duſinels, Aſiph Jah was 


idle. She even attended to tranſactions in which 
her own paſſions were not immediately concerned ; 

and often gave ſeaſonable advice to her conſort. 
She had ſuch an aſcendancy over the emperor's 
mind, that he ſeldom durſt attempt any material 
meaſure without her concurrence. She diſpoſed 
of the higheſt offices at pleaſure ; and the great- 
eſt honours were conferred at her nod. Aſiph * 
was attentive to his ſiſter's humours. He knew 


the pride and W of her * 3 _ 
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be forgot the equality which nature gives to a 
brother, in a profound reſpect for the empreſs, 
Toward the cloſe of the year, the Raja Bicker- 
majit was ſent, with a conf derable force, to the 
mountains of Sewalic, to the north-eaſt of the 
the moun- Ganges. In the numerous vallies which interſe& © 


that immenſe ridge of hills, many tribes lived, 
under their native princes, who had. never been 
ſubdued by the arms of the followers of Mahom- 


med. Safe in their inacceſſible retreats, any £194 
m 


ten iſſued out, in a depredatory manner, 
their faſtneſſes, and harafſed, with incurſions, 
the northern provinces. Bickermajit, after hav- 


ing encountered with great difficulties, penetrated - ' 


into the heart of their country, and fat down be- 
fore the fort of Eangurra, which was ſituated 
upon a rocky mountain, and thought impregna- 
ble, It fell ſoon into his hands; but the reduc- 


tion of all the tribes was not finiſhed till the cloſe © 


of the ſucceeding year. Twenty-two petty princes 
agreed to pay a certain tribute; and they ſent © 
hoſtages to Agra, as ſecurities for their future 
obedience. IE A - 

The eleventh of Zicida was rendered remark- 
able by the birth of a ſon to the prince Shaw Je- 
han, by Sultana Kudſia, the daughter of Afiph 
Jah. Jehangire, who, from his affection to his 
fon, was highly pleaſed with this increaſe in his 
family, called the infant AuxUnGzess, or the 
Ornament of the Throne.— To avoid the ap- 
proaching heat of the ſeaſon, the emperor refolved 
to remove his court to the delightful country of 
Caſhmire. Shaw Jehan accompanied his father 
in his progreſs. I hey entered the mountains of 
Sewalic, in their way, and viſited the fort of 
Eangurra, which had ſome time before ſurren- 
dered to Bickermajit. Jehangire, in a pretended 


zeal for religion, ordered all the images of the 


gods 


* 


FN M AN e 


| $666 of the Hindoos, which were found in a tem- A. p. 
Hig. 
84 
worlhip of God, after the manner preſcribed in | 


ple within the fortreſs, to be broken to pieces; 
and he aſſiſted in conſeerating the place for the 


the Coran. 


met by Chan'Alum, from his embaſſy to the 
court of Perſia. Jehangire, after reflecting upon 
the contemptuous treatment which he had given 
to the Perſian ambaſſador, had reſolved to remove 


any coldneſs which might ariſe on that account, 


between the two empires. He, for that purpoſe, 
had diſpatched Chan Alum, with magnificent 


preſents to Shaw Abas of Perſia, This noble. 


man was received with every mark of reſpect. 
The treaties between the two crowns were re- 


newed and confirmed; and the Perſian loaded 
him with rich preſents, accompanying them with 


a letter of friendſhip to Jehangire; without men- 


tioning the injurious reception of his own minif- 
ter at the Indian court. | 


| Jehangire, fond of making progreſſes through The gra 


his extenſive dominions, made, this year, great — 


additions to the convenience of travelling. Con- 
ſiderable ſums were iſſued from the treaſury, for 
mending the great roads of the empire. Wells 
were dug at t! 


erected near each well. This improvement be- 
gan on the road to Caſhmire, where Jehangire 
arrived in the beginning of the year 1029. He 
was highly pleaſed with that moſt beautiful pro- 
vince. The principal valley of which it conſiſts, 
being much more elevated than the plains of In- 
dia, is cool and pleaſant in the hotteſt ſeaſon of 
the year. A profound tranquillity reigning over 
all the empire, Jehangire remained many months 
in Caſhmire. He went daily to the chace; and 
| | 5 wandered, 


e end of every two miles; and a 
building for the reception of wayfarers, was 


Fr e Renin if 
In his FR to Caſhmire, the emperor was ee 
Ador 


Perſia. 
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4. D. wandered, after a variety of rural pleaſures, over 
Hie. the face of that charming and flouriſhing country. 
von. He did not return to Lahore, till the month of 
e Mohirrim of the year that ſucceeded his arrival at 
8 6 . . 
Difturb- The emperor had ſcarce arrived at Lahore, 
the Decan. When he received advices, that the princes of the 
Decan, who had engaged to pay a certain tribute, 
had driven away, by force, the deputies 'who had 
been ſent to receive it. The refraQtory tribuſa- 
ries backed this violent-meaſure with an army of 
ſixty thouſand horſe. They encamped at Balla« 
pour. The chiefs of the confederates were Nizam. 
ul-Muluc, Adil Chan, and Cuttub. They were 
deſcended of the Mahommedan princes, who, at 
the fall of the Patan empire, had aſſumed the 
{tate and independence of princes in the Decan. 
Shaw Je- .- Jchangire, upon receiving this intelligence, 
quell the immediately diſpatched Shaw Jehin to Agra. 
inlurgents. He gave him a commiſſion to command the Im- 
perial army ſtationed in and near that city. The 
prince did not continue long at Agra. He 
marched, on the twentieth 7 Siffer, toward 
Brampour. His force conſiſted of forty thouſand 
horſe. Abdul Huſſein, an experienced officer, 
was his ſecond in command, - Letters came to 
the prince, on his march, from the Imperial go- 
vernor of Mando, that a conſiderable detachment 
of the enemy bad crofled the Nirbidda, and were 
laying waſte the country. Abdul Huffein was 
immediately detached againſt them, with five 
thouſand horſe. That general came up with the 
plunderers, defeated them, flew many on the 
pot, and purſued the fugitives to the hills. The 
| prince himſelf continued his route to. Brampour. 
The re!ets Chan Chanan, who commanded at Brampour, 
reauced. was in a manner beſieged in that city by the 
enemy. They had traverſed the provinces of 
| 1 8 Berar 


VAT EH En & F 1 . 


ons to the gates of Brampour. The Imperialiſts 
recovered their ſpirit, upon the prince's arrival 


began to vaniſh. Some petty. Rajas, who bad 
joined the confederates, took the firſt opportunity 


of throwing themſelves at the feet of Shaw Jehin. _ 
They were pardoned, but obliged to p 1 the at- 
fr 


rear of their tribute, which amountgd to fifty lacks. 


The Mahommedan © es, being | deferted by 


the Hindoo Rajas, t their troops mutinied, and 


diſſentions roſe in their councils. "They ſeparated 5 


Berär and Chandeiſh; and ſpread their devaſtati- A b. 


N 


1%. 
With an army; and the hopes of the inſurgents —I— 


in diſguſt and deſpair, each to his own territory. 


Shaw Hehan divided his army into five parts, and 


followed the rebels. In the ſpace of a few months, 


without any conſiderable action, he reduced the 5 


inſurgents to their former obedience; forcin 


them to pay the arrears of their tribute, which 
was now ſettled at the annual ſum of fifty. fire 


lacks of roupees. too 


When Shaw Jehin had received ods from his Chats 
father to quell the diſturbances in the Decan, he de 
requeſted that his brother, the unfortunate 4 bands of 


often n — Jo- 
1 


Chuſero, might be put into his hands. He ha 
made the fame requeſt before, but to no effect. 


Jehangire juſtly doubted his ſincerity, when he pro- 


feſſed, that it was a regard for a brother that induced 


him to wiſh to have Chuſero in his poſſeſfion. He 
knew the ambition of Shaw Jehan: he ſtill had 
an affection for Chuſero. Aſiph Jah, even the fa- 


vourite Sultana had gone into the views of Shaw 


Jehan; but the emperor remained long inflexi- 
ble. Shaw Jehan, for ſome time, ſeemed to drop 


his deſigns: He, in the mean time, grew daily 
in his — 's eſteem ; and Chuſero declined in 
proportion as his brother roſe. When the alarm- 
ing news from the Decan arrived at Lahore, the 
emperor's hopes reſted all on Shaw Jehan. The 

artful 
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artful prince, in the critical moment, | renewed 
his requeſt, with regard to Chuſero, and he was 
delivered into his handlses. 

Though Noor-Mahil had been formerly in the 


him, that Shaw Jehan muſt be curbed; that he 
22 aſpired to the throne ; that all his ac- 
tions to gain popularity; that his apparent 


_ virtues were hypocriſy, and not the offspring of 


a generous and honeſt mind; and that he waited 


but for a convenient e to throw off the 


maſk of deceitful duty and feigned allegiance- 


The emperar was convinced; but it was too 


late. Chuſero was already in the hands of Shaw 
Jehan; and the latter was at the head of an army. 
Silence now was prudence; and a — 


anxiety ſucceeded to condeſcending weakneſs. 


Chuſero, though popular on account of che 
beauty of his perſon, and his misfortunes, was a 
prince of a Panghty diſpoſition. He was govern- 
ed by furious paſſions. His mind was in a per- 
-=tual agitation, without pointing to any end. 

e was now volatile and cheerful; now dark 
and ſullen. He often laughed at misfortunes ; 


he was often enraged at triſles; and bis whole 


conduct betrayed every mark of an inſanity of 
mind. His judgment was little: his memory 
weak. He always preferred the laſt advice, hav- 
ing no power of mind to diſtinguiſh propriety, 
no retention to make juſt compariſons. His de- 
ſigns were therefore often ill- founded; his actions 


jrreſolute and undeciſive, and they always _ 


. | 
IE HAN GHR E. 


nated in diſgrace and ruin. Yet he had ſome · A.D, 
Hig 
his conduct without diſguſt ; none obſerved his —— 


thing about, him that commanded reſpect in the 
midit of his infirmities. Nobody could look at 


manner or ſaw his perſon without regard and a 
kind of eſteem. Had he not been ſoured b 


misfortunes, he was naturally of a generous and 
tender diſpoſition ; but adverſity ſtopping up the 
current of his mind, threw it out of its channel, 


and he, at laſt, became indifferent concerning 


his own fate. 


ſpect, But this was a deluſive gleam before a 
ſtorm. His deſigns were not yet ripe for execu- 
tion. To remove Chuſero would be to no pur- 
poſe, till other obſtacles to his own ambition 
were remoyed. Fortune favoured his deſigns. 
His ſucceſs in the Decan raiſed his reputation; 


the plunder of the enemy furniſhed the means of 
gaining for him the army. They expreſſed their 
inviolable attachment to his perſon and views. 
He threw off the maſk at once. He diſregarded © 


the mandates of the court of Agra; and to com- 
plete his crimes, he ordered the unfortunate Chu- 


ſero to be aſſaſſinated by ruſſians, under the walls 


of Azere. He aſſumed, ſoon after, the Imperial 
titles; laying the foundation of his throne in a 
brother's blood. | 


Shaw Jeban was acceſſary to the murder 
of Chuſero, he had taken previous meafures 
to conceal the intended crime. When he had 


quelled the inſurrection in the Decan, he became 


apparently melancholy, and pretended to fall into 
a diſeaſe, His friends were full of anxiety. One 


only was in the ſecret 3 and he began to inſinu- 


ate, thatthe prince had received intelligetice, that 
Jehangire had determined to raiſe Chuſero to the 
| | 5 throne, 


Manner of 


26s = N * N his dea 
Though all mankind were convince unt 
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the unfortunate Chuſero with attention and re- fin-ted- 
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peror en- 
raged at 
| the mur- 
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throne. He expatiated upon the uncertain fate 
of Shaw Jehin; and upon the doubtfulneſs of 
their own fortune, as connected with that prince. 
One Raja Bandor, a notorious villain, underſtood 
the meaning of Shaw Jehan's friend. In hopes 
of a reward, he went at midnight to the tent of 
Chuſero, and pretending a meflage from the em- 
peror, he was admitted by the attendants of the 
prince, without ſuſpicion. He found him faſt 
aſleep, and ſtabbed him to the heart. The fa- 
vourite wife of Chuſero, the daughter of the viſier 
Chan Azem, came to her huſband's tent 'in the 
morning. She found him cold in his blood; the 
filled the camp and the neighbouring city of Azere - 
with her cries. She ran about diſtracted, and 
called down the vengeance of God upon the mur- 
derers. Shaw Jehin, who had removed to the 
country for the benefit of the air, returned upon 
the news of Chuſero's death, and ſhewed ſuch 
apparent ſymptoms of grief, that he was believed, 
for ſome time, innocent of the murder. 

The news of the death of Chuſero came ſoon 
to the ewperor's ears. Retaining ſtill ſome af- 
fection for his unfortunate ſon, he was ſhocked 
at the murder, and gave himſelf up to grief. He 
ſuſpected Shaw Jehan, but common fame had not 
yet fixed the crime on that prince. Jehangire 


wrote a public letter to him and his principal of- 


Apology 
for Shaw 
Jehan. 


ficers, ſignifying that he was determined to make 
a ſtrict and ſevere enquiry concerning the aſſaſ- 
ſination; and that he would puniſn the murders 
ers with the utmoſt rigour. He ordered the body 
to be dug up from the grave and examined. He 
openly accuſed Shaw Jehan ; who, finding him · 
ſelf diſcovered, reſolved to continue in his rebel- 
lion. ; | INT 8 

The author of the life of Shaw Jehan, - aſcribes 
his rebellion to the violence and ambition of the 
| "2, 2 favourite 


\ * 


favourite Sultana, That woman; ſays the writer, A. D. 
finding that the health of the emperor declined, fig. 
was apprehenſive that the crown would devolve 130. 
on Shaw Jehan; who had, for ſome time, ben 
the determined enemy of her influence and power. 
She, therefore, reſolved to ruin the affairs of 
that prince; and to fix the ſucceſſion in the per - 
ſon of Shariar, the fourth ſon of Jehangire, who 
was married to her own daughter, by her former 
huſband Shere Afkun. Her abſolute dominion 
over the emperor obtained credit to her aſper- 
ſions. She actually procured a promiſe for an 
' alteration of the ſucceſſion ; and it was the cer- 
tain intelligence of this circumſtance, continues 
his apolo 15 that drove Shaw Jehan to extremes. 
Though Shaw Jehin's deſigns upon the throne ye at. 
were no ſecret, he did not aſſume the Imperial fumes ths 
titles till the twenty-ſeventh of the ſecond Jem- ga. 
mid of the one thouſand and thirty-firſt of the 
Higera. He immediately, with a numerous 
army, took the route of Delhi, where, at that 
time, his father reſided. The news of-his march 
flew before him, and. reached the ears of Jehan- 
gire. That monarch became anxious, irreſolute, 
and perplexed ; and to complete the confuſion 
in his councils, advices were, at the ſame time, 
received, that Shaw Abas, king of Perſia, at the 
head of a great force, had ſurpriſed Candahar, 
The emperor was thunderſtruck at this double 
intelligence of approaching misfortune. The re- 
bellious prince had the flower of the Imperial 
army under his command. Jehangire, as the laſt 
reſort, had recourſe to policy. Inſtead of arm- 
ing for his own defence, he diſſembled his knows. . 
jd e of his ſon's intentions. He wrote him af- 
fectionate letters from day to day. He praiſed 
by former actions. * ma x" his Lr 
alacrity, in coming ſo expeditiouſly againſt the 
For, ill 5 by e . 
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Perſian. Shaw Jehan was not to be flattered out of 
his wee te He faw thro” his father's policy, and 
he gradually advanced ; but being overtaken by 
the rains, he was obliged to halt ſome months at 
Mando, the capita] of the province of Malaya. 
Shaw Jebin in his march made the firſt hoſtile. 


. 2 attempt upon the caſtle of Agra. In that fortreſs 


was lodged a great part of the Imperial treaſure. 
Upon the news, of the prince's departure from 
Mando, the emperor ſent Aſiph Jah, the viſier, to 
tranſport the treaſure from Agra to Lahore. Eta- 
bir Chan, who commanded. the fortreſs, was un- 
willing to riſk. the treaſure on the road, as the 
news of Shaw Jeban's near approach was arrived. 
The importunities of Afiph prevailed. Etabir ' 
with a party eſcorted the. treaſure : ſome of 
the enemy appeared in view. Etabar immediate- 
ly retired, with his convoy, to the caſtle of Agra; 
and Aſiph made the beſt of his way to Delhi. 
Shaw Jehan, immediately upon his arrival, order. | 
ed the caſtle to be aſſaulted; but Bickermaſit, 
who commanded the attack, was ſo warmly re- 
ceived, that he was glad to retire, with the loſs 
of five hundred men. The prince, enraged at 


this diſappointment, delivered up to plunder ſome” 


His de- 
mands on 


huis father 


of the nobility's houſes at Agra; and then took 
the rout of Delhi. | | 

The prince having advanced, formed his camp 
at Feridabad. The city of Delhi was alarmed: 
the emperor perplexed. A letter, in the mean 
time, was brought to him from his rebellious ſon. 
Shaw Jehan demanded, That the command of all 
the Imperial troops. ſhould be given to him with- 
out reſerve: that orders ſhould be ſent to the go- 
vernors of the provinces to receive all their future 
inſtructions from his hands: that permiſſion ſhould \_ 
be given him to receive, into his poſſeſſion, alt 
the warlike ſtores; that he ſhould have acceſs to 
the royal magazines and treaſures to ſupply him 

| | Wi 
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inft Perſia : and that the impregnable caſtle 


chinattons of the Sultana, daring his abſence in 
| the north. a 


Jet VE wid enra geb eyed meaſure at pro- refuſed. 
poſals which, if ſds Oy would actually dethrone 


him. His reſentment and pride got the better of 
his temporizing timidity. He iſſued out an edit 
declaring his fon à rebel, ſhould he not diſband 


his army, and return to his duty, by a certain 


ow Another edi&@ confiſcated all his eſtates, by 
the grants which had been given him, for 
— fubſiſtence. The eftates were con- 
F 4 2 upon Sultan Shartar ; who was, at the 


ſame time, inveſted with a commiſſion to carry on, 
with the utmoſt vigour, the Perfian war. Rultum 


 Suffavi; an experienced and able officer, "was 


placed next in command to the prince in the ex- 


pedition. Ruſtum was himſelf a Perſian, a neat 
relation to Shaw Abas, and deduced his paternal 
deſcent from the Imperial family of Suffvi. 85 


The Imperial edits made no impreſſion on 8 
Shaw Jehan. The emperor flew from the pen to Wr 


the fword. The troops ſtationed near the ca 4 
flocked to his ſtandard: others joined him f 


the provinces, Aſiph Jah and the Sultana had 2 
foreſeen the ſtorm, and the adherents of the em- 


peror were on their march to Delhi, when the 
rebel prince was on his route from the Decan. 
Jehangire, in a few days, ſaw forty thouſand 


horſe under his command. Scarce ten yen 


_ ochpoor, and remained 
fome IT in 2 — of a battle. The 


prince, 


of Rentimpovr ſhould be placed in his hands, as 1038. 
i place of ſecurity for bis family; againſt the th. I 
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is own conduct, by affirming, - that he was 
driven to extremes, by the intrigues of the Sul- 
tana againſt his power. She carried, be ſaid, all 
before her with the emperor; and to throw diſ- 

ace upon him, perſuaded Jehangite to order 

im to the Perſian war, without the neceflary 
ſupplies of money and warlike ſtores. He, there- 


o V 1 
* in the mean time, endeavoured to excaſe 


fore, alleged, that his demands had been made 


in ſo peremptory a manner, merely becauſe he 


did not conſider his father as a free agent, ſwayed 


and commanded as he was by the pernicious coun- 
ſels of a vindictive and ambitious woman. Theſe 
allegations leſſened his crime in the eyes of the ſu- 
perficial; and tended to ſtrengthen in his army, 
the attachment to his intereſt, which he had pur- 
chaſed with donations. „ 


Diſtreſs of The emperor was impatient to come to action 


the empe- 


with his ſon. Aſiph Jah, the viſier, oppoſed this 
meaſure, by affirming that it was imprudent to 
riſque all, with a ſmall force, while reinforce- 


ments were daily expected. The emperor ſufpect- 


ed his fidelity; and he had ſome reaſon. Aſiph 


was ſaid to have provided againſt all events, by 


keeping up a correſpondence with Shaw Jehan. 


His enemies affirmed, that it was his advice which 


haſtened the prince from the Decan; though this 
agrees but little with the preparations which 
Aſiph had made againſt Shaw Jehin from fore- 
ſeeing his rebellion. Jehangire, however, be- 


lieved his miniſter guilty. He gave himſelf up 


Hisdream. 


to rage and deſpair. 
In the heat of his imagination upon the occa- 
ſion, he fell aſleep in his tent. He dreamed that 


| he ſaw a pole fixed in the ground, before the Im- 


perial palace. On the top of the pole, which 


almoſt reached the ſkies, a meteor ſeemed to 
play, and to lighten the whole world with. its 
| ſplendor. 


JT BE 
ſplendor. An elephant came from the weſt and A. D. 


coverturned the pole. The meteor. fell and ex - Hig: 
pired on the ground, leaving the whole earth in 1032. 
profound darkneſs. Jehangire ſtarted from his Y—- 
bed. Naturally ſuperſtitious, ' he foreſaw ſome 
coming evil in his dream. He related it, in the 
morning, to his Omrahs. None ventured to in. 
terpret it; and when they ſtood in filence in the 
- preſence, a courier arrived, with advice that Mo- 
habet Chan, with all the forces of Punjab, was at 
the diſtance of a few miles from the Imperial 
camp. This ſudden and unexpected reinforce- 
ment diffuſed an univerſal joy. The emperor | 
cried out, That his dream was interpreted. Mo- 
habet joined the army in the evening; and pri- 

vate orders were immediately iſſued to the officers 

to prepare for action by the dawn of day. 
I) be Imperial army was in motion while yet it He pre- 
was dark; and Shaw Jehan, apprized of their battle. 
march, did not decline to engage. He advanced 
apace. The two armies came in ſight of each 
other oppoſite to Tuglick-abad. The Imperialiſts 
were commanded in chief by Afiph Jah, the 
viſier, who was poſted in the center. Mohibet 
Chan had charge of the right wing; Nawaſis 
Chan, of the left. Abdalla commanded the ad- 
vanced guards, conſiſting of three thouſand horſe. 
The Emperor himſelf ſtood behind the center; 

and to encourage the generals, ſent to each ſome 
preſents, as a mark of his confidence and 
favour. A | 13:3 3107 
| . Some of the rebel lords, who thought they The ation | 
were giving good advice to Shaw. Jeban, pre- eins. 
vailed upon him not to expoſe his perſon in the | 
field. He retired to a ſmall diſtance; and Raja 
Bickermajit marſhalled his troops in order ; of 

battle. The Raja placed himſelf in the center: 

Raja Bimé commanded the right, Darab _ 

7 | the 
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the left Wing. The action was begun by this ud 


vanced guards on bath fides. Thoſe of Shaw Je- 


hin were defented, at the firſt onſet, by a ſtrange 


accident. Abdalla,” who commanded the ad- 


vanced guard of the Imperialiſts, ſpurring on his 


horſe among the enemy, with- à few officers in 


. han's advanced guard. He 


Both the commanders exerted themſelves to the 


the fecret, joined the rebels. His troops, miſ. 
taking their commander's perfidy for — 
ruſhed forward to ſupport him; and 


gaged the enemy hand to hand, drove them back 
| upon their own line. | 
Shaw Je- 


han de- 
feated. 


Aſiph Jah took immediate advantag e of the 
confuſion occaſioned by the flight of Phe Je- 
preſſed forward with - 

the center of the Imperialiſts, and came to action 
with Raja Bickermajit, The ſhock was violent, 
and the battle continued obſtinate for ſome time. 


utmoſt, At length the fortune of Afiph prevailed. 
Raja Bickermajit fell, pierced — th the head 
with an arrow. The center of the rebels imme. - 
diately fled; and, at that inſtant, Mohabet drove 
the left wing from the field. Raja Bimé, in the + 
mean time, preſſed hard upon Nawaſis Chan, 
who commanded the right wing of the Impe- 
rialiſts. The duſt was 1 great, t * the contend. 
ing armies were involved in darkneſs. They felt 
for each other with their ſwords. Nawaſis was 
driven from the field. Many of his officers were 
killed, and ſome taken prifoners. Raja Bim, 
imagining he was returning after a complete vice 
tory, fell in with the troops of Aſiph Jah, | 
mixed undiſtinguiſhed with each other. Slaugh- 
ter and confuſion Teigned. Wounds were in- 
flicted at random. Chance erned all. Ever 
individual conſidered himſelf as in the midſt 
ten thouſand foes. The armies retreated to their 
camps. The field was left to the dedde. 
0 
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Boch parties, at firſt, claimed the honour of A. D. 
the victory, but the conſequences declared it to on 
belong to Jehangire. Though both the . emperor 1034. N 
and Shaw Jehan — been kept out of the line N 
the beginning of the action, by the afliduity of 1 
their friends, when the battle became hot, they 
mixed with their reſpeQive armies. Bickermajit, 
obſerving the emperor, preſſed forward to ſeize 
him; but in the attempt was ſlain. The - ſpirit 
of the rebels fell with their leader. Shaw Jeban 
preſented himſelf to the runaways in vain. Nei- 
ther threats nor promiſes would do. A panic 
had ſeized them; and though the prince cried 
aloud, That he himſelf, as good and as brave an 
, -officer as Bickermajit, was alive, they liſtened 
8 as they paſſed, and ſoon fled beyond the. power 
h 
Shaw chan became almoſt diſtracted with his during the "2 
misfortunes. He reſolved feriouſly to prevent tte. 
future miſery and diſtreſs, by an immediate death. 
His adherents, however, prevailed — him ny 5 | 
treat. He fled to the mountains o ES 
army falling offas he fled. — — 
aſtoniſhed at his good fortune, the more it was 
unexpected. When the news of Abdalla's trea- 
was brought him, he had given all over 
for loſt. He diſtruſted Aſiph Jah; and he ſent a 
meſſenger to recal him from the front, when that 
miniſter was upon the point of engaging the 
enemy. Fortunately for the emperor, the meſ- 
ſenger did not come up to the viſier till the affair 
was decided. The latter obeyed Jehangire, and 
him the news of victory. | 
he battle es ſcarce-decideil, when Sultan Sen 
Purvez, in conſequence of his father's orders, fan dhe 
arrived from Allahabad, in the Imperial camp. camp. 
| Jehangire received hin with an excels of joy. | 
| The e overid veballious ſon had Se 
is 
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his ſpirits, and diſſipated all his fears. He ſent 


his ſeraglio before him to Agra; and raiſed Pur- 


wand of the army. Shaw Jehan, in the mean 


Affairs in 
the Pecan. prince, in the misfortunes of bis adherents, - 
The emperor in his extreme affection for Shaw 


time, with a few adherents, purſued his way t 


'®- ven, under the tuition of Mohäbet, to the com- 


LY 


the Decan; and Purvez was ordered to fol low | 


him with a conſiderable force. The - fugitive 


prince ſtopt with his adherents, to refreſh t rg 
ſelves at the river Geniva. Purvez, in the mean 


time, came up; a cannonade enſued, and the 


Imperialiſts haying forced their paſſage, Shaw 
Jehan retreated with precipitation.” 
We muſt, for a moment, loſe ſight of the 


Jehan, had, while yet he remained jn his duty, 


ſubmitted to his government an extenſive. divi- | 


ſion of the empire, conſiſting of ſeveral provinces. 


In that number was the rich kingdom of Guze. 
rat. Bickermajit, who was ſlain in the action 
near Delhi, had been goyernor of that province; 


and when he joined the prince in his expedition 


againſt his father, Suffvi Chan was left: in the 


ſuperintendency of Guzerat. Abdalla, whoſe 
perfidy, in deſerting his ſovereign in the late 
battle, we haye already mentioned, was rewarded, 
by the prince, for his treachery, with the go- 
vernment vacant by the death of Bickermaſit. 
Unwilling to leave the prince in his diſtreſs, Ab. 
dalla diſpatches his friend Offader Chan to com- 
mand, in the mean time, in that province. Of. 
fader arriving with a ſmall force, at Ahmedabad, 
the capital, diſplaced Suffvi ' Chan, the Imperial 


governor. Suffvi fled to Hankſi. He wrote 


from thence to Naſir, the governor of Pata. 
Underſtanding that Suffvi was no ſtranger to the 


march of Sultan Dawir Buxſh the ſon Oo Chuſe - 


fo, 1 under the tuition of his maternal grandfather | 
. Chay 
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Chan Azem, to command for the emperor in A. D. 
| Guzerat, Naſir blamed him for his flight. He 1475 
met Suffvi, with a force at Caperbeniz. They 1032, 
reſolved to march to Ahmedabad : and ſetting for 
ward in the evening, they arrived next morning 
under the walls of the city. Dividing their forces 

into three bodies; each body attacked a gate. 

The elephants broke them open: the imperialiſts 

exitered, and Offader was ſeized, - 

-Shaw Jehin, after the rencounter at the River mw . 
Denied, fled to Mando, the capital of Malava. 2 — 
News was brought to him in that city, that Guse · 20 in Gu- 
rat was loſt. He was much affected; but Ab- 
dalla made light of the matter. That Omrah *« 
marched toward Ahmedabad with ſeven thouſand 
horſe. When he arrived at Waſſet, he found 


Suffvi, now the Imperial Suba, ready unexpeQeedly - 


db receive him. This lord, finding that prince 


' Dawir Buxſh and Chan Azem had lagged on their 
march, provided himſelf with an army. He poſted 
| his forces about twelve miles from Ahmedabadd. 4:4 
Abdalla endeavoured to turn his rear, He was pre- 
vented by the vigilance of Suffvi; and he, there- 
fore, reſolved to come to battle. Dividing his 
army into three columns, he advanced, in that 
order, upon the enemy, Naſir Chan: ſupported 
Suffvi, with his courage and conduct. The bat- 
tle was obſtinate. Many officers of rank fell on 
the ſide of Abdalla. He was routed with great 
ſlaughter. He fled to Surat. The country peo: 
ple cut off the greateſt part of the ſhattered re- 
mains of his followers in their retreat. He ſoon. 
after, with a few troops, betook himſelf to Bram- 
"i 
"The "es Purvez and Mohaàbet, after the af- Purvez de- 
fair at the river Geniva, returned to the Emperor, 8 
who was e dcamped under the walls of Fattepour. ; the Ni 
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gire, that the flames of civil war could. be only 


extinguiſhed by the total ruin of Shaw Jehän. 
He, therefore, ordered Purvez and Mohabet at, 


= the head of the Rajaputs, in the Imperial pay, 


to purſue the rebel and to take him alive. Shaw 


Jehan left Mando, with a reſolution to try his 


fortune in a battle, He paſſed the rĩver Nirbid- 
da and threw up works to defend the ford. He 


was, by this time, reduced to great diſtreſs. His 
adherents gradually deſerted him. He became 


tired of hoſtilities which promiſed no ſucteſs. 


Shaw Je- 
han flies 
to Orixa. 


Fnters 
Bengal, 
and de- 
feats the 
Suba. 


He ſent to his brother Purvez, for very moderate 


terms. Purvez, by the advice of Mohabet, 
amuſed him with hopes, without coming to any de- 


termined point. The uſual precautions were ne- 
glected on the fide of Shaw Jehan; and Mohabet, | 
who watched an opportunity, crofled the river 
and ſurprized him in his camp. He was defeated | 
with great ſlaughter. | 

Shaw Jehan fled from the field, through Gol- 


conda; and then took the route of Orixa, to 


Bengal. The governor of Orixa, Ahmed Beg, 
fled on the prince's approach. That province 
was given to Kulli Chan, one of Shaw Jeban's 
adherents ; whilſt he himſelf advanced to Burd- 


wan, and took poſſeſſion of that diſtridt. He did 


not continue long at Burdwan. Ibrahim, go- 
vernor of Bengal, had collected all his forces to 
Raja Mahil, to oppoſe the unexpected invaſion; 
and Shaw ſehan marched toward the place. 

When the prince had arrived within a few miles 
of Raja Mahil, the Suba abandoned that fortreſs 
as untenable. He retreated, in -good order, to 
the fort of Tellia-Gurri; which had been built 
to defend the paſs between the mountains and the 
Ganges. In the fort were a number of Euro- 
peans. He ſtrengthened them with a reinforce- 
ment of his beſt troops, whilſt he encamped his 

army 


: OR, 2 
army on the oppoſite bank of the river, Shaw A. 5. 
A chan, upon his arrival, inveſted the fort of Tel- . 

ſia-Gurri. He made little impreſſion; the Euro- 1033. 
ns being excellent 8 and engineers. 
He attempted to crofs, but was repulſed, having 8 
but a few boats. A neighbouring Raja, how- 
ever, provided the prince with a fleet of boats 
and in theſe he tranſported two thouſand horſe. 
Ibrahim, finding that he was to be attacked in 
his camp, croffed the river in his turn. He drew 
up in order of battle, againſt the prince; but in 
the action his troops were defeated and he him- 
ſelf ſlain. Bengal fell, with the Suba, from the 
empire. Rumi, the chief engineer of Shaw Je- 
han, in the mean time, found means to carry a 
mine, under the fort of Tellia-Gurri, and blew 
up about 'twenty yards of the rampire. The 
place was taken by affault, and the garriſon. put 
_ Hmefword.- FETUS at abt 
Shaw Jehän, after this great and unexpected nt, 
ſucceſs attending his arms, marched to Dacca, 571 
where Ibrahim, the late Suba, had depoſited his 
own and the Imperial treaſure. He no ſooner 
appeared before Dacca, than it ſurrendered. 
Forty lacks of roupees were found in ſpecie, be- 
ſides jewels, much ſpoil, and warlike ſtores. 
Dacca was the laſt place in Bengal, that held out 
for the emperor. e Rajas, the hereditary go- 
vernors of diſtricts, and all thoſe who held 
eſtates of the crown, crowded into the court of 
the prince; and with preſents and proffers of 
allegiance, endeavoured to ſecure their poſſeſſions, 
The whole kingdom received a new ſovereign ; 
and Darab, the ſon of Chan Chanan, was raiſed 
to the high office of Suba under Shaw Jehan. | 
The ambition of the prince was not to be con- and Behar. 
fined to Bengal. He turned his eyes upon the | 
adjoining province of Behar, He ſcarce —_— 
: | mitted 


** 
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A. D. mitted his army to breathe after the conqueſt of 
1624. Dacca, before be led them in to Bebar. Muchlis 
leg. Chan, the Imperial governor of that province, 
wm fled to Allahabad, at the approach of the prince. 
| The gates of Patna, the capital, were left open to- 
receive him. He kept his court in the Suba's pa- 
lace. The Zemindars crowded, from all quar- 
ters, into the city, made their ſubmiſſion, and, 
with preſents, obtained his favour. But what 
was of greater conſequence to the prince, Mu- 
barick, governor of the impregnable fort of 
Rhotas, which had neyer been taken by force, 
came and preſented to him the keys. Shaw Jes 
han was exceedingly rejoiced at this piece of 
ood fortune, He had now a place of ſecurity 
72 his family; and he found his mind, as alle- 
viated from care, fitter to encounter the dangers 
| of the field and the viciſſitudes of fortune, | 
Hie nds The prince having reſtored the ciyil govern» 
inte three ment of Behar, which had been ruined by his 
parts jnvaſion, raiſed Nafir Chan to the office of Suba. 
He himſelf took again the field. He divided 
his army into three parts. The firſt he placed 
under the command of Abdalla, who- had been 
lately ſo unfortunate in Guzerat. He ordered 
that officer to proceed to Allahabad, with his di- 
viſion; to drive away the Suba of Behar from 
thence, and to take poſſeſſion of the place. Deria 
Chan was placed, by the prince, over the ſecond 
diviſion. That general was ordered to reduce 
the country round Jionpour. The third diviſion 
Shaw Jehan, in perſon, commanded. He ad- 
vanced, by very flow marches to Benaris, heari 
complaints, deciding cauſes, and ſettling the ga- 
vernment of the country, as he went. 
Purvez ad- Fortune hitherto favoured the arms of the re- 
dard binn. bellious prince. Purvez with Mohabet Chan had 


ward him. 


purſued the fugitives, from the affair at the Nir- 


bidda, 


bidda, into the heart of Golconda. At Hydra- 
bad hey gave over the purſuit ; and began to 
employ themſelves ee the affairs of the 
Decan, which 3 0 . 
y much deran The news of the loſs. o 
My eaſtern provinces ned” Making: Even 
Jehangire, who paſſed his time in voluptuouſneſs, 
with his favourite Noor-Mahil, was rouzed from 


* 
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Shaw ſehan had - 


his lethargy. He diſpatched expreſs after expreſs 


to Purvez. The march of Shaw Jehan toward 


the capital, determined Mohabet to endeavour 
to intercept him on his way. He marched with 
Purvez through Malava and-Behir. He crofled 
the Jumna at Calpe, and the Ganges at Babere. 
The Imperial army came up with Deria, who 
commanded one of the three diviſions of the re- 
bels, at Manicpour. He was inſtantly defeated ; 
and he fell back to Benaris. Abdalla, at the 


ſame time, evacuated Allahabad, and joined Shaw 


Jehan. A council of war was called. Their de- 


liberation was ſhort; They reſolved to give im- 


mediate battle to Purvez and Mohibet. 


The reſolution was ſcarce' taken, when the Im- Preparati- 
Pan appeared in fight. No time was to be gan er 40 
oſt. Shaw Jehan drew up his army on the banks 


of a brook called Toniſh, Abdalla commanded 


the right wing; Naſir Chan the left; the prince 


himſelf. took his poſt in the center. The ad- 


vanced guards were commanded by Raja Bime : 


and the whole field was marſhalled by Sujait 


Chan, who was at the head of the reſerve in 


the rear. The artillery, under the direction of 
Rumi, was drawn up in one place before the 


center, inſtead of being diſpoſed properly along | 


the line. The army of the rebels exceeded forty 


thouſand horſe: the Imperialiſts were more in 


number. 


Mohibet, in the mean time, was not idle. The army 
He formed in order of battle the army of Prince Jehan 


Purvez. 


I”; 
{ 


F 
: 
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A., b. Purvez. His ſuperiority, in point of numbers, 
| Hi enabled him to out-flank the enemy. The parti- 
1033, culars of his diſpoſition are not related. —The 
action was begun by the artillery on the ſide of 
Shaw Jehin. But more than a thouſand ſot 
were expended before one took place: the enemy 
being yet at too great a diſtance, Mohabet 
would not permit his artillery to play, till he 
was ſure of doing execution. The cannonade 
continued near an hour, Some of Rumi's guns 
were difmounted, his men were driven from 
others. Shaw Jehin immediately ordered his 
advanced guard to charge a body of the Impe- 
rialiſts, who were coming forward, with haſty 
ſtrides, to ſeize his artillery. The two advanced 
parties fought with great bravery. Thoſe of 
Shaw Jehan at length gave ground. Raja Bime, 
who commanded them, preferred death to flight, 
He ſtood, with a few gallant friends, and was cut 
| to pieces. whe L 
totally de-  Mohabet, obſerving the defeat of the enemy's 
feared. advanced guard, came forward briſkly, with bis 
whole line; and fell, with great fury, on the 
center, where Shaw Jehan commanded in per- 
ſon. The ſhock was violent, but did not laſt. 
The prince was driven back from his guns, which 
were ſeized by Mohabet. Sujait Chan, who 
commanded the reſerve of the rebels, threw him- 
ſelf into the interval left by Shaw Jehin's retreat. 
He fought, for ſome time, with great bravery, 
and furniſhed the prince with an opportunity 
rallying bis broken ſquadrons. Bur Sujait was, 
in his turn, defeated ; and driven back in 
confuſion. Shaw Jehan advanced to the charge: 
but advice was brought him, that Naſir was 
defeated on the left; and that ſome of the enemy, 
who had paſſed his flanks, were ſeen advancing in 
his rear. 8 | . 
| The 
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The deſperate ſituation of the prince ſuggeſted AD. 


to him a deſperate reſolution. He advanced as if 


he heard not the meſſenger, and plunged into 


1624, 
Hig. 
1033, 


the thickeſt of the enemy. He was followed by = YT 


five hundred horfe. This ſmall| hody, devoting 2 biave- 


' themſelves to death with their leader, were irre- 
ſiſtible. They effected more by,deſpair than the 
whole army had done by courage. Mohibet 


received a check, when he leaſt expected it. He 
began to retreat: but Shaw Jehan was not pro- 
perly ſu d. His officers conſidered the bat- 


tle as loſt, and refuſed to advance. Abdalla, 
who had hitherto maintained his ground on the 
right, received a meſſage from the prince. He 
returned for anſwer, that all hopes of victory 


were gone, and that the beſt retreat they could 
make, was now the only thing left them by 


fortune. The prince was enraged. He reſolved 
to die. His companions, ſeizing his horſe by the 


reins, forced him from the field. He fled not, 


but he was carried to' the fort of Rhotas. The 
rich plunder of his camp ſaved him from being 
purſued. 


Sultan Purvez and Mohibet, having ſtopt for He flies 
a few days to refreſh their army, after the fa- 53" 


tigues of a long march and an obſtinate battle, 
took the route of Bengal. Shaw Jehan left his 
family in the fortreſs of Rhotas. He collected 
the remains of his defeated army. He marched 
to Patna, and prepared to defend that city. He, 
however, evacuated the place at the approach of 


his brother. He fled through Bengal. Purvez 


was cloſe at his heels. Shaw Jehin took the 
route of the Decan, the way of Cuttack. 


Bengal, Behar and Orixa fell into the bands 


of Purvez. That prince and Mohabet ſpent 
ſome: time in reſettling the government of the 


three provinces ; and when the current of regula» | 


tion 


ard the 
Decan. 
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b. tion and law was reſtored to its ancient channel, 
1625- they matched after Shaw Jehan into the Decan, 
1034 by the northern road. : | 

S—— Though Shaw Jehan's affairs were, to all ap- 
Beſieges pearance, ruined, he found reſources in his own 
e Pour. active mind. During the time that Purvez and 
Mohäbet remained in the recovered provinces, he 
found means to attach to his party the Raja of 
Ambere. By the junction of the Raja's, forces, 
he found himſelf in a condition to ſit down be- 
fore the city of Brampour. He had reduced it 
to great diſtreſs, when the Imperial army, under 
Purvez and Mohäbet, arrived on the banks of 
the Nirbidda. He had not a force ſufficient to op- 
poſe them: he raiſed the ſiege, and took ſhelter 
in the mountains of Ballagat. In his retreat he 
made an attempt on the caſtle of Hafſer. This 
is a ſtrong fortreſs on the frontiers of Chandeiſh. 
It ſtands upon the top of a mountain: it has 
ſprings of water, and of good ſoil a ſufficiency to 
maintain with its produce four thouſand men. As 
all acceſs to the fortreſs is impracticable, he 
might have waited there for the change which 
time might make in his fortunes. He was re- 
pulſed. on Re Es 
Ris affairs This latter piece of bad ſucceſs completed the 
ruined. ruin of his party. His nobles firſt deſerted him; 
and they were followed by the . private ſoldiers. 
A thouſand horſe only remained. His ſpirits 
ſunk within him; his misfortunes oppreſſed him; 
his guilt and folly were always preſent to. his 
nu Sickneſs was added to his other miſeries. 


_ 
- 


He was hunted, like a wild beaſt, from place to 
place. All mankind were his enemies; and he 
was their foe. Where he thought he could not 
overcome, he fled : he ſpread devaſtation through 
places where he could prevail. He was, how- 
ever, tired of rapine ; worn down by contention 
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aud hoſtillty. He wrote letters of wry 9 
to his father. He enlarged on his on g 
tie even added, if ible to hib on . i 
neſs and fort E. fehang re as often full of 
e was Always wi He was ſhocked 

„at the fable cotiditi6n of 'a fon, whom de 
' bnet hack loved. His tears fell upon thi part of 
Shaw Jean's letter which 5 d guilt; and 
his crimes Vatilthed from memo | 
bs the midſt of this reg nts Jehan. He mh 
re was not altogether void E 17 — 
his ſon, that if e would Ges Nieten tote © 
veritirs of Rhotas, of Azete, 162 other pare, 

Aich eee ail held out in bis Ha to de Ive 
up theit fotts ; and fend lis three e ; Dara 
Aurung BY, and Murad, to court, and at, 
fame tithe accompaiy thei. he would be forgave: 
for hi paſt cricnes. Shaw Jehan embtac 
offer with joy. He delivered up the forts 
ſent his cinch en to Agta. He, however, found 
ous pretentes for not appearitig i perſon at c 115 
He alleged that he was aſhamed to ſee a hike 
whom he had {6 chuck itifured; but ne was aQtua) 
afraid of the machinations of the favourite 
tana. He made excurſions, under a pretence 'of 
pleaſure, through all parts of the empire, attend» 
ed by five hundred horſe. He was ſometimes 
heard of at Ajmere, ſometimes at Tata on the 
Indus; and again, in the Decan. | Candabar 

In the rebellion of Shaw Jehin, we loſt ſight 19.19. 
of the Perſian invaſion, under Shaw Abas. The 
ſovereigns of Perſia had long laid claim to the 
city of Candahar. They endeavoured often to 
obtain- it -by negociation, and often i; force. 
They had failed in the firſt ; and they were not 
ſuccafoful in the latter, till the civil diſtroctions 
of India furniſhed them with an undiſturbed op- 


portunity of — the place, When the 
„ | Perſian _—> 
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.D. Perſian invaſion, | ned, Candahar was but 
4 Nightly garriſoned. The place, however, held 
1034. Out with vigour, till Shaw Abbas appeared be- 
; ore it in perſon. It ſurrendered to that monarch; 

and the neus of the misfortune met Ruſtum Suf- 
favi at Lahore, as he was on his march to relieve 
the beſieged. The Perſians, after the capture of 
Candahar, retreated ; and Jehangire, having oc- 
caſion for all his troops to quell domeſtic diſturb- 

_ ...., ances, ſat ſilently down with the loſs, 
Irruption Shaw Abas had ſcarce retreated, 'when the 
beck. Uſbeck Tattars, encouraged by his ſucceſs /and 

the civil diſſentions in Hindoſtan, invaded the 

province of Ghizni, and took ſeveral ſmall forts. ' 

Wben the news of this invaſion arrived at court, 
Cbana-zad, the ſon of Mohabet, was ſent from 
Caſnmire, with ſome troops, to oppoſe the invaders. 
"This young officer attacked them with vigour on 
all occaſions, and, in general, with great ſucceſs. 
"They were, at length, after an obſtinate and 
bloody war, which continued nine months, 
driven out of the empire. The conqueror pur- 
"(wed the fugitives, and laid waſte a part of their 
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M faber in Auel ende ed f intended tran BE 
Ordered io court— Machinations of hit enemies 
 Tndignities El ered him He reſolves to ſeize tbr 

| emperor —He takes him in his tent—Defeats the 

'  viſier—Condemns the Sultana to death—But par- 
dons her Governt the empire—Attacked by the 

© citizens Cabul— be lays down his power — 

 Obliged to fly—Sent againſt Shaw Jehan — Death 
F prince Pu ver — His coarater-=Death' * | 
Chan Chanan. ot | 
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Tur . and abilities of Mchiber, in,cons A. D. 
duQing the war againſt Shaw Jehan, raiſed ſenti- Hie. 
ments of gratitude in the breaſt, of Jehangire. 1035. 
His ſon, Channa Zad, had been lately gratified Mchabet wo 
with the government of Cabul; and others, his in high fa- ' 
relations and friends, were advanced to lucrative our 
and honourable employments.- The great victory 
near Benaris confirmed the emperor's high opinion 
of Mohibet, and the news of that important 
event filled him with exceſſive joy. His | grateful 
feelings for his ral roſe in proportion to the 
decreaſe of his — for his throne. [Theſe ſenti-- 
ments, however, did not long continue. Mo- 

habet had a great many enemies: his ſoverei ; 


had but little - firmneſs. The abilities of 
O 2 5 — 


\ 


N 
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A. p. former had raiſed envy; and nature had given to 
1525. the latter a diſpoſition too eaſy and pliant, to be 
boo proof againſt miſrepreſentation. To explain the 
—r> cauſes of an exest which almoſt transferred the 
empire from the houſe of Timur to other hands, 
we muſt look back to ſome circumſtances prior to 
this period. 
Aceuſed f Chan Chanan, mentioned as the tutor of Pur- 
intended vez, in his government of Candeiſh, had, through 
ſome diſguſt, attached himſelf to the fortunes of 
Shaw Jehan, when that prince ſucceeded his bro- 
ther in the command of the Imperial army in the 
Decan, It was by that lord's advice, that he 
t off . by his advice * rebelled againſt 
EE e accompanied the prince in his 
ie to Agra and Delhi; though he 
took no part in e fatigues of "the field, — ruled 
in the cabinet. When c affairs of Shaw Jehan be- 
came deſpeate, after his retreat to the n, he 
Fu deakm to ſue for a pardon, through his brother 
urvez, to whoſe temper and character he could 
have been no ſtranger. When he arrived in the 
Imperial camp, he found no diſpofition in Moha- 
bet to relinquith by terms, the advantages which 
had been obtained by the ſword. Having failed 
in his endeavours for the prince, he applied 
for himſelf. Mohadet was ſhocked at this reite- 
ration of treachery; and he per ſuaded Purvez 
to throw him and his family into priſon. The 
latter were ſent, under an eſcort, to Agra; he 
himſelf was Jetamed, in cloſe confinement, in 
the camp, and his eſtate was confiſcated by an 
Imperial edict. 
The Aſter the deciſive battle near Benaäris, the pro- 
prounds of vitice of Bengal, which had been reduced by 
ſation. Shaw Jeban, fell at once into the hands of the 
conquerors. Purvez, who had a commiſſion 
from his father to govern the eaſtern provinces, 
conferred 


| .. Agra. 


To BH AN n R ir 


__—— ſubaſhip. of Bengal-upot Mohaber, A. D. 
o ſent, his ſon, — Jadu = 2 4 2 
the, army, 40 manage his. government. in his 2s: 
abſence. Dara, the fon of Chan Chanan, 
N wnas-lipa.of. Bow 1 8 
young Was le £ and 
yo 4 into the hands of Channa Lad, as ſoan 
28. he arrived at the capital of the province He 
immediately ſent Dara to his fathar; who, having 
informed the emperor of that eircumſtznce,. re- 
ceived ardexs ta put him to death, as an obſtinate 
rebel. Mohäbet obeyed, eee 


Chan Chanan, though confined in the emp of 8 His ene- 
| Purvez, found) means, by letters, to. infguate t- 
bimſelf into the — graces of the Sultanay and 

ber brother the yiſter. The two laſt had been 

long the enemies af Mobabet; and the former 


; n daath of his: fon to that lord, and 


was reſolved tp revenge the injury, He wrote to 
FB Sultana, / he ſent. letters to- Aſiph. He in- 
formed them that Mohabet was forming deſigns 
to: raiſe Furvez to the throne. This was carried 
to the emperoz's ears. He ordered (han Chanan 
to be relsaſed: and that Ommh, who, remained 
with Purvez, accuſed Mohabet, by ters to the 
en ars, of intended treaſon... 

ER angire, naturally ſulpictous,, Was alormed; The em- 
The ſpirit, of jealouſy and. diltrulk tock poſſeſſion os 
of his mind. He forgot the ſervices of Mohabet i 
in his own, fears... He ordered him to court z and 
raiſed, Chan Jehan Lodi from the government of 
Guzerat to the command of the army under 
Purvez. Mohàbet, before the emperor's. orders 
arrived, had ſet out with Purvez,, for: Bengal. 
He had been guilty. of a negle, which _ 
colour to the accuſations: of. his enemies. The 
elephants taken in battle are Imperial. mae 


— — 
— — 


"AD. . Theſe he had retained, * 
h 


Im was ſent to him. He was 
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r with the preſents 
which his fon Channa ad received in re- 
ſettling the province. A ſecond peremptory order 
acquainted, that he 


was appointed to the ſubaſhip of Punjab; but 
that — emperor deprived him of Lahore, which 
had been uſually annexed' to that government. 
He was thunderſtruck at the ſudden change in 


the emperor's mind. He reſolved to ry, "He 5 


went to take his leave of Purvez. The prince 

was cold and ſtately; and ſcemed to forget bis 

friend in the diſpleaſure of his father. 
Senſible of his own abilities, conſcious of bis 


manded to honour, elevated by his reputation in war, Mo- 


habet was diſguſted, beyond meaſure, at this re- 
turn for his ſervices: He reſolved to retire to his 
caſtle of Rintimpour: but an order arrived to de- 
liver that fortreſs into the hands of one of the Sul- _ 
tana's creatures. This latter cireumſtance con- 
firmed what his friends at court had written to 
him before, that his life was in danger, ſhould 
he truſt himſelf in the Imperial preſence. ' He 
wrote to Jehangire. He exprefſed. his aſtoniſh- 
ment at his diſpleaſure. He declared hie perfect 
confidence in the honour of his prince; but he 
expreſſed his well · grounded diſtruſt of his adviſers. 
The letter produced nothing but an order for his 
immediate appearance at court. Io refuſe. 21 
to rebel. He wrote again to the emperor. 

will,” ſays hez ſerve my ſovereign with my if 
againſt his enemies, but I will not expoſe it to the 
_ malice of his friends. Aſſure me of ſafety, and 
I will clear myſelf in the preſence. bh Jehangire, 
upon receiving this letter, was enraged. He dif- 
patched a courier, with his laſt commands for 
his appearance. He at length reſolved to obey. 
Five thouſand Rajaputs, in the Imperial pay, 
from an affection for their general, offered "_ 
their 
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Elcorted by theſe, he. took the rout; of Lahore, fe. 
where the empe Fax, at the time, reſided. err 


On the eighteenth of April 1626, Jehangirse 
+ Wk + 3 bh ie ISS » "MA . | as : 
brought to the Imperial camp that Mohabet hac 
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Mohibet, before the diſhonduted yauth appeared. ſenger 
He bore it with 1 patience. He was ſhock- — 
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dt once a bold reſolution. The 0 6s was on 
38 15 bis 


W.. 
A.D. 
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He fur- 
priſes the 
emperor 
in his tent, 


takes him 
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his march to Cabul, and he reſolved to.watch b. 
| motions. 5 15 , Haring . the pight, rou a 
the irs of be camp; and th ea#' g profentes 


e -opporranity r the + execution. of | 


K. Mohab Kamel thet mperial army la 
engamped on the hankt of 4 Bobs or Ge 
at the bn of the Fase on t be togh road. w 0 
led to Cabul. The ae guard Began 6 to 
move over the- bridge in the morning, and was. 
gradually followed by = other, troops. The ey 
peror remained in the old camp. He was not i 
an eneiny's country, and he uſed no 1 
When the greateſt part of the 111 Laer 
Mohabet fuddenly advanced with bful = 
japuts. He ſeized "he bridge, 117 bes it on fire; 
leaying two thoufand of his men under the om 
mand 3: his fon, to defend the ames, and to. 
ſtop, the return of the enemy. Havin mage thi 2 3 
diſpoſition, he rode with great ſpeed t 15 the Imp 
rial fquare. He was firſt obſerved by the officer 
of the houſeho Ones: g by the 'haram io 250 


ing diſorder: countenance vat pale, but de. 
ined. They were alar 


; and, he rulked, 
forward to the emperor's tent. 

The writer of the Achal Namma, wh was then, 
lord of the wardrobe, ſuſpeRing that Mob, | 
meant to aſſaſſinate the emperor, drew his f word, 
and followed him with great ſpeed, The Omrabs 
in waiting did the ſame. When they had ad- 
vanced to the Imperial tent, the found Matiabes 
ſurrounded by 1 5 hundred ajaputs on Fo 
ſtapding at the door, with ſwords by their fides 
and pikes in their hands. The lords were ime: 
diately ſeized and dif ney he emperor, hear- 
ing iſe noiſe and con Fifon without, cut his w 
through the ſcreens, = entered the bathing; 


chich was behind his f. eeping apartment. 
Ping apartment bäder 


N 


LEH A GLRE, 


Raye lighted "ak nat bading hem IJ 
Perot, he ele 


forward wi 2 Rajaputs, 
io the arts tent. Some of the Imperial gua 
ak the door. The officer who comman 
them, ſternly aſked Mchäbet, Why he preſi 
to intrude on Ne emperor s privacy? He anſwere 
im, by putting bis band upon his ſword 
owning upon bim, with a determined counte: 
nance. A panic ſeized the guards, They m 
way for him to paſs. In the outer apartment o 
the bathing tent, ſtood many Omrahs o high 
rank. They drew. their ſwords ; but the Raja- 
uts 1 them, they thought Proper 49 | 
ee up their arms, 


The =. of this infult was carried to. the emp priſoner. 


1 y ſome of the 6 WO Who attended him 
i ized his ſword, and was 

| about 44 Mohabe „ faw 255 | 
fa 
head wii his t thus replied: 1 Forced 
the mac 7 —＋ ale enemies, who plot. again 


d ngt mms, e dropt his point; and 
aid, “ What doſt thou mean, „ Mohabet bet Chan 3 
Mesa N the ground e then his fore. 


my life, f under 1 ee 
my dare — by en are '—anſwe 
| the, emper ee but. what. 2 14 theſe, who 
| We arm N hind vou!“ — % They want full 


ſecurity, ee Mobabet,  * for me and m my 
0 — 05 ki LO, 5 577 8 will not retire. 


66 te: © name 
our havin ap th iy hl be gr be. grand. But you 
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A. Db. Mohabet, without naming his conditions, obs 
li ſerved to the emperor, that it was now time to 
- 7035- fake his daily amuſement of hunting. Without 
\—> waiting for a reply, he ordered his own horſe to 
and car- be brought. Jehangire declined mounting him; 
ries him Mohabet ſeemed not to liſten. * Then, Mohi- 

bet Chan,” ſaid the emperor, “ if ſtill I have a 

horſe of my own, I will mount him.“ One was 

brought him. They rode ſlowly away together, 
ſurrounded by the Rajaputs. When they had ad- 
vanced beyond the ſkirts of the camp, Mohabet 
obſerved to the emperor, That it would be pru- 
dent for him to mount an elephant, to avoid any 
accident that might happen in the confuſion _ 
Which was likely to enſue, Jehangire had now 
no will of his own. He mounted the elephant; 
and three Rajaputs, under a pretence..of defend- 

ing him, mounted by his ſide. 0 8 
to bis un The emperor had ſcarce placed himſelf on the 
camp. elephant, when Muckirrib Chan, one of the 

officers of ſtate, preſſing through the Rajaputs, 
climbed up the elephant's fide, and fat down by 
his ſovereign. He was threatened by the Raja- 
puts. He was obſtinate, and would not ifr. 
One ſlightly cut him on the forehead with his 
ſabre; but he was not to be moved. They had 
now proceeded near a mile from the camp, when 
fome of the -officers of the houſehold, mounted 
upon elephants, came up, and placed themſelves 
on the road before the emperor, Mohabet or- 
dered them to clear the way: they refuſed, and 
were cut to pieces. He then continued bis rout, 
without further obſtruction, to his own camp, 

The emperor was brought to his tent: and all 
ſpectators being removed, Mohiber explaine 

himſelf to him, proteſting, that he had formed 

no defigns neither againſt his life nor his a 

einne | 6 ut,” 
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= But,” concluded he fternly, & 1 am deter- A. LD. 
. mined to be fafe. . | Hig: 
Aſiph, the viſier, had croſſed the bridge in the 103%... I 
morning with the Imperial arm The Sult ana. 
when Mohabet was buſy in ſecuring the perſon Wy 
of the empetor, made her eſcape to her brother. Ca. 
He conſidered, that hothing was done, ſo ng 
as that haughty woman remained out of his power. 

He reſolved to proſecute his plan, with the ſame 
reſolute boidnch with which it was begun. He 
returned with the emperor to his former camp, 
on the bank of the Gelum,” Sujait Chan, an, 
Omrah of high reputation, had arrived that in- 

ſtant to join_the Imperial army. He knew the 
ſituation of affairs; and loudly inveighed, in the 
Ine of the Rajapurs, againſt Mohabet. That | 

ord was at once enr aged and alarmed, Ne or- 
dered his troops to fall upon Sujait and his reti- 

nue, and every man of ie was put to the 
ſword; The other Omrahs, who had hitherto 
hovered round, ſtruck with the fate of 'Sujait, 

fled ' acroſs the riyer, and Joined the Imperial 
army. 

Joor- Jehan Was the meſſenger of ha diſaſter, The viſier 
which' befel the emperor, to her brother Aſiph. — 
He immediately called the Omrahs together: celcue be 
and the Sultana vehemently accuſed; thoſe who beter; 
had been left with Jehangire, of negligence and 
cowardice. A debate aroſe about the beſt me- 
thod of reſcuing their ſovereign” out of the hands 
of Mohiabet. The meaſure was tulF of peril; but 
it muſt be taken. They agreed to afſemble their 
forces by the dawn of next morning; and to en- 
deavour to repals the river againſt the rebel. The 
emperor was apprized of their intentions. He 
began to fear for his life. Repeated meſſages 
were ſent to the viſier to deſiſt from his purpoſe; 
put that miniſter did not think himſelf obliged to 
A | Ok obey 


ig · 
rozs. 


But is de- 
feated 


flzughter, 
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obey the commands of an impriſoned monarch, 
who was under the influence of the man who had 
ſeized his perſon. 8 „ 
— Aſiph begun his march with day. When he 


came to the bridge, he found it burnt down. - 
He reſolved to ford the river ; but the water was 


fo deep, that many were drowned. Thoſe who 


gained the further ſhore, had to fight the ROM 


at a manifeſt diſadvantage, They were cut 
as faſt as they aſcended the bank. A ſucceſſion 


of victims came to the ſwords of the Rajaputs. 


The action continued for ſome hours. The rear 


of the Imperialiſts preſſing. into the river, pre- 
vented the front from retreating. The Sultana 
was not a tame ſpectator on the occaſion. Mount. 
ed on an elephant, ſhe plunged into the ſtreàm 


with her daughter by her fide. The young lady 
was wounded in the arm; but her mother preſſed 
forward. Three of her elephant driyers were 


ſ::cceſlively killed; and the elephant received three 
wounds on the trunk. Noor- Jehan, in the mean 


time, emptied four quivers of arrows on the 


enemy. Ihe Rajaputs preſſed into the ſtream to 
ſeize her; but the maſter of her houſchold, mount- 
ing the elephant, turned him away, and carried 
her out of the river, notwichſtanding her threats 


and commands. 


with great 


Whilſt thefe things happen in the river, Fidai 
Chan and Abul Haſſen, with ſome other gallant 
nobles, forming a ſquadron of gentlemen in the 
rear of the ia plunged into the / river, 


and gained the oppoſite. ſhore. The ſhock. be- 
tween them and the Rajaputs was: violent. The 
latter gave way, and fled toward the tents: of the 
2 Shariar, where the emperor remained un- 
er a guard. They ſtopt, and the action became 
bloody. The arrows and ſhot piercing through 
the tents, the emperor- was in imminent danger: 


ut 


but Muchlis Chan, who ſtood near him; covered A, . 


him with ſhields. In the mean time, Mohäbet 
re- eſtabliſhed the ranks of the fugitives behind 


the tents. He turned them, and fell upon the GM 


flank of the Imperialiſts. Vis ier Bee, Attalla, 
andi ſeveral gallant lords, were killed: Fidai was 
covered with wounds. The ſpirit of his followers 
began to fink. Mohibet preſſed hard upon them; 
and at length they fled. The field was covered 
with dead bodies; and a complete victory re- 
mained to the Rajaputs. 


The runaways, gaining the oppoſite fide of the and token 


river, found their troops diminiſhed and com- Pri 
letely ruined. They gave up all thoughts of 
Forth urther reſiſtance: each fled to his own home. 
The army, in the ſpace of a few hours, was diſ- 
fipated. Afiph fled to his eſtate; and ſhut him- 
f up, with five hundred men, in the caſtle of 
New Rhotas, on the Attoc. The Sultana found 
means to eſcape to Lahore, Mohiber diſpatched 
a meſſenger to Aſiph, with affurances of ſafe 
ſhould he return to the camp. The viſier wou 1 
not truſt himſelf in his hands. Meer Berwir, the 
fon of Mohabet, with a detachment beſiegat the 


fort of Rhotas. Aſiph was ſoon reduced to diſ- The Sul- 
treſs; and, on the arrival of Mohibet before the u. «an 


place, that lord, with his fon Abu Talib, ſur- © 
rendered at diſcretion. Noor- Jehan had ſcaree f 
returned to Lahore, when ſhe received letters 
from the emperor. He acquainted her, that he 
was treated with re by Mohabet; and that 
matters were amicably ſettled between them. He 
conjured her, therefore, as ſhe regarded his 
peace and ſafety, to lay afide all thoughts of hoſ- 
tile preparations. He concluded, with command - 
ing her to follow him to Cabul, whither, of his 
own free choice, he then directed his march. 
Noor-Jehin did not long heſitate. She fer out 


from 


Ee Rn 
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A. D. from Lahore, and ſoon came up with her lord. 
1626 When he arrived, troops were ſent out by Mo- 
1035. habet, by way of doing her honour. But they 
—— were. her keepers, and not her guards. They 
ſurrounded her tent, and watched all her mo- 
tions. f. 

cendema- Mohiabet, who carried every thing hes bim 
_ in the preſence; accuſed her publicly of treaſon; 
cath. He affirmed, that ſhe had conſpired againſt the 
emperor, by eſtranging from him the hearts of 
his ſubjects: that the moſt cruel and unwarrant- 
able actions had been done, by her capricious or- 
ders, in every corner of the empire: that her 
baughtineſs was the ſource of public calamities, 
her malignity the ruin of many individuals: that 
ſhe had even extended her views to the empire, 

by favouring the ſucceſſion of Shariat to the 
throne, under whoſe feeble adminiſtration ſhe 
hoped to govern India at pleaſure. He therefore 
inſiſted that a public example ſhould be made of 

ſo wicked à woman; as a ſign to mankind, that 
crimes in the moſt exalted perſons ought to meet 

with no more favour, than iniquities in the mean 

and low. © You, who are emperor of the Mo- 

guls!“ ſaid Mohabet, addreſſing himſelf to Jehan- 

gire, whom we look upon as ſomething more 

than human, ought to follow the example of 
God, who has no reſpect for perſons.“ 

— Jehangire was too well acquainted with his 
of the em ſituation to contradict Mohibet. He owned the 
peror. juſtice of the accuſation, and he ſigned a warrant 
for her death. Being excluded from his preſence, 

her charms had loſt their irreſiſtible influence over 

him; and when his paſſions did not thwart the 

natural bias of his mind, he was always juſt. 

The dreadful meſſage was delivered to the Sultana. 

She heard it without emotion. © Impriſoned 
ſovereigns,“ ſaid the, © loſe their right to life 

with 
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with their freedom; but permit me for once to A. p. 


fee the emperor, and to bathe with my tears the 
hand that has fixed the ſeal to the warrant of 


death.“ She was brought. before her huſband, wo 


in the preſence of Mohabet.. Her beauty ſhone 
with additional luſtre through her ſorrow. She 
uttered not one word. Jehangire burſt into tears. 
« Will you not ſpare this woman,  Mohibet ?” 
ſaid the emperor; . you ſee how ſhe weeps.”'— 
„ The emperor. of the Moguls,” replied Mohi- 
bet, © ſhould never aſk in vain.” The guards 
retired from her, at a wave of his hand; and ſhe 
was reſtored; that inſtant to her former at- 
tendants. er 


The friends of Mohabet diſapproved of bis ge- Mart to 


(elf. The Sultana lived not to thank her for- 


giver, but to revenge herſelf. The Imperial 
camp moved to Cabul. Mohäbet, without ap- 
pearing to command, directed every thing at 
court. The emperor implicitly followed his ad- 
vice; and he even ſeemed to harbour no reſent- 
ment againſt him for the paſt. He had long 
5 abilities; he was now convinced of his 
integrity and generoſity. Naturally fond of indo- 
lence and pleaſure himſelf, he could not wiſh to 
have left the affairs of the ſtate in better hands. 
The attention paid him by Mohäbet, eradicated 
every idea of bondage: and the weight which his 
edicts carried, from their preciſion and wiſdom, 
reconciled his ſituation to his pride, by the obe- 
dience which was paid to them over all the 
empire. . Fart, 


neroſity, and he had cauſe to repent of it him- Cabul- 


Six months had paſſed in Cabul in an apparent D-figns of 
harmony between the monarch and his miniſter, te Salta 


The buſy ſpirit of Noor-Jehin was, in the mean 
time, hatching miſchief. She concealed her 
ſchemes ſo effeQually, that they eſcaped the pene- 
| | ttrating 
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trating eyes of Mobhabet. The emperor refide! 
in his palace at Cabul: t winter lay e 
night in the camp of his Rajaputs, without 


- walls. When he came one morning to pay his 


reſpectt at court with his retinde, the citizens, 
at the inſtigation of the Süſtana, attacked him 
from both ends of a 'tiarrow ſtreet. Some, poſted 
in windows on either fide, fired upofi hith with 


muſquets. He turned back, and forced his way 


to his camp. He arrived among the. Rijaputrs 
unburt : his folfowers were all either wounded 
or flain. The Gtizens did not reſt here, The 
fell upon the guards, which he had placed roun 
the emperor ; and put five hundred to the Word. 

Mohibet, enraged at the perfidy of the Cabu- 
Hans, prepared to take ample revenge. He block- 
ed up the city, . with his army. The maſſacre 
within was diſcontinued. Fear ſutereded to 
rage. The principal inhabitants, 2 the 
whole blame upon the rabble, came out in the 
moſt ſuppliant manner to Mohabet. Jehangite, 
who diſclaimed all knowledge of the tumult, in- 
terceded for them; and the enraged minifter ſpared 
the city, after having puniſhed the moſt noto- 
rious ringleaders of the inſurgents. He, how- 
ever, Gee that he would never enter the 
perfidious city of Cabul: he gave directions to 
the empetor to quit it the next day, and, having 
made the neceffary preparations, the Imperia 
camp moved in a few days toward Lahore. 

On the way to Lahore, Mohibet took a ſudden 
reſolution to throw up his power. He had no 
intentions himſelf upon the empire ; and he had 


triumphed over his enemies, and ſerved his 


friends. He exaQted, and obtained from Jehan- 
gire, the moſt ſolemn promiſes of oblivion for the 
pat; and he reſtored that prince to all his for- 
mer conſequence and power. He 1 


6 


alli bim with his ai and 8 ds 


; he diſmiſſed the greateſt part of his ihr 
| = attendants. ' This conduct was Ce 
he had gone too far to retreat. "Gratitude is not = 
ſo ſtrong a paſſion as revenge. The weak forget 
favours; but the haughty never forget indignities. 
Phe Sultana kept freſh*in her memory her dif. - 
grace; ſhe remembered her danger from-Mohi- 


bet. She applied to Jehangire for his iminedi- 


ate death. She urged ſpecious arguments to 


ſtrengthen her requeſt. A man, ſaid the, 


who is ſo daring as to ſeize the perſon of his 


ſovereign, is a dangerous ſubject. The luſtre of 


royalty muſt be diminiſhed, continued the Sultana, 


gy eyes of the people, whilſt he who pulled 
prince from the throne,” is permitted to 


| kneel before it with feigned allegiance,” Jehan- 


gire was ſhocked at her propoſal. He command- | 


ed her to be ſilent. 


She was filent, but ſhe did not drop her deſign, He is 
She reſolved to take off by private treachery the obliged te to = 


man whom ſhe failed to bring to a public death. 


She contrived to place one of her eunuchs behind 


the curtain, with orders to ſhoot Mohibet, when 
he ſhould next come to pay his reſpects in the 
preſence. Jehangire overheard her commands to 
the ſlave. He acquainted Mohabet with the ſnare 


laid for his life; inſinuating that his power was 


not ſufficient to protect him from private treache- 


ry, though he was reſolved to ſave him from pub- 


lic diſgrace. Mobibet was alarmed. He eſcaped 
from the camp. The army lay that day on the 


banks of the Gelum, in the very ſpot where 


the emperor had ſeven months betore been ſeized. 


Mohabet, after having the whole power of the 


empire in his hands, was obliged to fly from that 
very place, without a fingle attendant. He carried 
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nothing with him but his life: his wealth was 
left in the Imperial camp, and became the pro- 
perty of Noor-Jebin. © His flight had ſcarce. be- 
come public, when an edict was iſſued by the 
Sultana's procurement, to all the governors of 
provinces to make diligent ſearch for him. He 
was declared a rebel, and a reward was put upon 
his head. 12 | 8 
Aſiph diſapproved of his ſiſter's violence. He 
knew the merit of Mohabet: he was not forget- 
ful of his kindneſs to himſelf, when under his 
power. He was tired, beſides, - of the weakni 


of Jehangire, and of the Sultana's tyranny. He, 


however, obſerved a cautious filence. His power 
depended upon his ſiſter; and ſhe was haughty 
as well as vindictive. Mohabet flew from place 
to place. He took, at firſt, the route of Tatta ; 
but the unfortunate have enemies every where. 
The boldneſs, which had lately raiſed him to the 
ſummit of power, forſook him not in his diſtreſs. 
He mounted his horſe ; and rode ſolitary near 


four hundred miles, to throw himſelf into the con- 


wirh Aſiph 


verſation of Aſiph. That miniſter, at the time, 
was in the Imperial camp at Karnal, on the road 
between Lahore and Delhi. Mohabet, in a mean 
habit, entered the camp when it was dark; and 
about nine o'clock placed himſelf in the paſſage, 
which led from the apartments of Aſiph to the 
Haram. The eunuch, who ſtood at the door, 
queſtioned Mohabet. He knew that lord by his 
voice; but he aflured him of his fidelity. Mo- 

habet told him, that he wiſhed to f. to his 

lord on affairs of the laſt moment. The viſier 
came. 2 . 
When Aſiph ſaw the low condition into which 
he, who lately commanded the empire, was fallen, 
he could ſcarce refrain from tears. He took him 
in his arms: they retired in ſilence to à ſecret 
place. Mohabet, after mentioning the 3 
: tude 
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tude of es Aa complained of the cnbeclity A. D. 
of the emperor, and plainly told the viſier, that, fig. 
low as he was reduced, he was determined to _ 1035. 
raiſe up another ſovereign in India. Purvez,” * 
See Mohäbet, is - a virtuous man, and 
my friend. But he is eaſ and pliant; and we | 
muſt not change one 5 4 prince for another. 

I know the merit of Shaw Jehan; I have fought 
againſt him; and when 1 conquered, I gained 
not a victory, but my own life. He ſuits the 
times. He is ambitious, and ſometimes ſevere; 
but he will aggrandize the empire abroad, and 
add vigour and preciſion to the laws at home. 
—Aſiph was overjoyed at this declaration. He 
was connected in friendſhip as well as in affinit 
with Shaw Jehin. -* You muſt go hence with 
ſpeed,” ſaid Afiph; and I will endeavour to 
procure your pardon. The emperor, who 1s not 
averſe to you, will liſten to my requeſt ; eſpe- 
cially as Shaw Jehan, with whom you alone are 
able to cope in the field, is in arms. I ſhall pro- 
cure for you an army, which you ſhall yſe as the 

_ circumſtances of the time will demand.“ 

The two Omrahs, having ſworn fidelity to one in favour 
another, parted. Mohäbet, mounting his horſe, Jenn. 
dived into the night: Aſiph went into the pre- 
ſence. The emperor was much alarmed at the 
news from the Decan, that his rebellious ſon 
had collected an army. He regretted the loſs 
of Mohäbet, and Afiph took that opportunity 
of ſuing for his pardon. The emperor, in the 
warmth of his zeal againſt his ſon, ordered an 
edict of indemnity to be forthwith iflued, which 
reſtored Mohabet to his e and eſtates. A 
commiſſion was given him to command the army 
againſt Shaw Jehan; and the ceremony of giving 
thanks in the preſence, was diſpenſed with in his 
favour, as he could not truſt his life to the mercy 
of NO AS | | 
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dered theſe prepatations againſt Shaw Jehan un- 
neceſſary. That prince deſiſted from his new 


- enterprize without the interpoſition of force. 
Death of When Mohäbet carried all before him at court, 


Pur vez. 


his friend and pupil, the prince Purvez, remained 


at the head of the army, and commanded all 


the caſtern and ſouthern provinces in great tran- 
quillity. He took no notice of his father's con · 


finement'; and he uſed no means for his releaſe- 


ment. He knew that Mohäbet had no defigns 
upon the empire; and he was rather pleaſed, 
with a check upon the emperor, which might 
prove an excuſe to himſelf, from being bound by 
his commands. In the midſt of the inſenſibility 
and tranquillity of Purvez, he was ſeized by an 
apoplexy, which carried him off in the thirty. eighth 
ear of his age. 

Sultan Purvez was one of thoſe harmleſs men 
that paſs without either enyy or fame throu 
life. Deſtitute of thoſe violent paſſions which 
agitate the animated and ambitious, he was ne- 
ver completely happy, nor thoroughly miſerable. 
Eaſe was his only comfort; toil his ſole averſion. 
Though battles were gained in his name, he was 
rather an incumbrance to an army, than the 
ſpring which ſhould move the whole. Without 
ambition to command, he thought it no indig- 
nity to obey. He approved of the counſel of 
others, without ever propoſing his own. He 
was in ſhort an uſeful engine in the hands of an 
able general. There was a kind of comity in his 
manner, which commanded reſpect, where he 
imprefled no awe; and even men who knew his 
weakneſs, liſtened with attention to his com- 
mands. His conſtitution was feeble and lethar- 
gic; his life a perpetual ſlumber. Had he lived, 
he was deſtined for the throne; and, as he had 


no 


might place around hin, .His death yas {regrets ., 


him the ſurplus of the revenues of that country. 


2 


hangire was affected, beyond meaſure, at the loſs 


family to court as hoſtages for his faith. An un- 


under the emperor Akbar. He reduced the 
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ad to-gratify. the happineſs er mifery;of A. D. 
his reign would, depend on theſe whom chance, 1525: 


ted, more, perhaps, than that, of; anbabler man — 
have been. He never committed injuries, 
and mankind gave him credit for benevolence, 
Mohadet mourned him a8 2 good matured. friend; 
8 vor rok j Liked 
the character 8 Ju f 
the ſentiments of both, | 
When Mohabet ; Noar-Jehan;. governed - Affairs at 
the empire without oontroul. While Jet he held fa the and 
the reins of government, he had ſent orders in en. 905 
his ſon Channa-Zad, Suba of Bengal, to ſend 


Twenty-two lacks, under an eſcort, were advanced 
as far as Delhi, when the flight of Mohabet bap- 
pened; and the ſame meſſenger, who brought 
the news of the treaſure to the emperor; brought 
him alſo intelligence of the death of Purvez. Je- 


of his ſon: he never had diſobeyed his commands, BY 
and his manner was naturally engaging and pleaſ- 
ing.— The command of the army devolved upon 
Chan Jeban Lodi. He was ordered to ſend his 


expected war furniſhed a field for the abilities of 
Lodi. The Nizam raiſed diſturbances ;. but he 
was reduced, without. battle, to terms. 

Chan Chanan, who, after his releaſe from con- 88 of 
finement, had remained with Purvez in the camp, on 18 8 
did not long ſurvive that prince. He attained to 
the ſeventy-ſecond year of his age: and, though 
in his latter days he was accuſed of treachery, he 
had covered the former part of his life with re- 
nown. He performed many memorable actions, 


Kingdom of Guzerat ; he defeated with twenty 
thouſand 


* 
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p. thouſand borſe, an army of ſeventy thouſand, un- 


der the confederate princes of the Decan. He 
was a ſcholar,” as well as a ſoldier. He was the 


— moſt leatned man of his time: ſhrewd in politics, 


eloquent to a prow cb. He tranſlated the com- 
mentaries of the emperor Baber into the Perfic, 
from the Mogul language. He underſtood the 
Arabic, the Pehlvi, and all the dialects of India. 
He was alſo a good poet, and many of his pieces 
have come down to our time. In abilities he 
yielded not to his father, the famous Byram 
though he * not his 3 Integrity and ward 
virtue. 
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Stem of Me nd eg def fig. 


ror— His character Anecdotes of hit private 
life—His religion—His violence—Severe juſftice— 
and humanity—T he ſon of prince Chuſero raiſed 


to the throne—Defeat of Shariir—Shaw Tehin 
marches from the Decan—Toung emperor or denſe, | 
and murdered—Children 7 Jebangire—Stais 


of Nia. 


Mor OHABET, after his conference with Aſiph, 
made the beſt of his way to the dominions of the 
Rana. He had been recommended by letters 


1 
, 


from the viſier, to that prince; and he was re- — 


ceived with extraordinary marks of diſtinction. e 


A circumſtance, omitted in its place, will con- 
tribute to throw light on the fequel. A correſ- 

ndence, by writing, between Mohäabet and 
Aſiph would be a meaſure full of peril to both. 
They had reſolved to ſeize upon the accidents 


that might ariſe in the courſe of time, for the 
ſervice of Shaw Jehan. The viſier was to be the 


judge, as having the beſt acceſs to know the pe- 
fit for their purpoſe, from his reſidence at 
court and intimate knowledge of its affairs. Mo- 
habet left a ring in his hands, which, when it 
. 2 


OS 
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. p. ſhould be ſent, was the fignal for him to eſpouſe 


_ 1527- openly the intereſts of the prince. 

1037. The edi of indemnity to Mohabet had ſcarce 
been . promulgated. when that lord underſtood 
Dear of from court, that the emperor began to decline vi- 
or. fably in his health. The proſpe& of his ap- 
5 proaching diſſolution rendered it unneceſſary to 
wreſt from him by force a ſcepter which he was 
ſoon to reſign to death. Mohabet remained quiet 
with the Rana; who, holding a friendly corre- 
ſpondence with Shaw Jehin, took an opportunity 
of informing that prince, that his noble gueſt 
was no enemy to his cauſe. Jehangire had, for 
ſeven years, been. troubled with a ſlight aſthma. 
His diſorder encreaſed toward the end of the 
preceding year; and he reſolved to make a pro- 
greſs to Caſhmire, for the benefit of the air. The 
autumn proved very ſevere in that elevated coun- 
try. He was feized with a violent cold, which 

| fell upon his lungs. The ſharpneſs and purity of 

OR. 27th. the air rendered his breathing difficult. He com- 
plained of a kind of ſuffocation; and became im- 
patient under his diſorder. He commanded the 
camp to move; with flow marches, toward Lahore. 
He was carried in a litter as far as the town. of 
Mutti, hich ſtands about half way on the road 
from Caſhmire. . At Mutti his difficulty of breath- 
ing increaſed. He was growing worſe every 
day, and the army halted. On the ninth of No- 
vember, of the year 1627, he expired; and hav- 
ing lived fifty- eight and reigned twenty-two lunar 

years and eight months. > 
is cha- Jehangire was neither vicious . nor virtuous in 
act. the extreme, His bad actions proceeded. from 
paſſion; and his good frequently from whim. 
Violent in his meaſures withou:-cruelty, merciful 
without feeling, proud without dignity, and ge- 
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nerous without acquiring friends. A ſlave to his 
pleaſures, yet a lover of buſineſs; deſtitute of 
all religion, yet full of ſuperſtition and vain 
gour of his juſtice, he was chai 
deſpiſed. Sometimes calm, winning, and bene- 
volent, he gained the affections of thoſe who 
knew him not; at other times, moroſe, captious, 
reſerved, he became - terrible to thoſe in whom 
he moſt confided. In public, he was familiar, 
complaiſant, and eaſy to all; he made no diſtinc- 
tion between high and low; he heard, with pa- 
tience, the complaints of the meaneſt of his ſub- 


15 ; and greatneſs was never a ſecurity againſt 


his juſtice : in private, he was thoughtful, 
cold, and ſilent; and he often clothed his coun- 
tenance with ſuch terror, that Aſiph Jah frequent- 
ly fled from his preſence, and the Sultana, in the 
plenitude of her influence over him, was known 
to approach him on trembling knees. His affec- 
tion for his children bordered on weakneſs, 


He was as forgetful of injuries as he was of fa- 


vours. In war he had no abilities; he was fond 
of peace and tranquillity; and rather a lover 
than an encourager of the arts of civil life. Na- 
turally averſe to tyranny and oppreſſion, property 
was ſecure under his adminiitration : he had no 
avarice himſelf to render him unjuſt, and he was 
the determined and implacable enemy of extortion 
in others. He was a man of ſcience and literary 
abilities ; and the memoirs of his life, which he 
penned himſelf, do him more honour as a good 
writer, than the matter, as a great monarch, 


Upon the whole, Jehangire, _ not a fault- 


leſs-man, was far from being a bad prince: he 


had an inclination to be virtuous, and his errors 


proceeded 


geable in his opi- 
22 and often the dupe of thoſe whom hg, 


irm in nothing but in the invariable ri. > 
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A. D. proceeded from a defect more than from a de- 
His. pravity of ſoul: His mother was thought to have 
1030. introduced a tincture of madneſs into his blood; 
and an immoderate uſe of wine and opium render- 
ed ſometimes frantic a mind naturally inflamed. 
His pri- „Though Jehangire was often ſerious and diſtant 
Fl oni. among his domeſtics, he was fond of throwing 
ens. off the character of the emperor, and of enjoy- 
ing freely the converſation of his ſubjects. He 
often diſappeared in the evening from the palace, 
and dived into obſcure punch-houſes, to paſs. 
ſome hours in drinking and talking with the 
lower ſort. He had no enemies, and he was un- 
der no apprehenſions ee the ſafety of 
his perſon. Being in the hall of audience, ac- 
ceſſible to all ranks of men, after the perform- 
ance of the uſual ceremonies, he was often 
known in his nocturnal excurſions. But the peo- 
ple loved his familiar openneſs, and did not by 
rudeneſs abuſe the truſt repoſed in them by 
their prince. He often deſired his companions 
at the bowl to aſk no favours of him, leſt Sem, 
in his cups, might promiſe what JeHancire, in 
his ſober ſenſes, would not chuſe to perform. 
When the liquor began to inflame him, he was 
rather mad than intoxicated. He flew.from one 
extreme of paſſion to another; this moment joy- 
ful, the next melancholy and drowned in tears. 
When in this ſituation, he was fond of arguing 
upon abſtruſe ſubjects. Religion was his favourite 
topic. He ſometimes praiſed the Mahommedan 
faith, ſometimes that of the Chriſtians ; he was 
now a follower of Zoroaſter, and now of Brah- 
ma. In the midſt of theſe devout profeſſions, 
he would, ſometimes, as if ſtarting from a dream, 
exclaim, That the prophets of all nations were 
impoſtors ; and that he himſelf, ſhould his indo- 
lence permit him, could form a better ſyſtem of 
; religion 


D 


When he was, ſober, he was diveſted of every fg. 
idea of religon, having been brought up a Deiſt 1037. 
under the tuition of his father Akbar. 
The variety of opinions, * the ſubject of Schewe of 
religion, which prevailed in India, occaſioned ing a nes 


great uneaſineſs both to Jehangire and his father faith. 


Akbar. The tenets of Mahommedaniſm, which 


the family of Timur had brought along with 
them into their conqueſts, were the religion eſ- 


tabliſhed by law; but the majority of their ſubjects 
were of different perſuaſions. The followers of the 
Brahmin faith were the moſt numerous, and the 


next were the Perſian Guebres, who worſhipped - 
the element of Fire, as the beſt repreſentative of 
God: The Chriſtians" of Europe and of Ar- 
menia poſſeſſed ſeveral faQories in the ſeveral 


cities and ports, and they wandered in purſuit 
of commerce over all the empire. Ihe dif- 
ferent opinions among all theſe ſes, on a 


ſubject which mankind reckon of the laſt im- 


portance, were the ſource of diſputes, animoſities, 
and quarrels. Akbar was chagrined. He tole- 
rated every religion; he admitted men of all 


be Nele into his confidence and ſervice; and he 
d 


formed ſerious thoughts of promulgating a 
new faith, which might reconcile the minds of 
all his ſubjects. He eſteemed himſelf as equal 
in abilities to Mabommed, and he had more 
power to enforce his doctrine. But, foreſeeing 
the diſtractions which this arduous meaſure 
might occaſion, he dropt his deſign; and, inſtead 


of eſtabliſhing a new faith, contented bimſelf 


with giving no credit to any of the old ſyſtems of 
religion. Jehangire in his youth had imbibed 
his father's principles. He began to write a 
new code of divine law; but he had neither the 
auſterity nor the abilities of a prophet. He ſhewed 

| b more 


e e 10s 
religion than any they had impoſed on the world. A. b. 
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A b. more wiſdom. in relinquiſhing, than in forming 


17 fuch a viſionary ſcheme. . | 
10:7 Jehangire was ſubject to violent paſſions upon 
many occaſions. Complaints againſt his nobles, 
Hi vio and even againſt his favourite ſons, were received 
ase. with an eagerneſs, and a rage againſt. the offen- 
ders, more eaſily imagined than defcribed. When 
his mind was heated with a relation of oppreſ- 
ſion, he often burſt out into a loud exclamation, 
* Who in my empire has dared to do this wrong?” 
His violence flew before the accuſation ; and to 
name any perſon to him, was to convince him 
of his guilt. Shaw Jehan had been known, when 
in the greateſt favour, to have come trembli 
before his father, at the accuſation of the wks haves 
ſubject; and the whole miniſtry, and the ſervants 
of the court, frequently ſtood abaſhed, pale, diſ- 
tant, and in terror for themſelves, when. a poor 
man in rags was relating his grievances to the 
emperor. 
An in- His exceſſive ſeverity in the execution of im- 
dance partial juſtice, was the great line which marks 
the features of the character of Jehangire,— 
He had no reſpect of perſons, when he animad- 
verted upon crimes. His former favour was ob- 
iterated at once by guilt; and he perſevered, 
with undeviating rigour, to revenge upon the 
great, the injuries done to the low. 'The ſtory 
of Seif Alla remains as a monument of his ſavage 
juſtice. The fiſter of the favourite Sultana had 
a ſon by her huſband Ibrahim, the. Suba of 
Bengal, who, from his tender years, had been 
brought up at court by the empreſs, who hay- 
ing no ſons by Jehangire, adopted Seif Alla for 
her own. The emperor was fond of the boy; he 
even often ſeated him upon his throne. At twelve 
years of age Alla returned to his father in Ben- 


gal. Jehangire gave him a letter to the Suba, 
75 with 


= 


with orders to appoint him governor of Burd- . Db. 
wan. Alla, after having reſided in his govern- 57. 
ment ſome years, had the misfortune, when he 1035. 

was one day riding on an elephant through the. | 
ſtreet, to tread by accident. a child to death. * 
The parents of the child followed Alla to his : 
houſe. They loudly demanded an exemplary | 
puniſhment on the driver; and the governor, | 
conſidering it an accident, refuſed their requeſt, x 
and ordered them to be driven away from his | 
door. They abuſed him in very opprobrious i 
terms; and Alla, proud of his rank and family, 
expelled them from the diſtrict of Burdwan. 2 
ſehangire reſiding, at that time, in the city of 3 wa...” 
Lahore, they found their way, after a long jour- 
ney on foot, to the preſehce. They called aloud 

for juſtice; and the emperor wrote a letter to 
Alla with his own hand, with peremptory orders 

to reſtore to the injured parents of the child their 
poſſeſſions, and to make them - ample amends for 

their loſs and the fatigue of their journey. The 
pride of Alla was hurt, at the victory obtained 
over him; and inſtead of obeying the orders of 

his prince, he threw them into priſon, till they 
made ſubmiſſions to him for their conduct. But 

as ſoon as they were releaſed, they travelled again 

to Lahore. Alla was alarmed, and wrote let- 

ters to the Sultana and Aſiph Jah, to prevent 

the - petitioners from being admitted into the 
preſence. They hovered to no effect, for ſome 
months, abeut the palace. They could not 
even come within hearing of the emperor, till 

one day, that he was taking his pleaſurein a barge 
upon the river. They preſſed forward through 

the crowd; and thrice called out aloud for juſ- 
tice. The emperor heard them, and he recollect- 

ed their perſons. He ordered the barge to be 
rowed, that inſtant, to the bank; and, before 

he 
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A. D. he enquired into the nature of their complaint, 
3627. he wrote an order for them to receive a penſion 
10:9. for life, from the Imperial treaſury. When th 
lad explained their grievances, he ſaid not a word, 
| but he commanded Alla to appear immediately. at - 
court. | . 6-37] 
in theexe- Alla obeyed the Imperial command ; but he 
jules. knew not the intentions of Jehangire, which that 
prince had locked up in his own breaſt. The 
youth encamped with his retinue, the night of 
his arrival, on the oppoſite bank of the river ; 
and ſent a meſſenger to announce his coming to 
the emperor. Jehangire gave orders for one of 
his elephants of ſtate to be ready, by the dawn 
of day; and he at the ſame time directed the pa- 
rents of the child to attend. He himſelf was up 
before it was light, and having croſſed the river, 
he came to the camp of Alla, and commanded 
him to be bound. The parents were mounted upon 
the elephant; and the emperor ordered the driver 
to tread the unfortunate young man to death. 
But the driver, afraid of the reſentment of the 
£ Sultana, paſſed over him ſeveral times, without 
giving the elephant the neceſſary directions. The 
emperor, however, by his threats obliged him at 
lait to execute his orders. He retired home in 
ſilence; and iſſued out his commands to bury 
Alla with great pomp and magnificence, and that 
the court ſhould go into mourning. for him for 
the ſpace of two moons.—* I loved him;” ſaid 
Jehangire, but juſtice, like neceſſity, ſhould 
bind 'monarchs.** - 
Of his hi- The ſevere juſtice of Jehangire eſtabliſhed tran- 
want quillity through all his dominions, when they 
were not diſturbed by the ambition of his ſons. 
The Subas of provinces avoided oppreſſion, as the 
poor had a determined avenger of their wrongs, 
in their ſovereign. He, upon every occaſion, af- 


fected 
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fected the: converſation of the lower ſort. They a. b. 
had immediate acceſs to his perſon; and he only 1527 


ſeemed pleaſed, when he was bumbling the pride 9%. 


of his nobles, upon the juſt complaints of the 
vulgar. He boaſted of his humanity, as well as | 


of his e He had uſed to ſay, That a mo- 


narch ſhould even feel for the beaſts of the field; 


and that the birds of heaven ought to receive 


their due at the foot of the throne. 
As ſoon as Jehangire expired, Aſiph, at the Je 
head of the Imperial retinue, proceeded with the 25 


body to Lahore. When arrived on the banks of throne. 


the Gelum, he diſpatched a Hindoo named Narſi, 


with the ring, to Mohabet, as the ſignal for that 


lord to eſpouſe the cauſe of Shaw Jehin. The 


will of Jehangire had 'been opened immediately 


upon his — He had, at the inſtigation of 

the Sultana, named his fourth ſon Shariar, as his 

ſucceſſor in the throne ; but that prince had, ſome 

weeks before, ſet out for Lahore. When the 

news of the death of ' Jehangire arrived at Ig 

that city, the prince ſeized upon the Imperial trea- 

ſure, and encouraged the troops to join him, by 

ample donations. The viſier was alarmed. To 

gain time for the execution of his deſigns in fa- 

vour of Shaw Jehan, he proclaimed Dawir 

 Buxſh, the ſon of prince Chuſero, emperor of 

the Moguls. His ſiſter diſapproved of this mea- | 

ſure; and endeavoured to raiſe a party in the 

camp in favour of Shariar : but he put an end to 

her ſchemes, by confining her to her tent; and 

gave ſtrict orders, that none ſhould be admitted 

into her preſence. | 

Shariar, by means of the Imperial treaſure, Sheriar 

collected together a conſiderable force. Being ill | defeated, 

of a venereal diſorder himſelf, he appointed Baie- blinded. 

ſar, the ſon of his uncle, the prince Danial, to 

command his army. The troops of Aſiph were 
inferior 
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inferior in number to thoſe of Shariar ; but they 
were, in ſome meaſure, diſciplined, and inured 
to the field. Shariar had crofſed the Gelum be- 


\—— fore the arrival of Aſiph; who drew up his forces 


March of 


Shaw Je- 
han. 


Suſpicious 
concuct of 
Lodi. 


upon the firſt appearance of the enemy. It was 
rather a flight than a battle. The raw troops of 
Shariar gave way, before they came to blows. 
He was not himſelf in the action: he ſtood on a diſ- 
tant hill, and fell in into the current of retreat. He 
ſhut himſelf up in the citadel of Lahore; which 


was inveſted the next day by the army of Aſiph. 


The friends of Shariar deſerted him; and made 
terms for themſelves. The unfortunate prince 
hid himſelf in a cellar within the haram. He 
was found, and dragged to the light by Feroſe 
Chan; and Alliverdi bound his hands with his 
girdle, and brought him to Dawir Buxſh. He 
was ordered to be -confined ; and the ſecond day 
he was deprived of ſight. a 
Narſi, the meſſenger of Aſiph, arrived with the 


ring, after a journey of three weeks, at Chibir 


on the borders of Golconda, where Mohabet, at 
the time, reſided, with Shaw Jehan. He in- 
formed the prince of the death of Jehangire; 
and acquainted Mobabet of the plan formed by 
the viſſer, to ſecure the throne for the former; 
and that Dawir Buxſh was only raiſed, as a 
temporary bulwark againſt the deſigns of the 
Sultana, and to appeaſe the people, who were 
averſe to Shariar. Shaw Jehan, by the advice 
of Mohabet, began his march through Guzerat. 
Two officers were ſent with letters to the vizier; 
and Niſhar Chan was diſpatched with pre- 
ſents to Lodi, who commanded the army in the 

Decan. | 40 
Lodi was always averſe to the intereſts of Shaw 
Jel.an. He was proud and paſſionate ; of high 
birt, and reputation in war. Deriving his birth 
| trom 


Tun Av _— 1 


from che Imperial family of Lodi, he even had . 


views on the hmpire. Many ef his nation e 
| — the che armyn | Ag) in their 


— — thron 
-to-ariſe ãn [the family of; / 


tefritories; bordering upon that pro- 
er ol Shaw Jehan was 


* i ag 


— withy els.'2:Phe anſwer pe — | 
——ů— evaſive-; and he was diſmiſſed 


without eithet of reſentment or favour. 


Lodi did not fer clearly before. him; and he was 
-reſolveil go take advantage of events as they, e * 


happen to vile. - dla beedbrot ir i ha 367 
„ Sbawm Jehan having, +8 already mentic 
taken the rout of Guzerat, received the ſu 
-of abati province. Seif Chan, who comm 
for the empide, being ſick; was taken in | y if 
- but hisjlife ws. ſpared at. the interceſſion of his 
wife, hon wat the particular favourite of ;qhe+ 
liſter of ther prince. Hewing remained, V n 


„ heilooked with:ſtcred plea — 
bich were — ih WHS 
r He had de- 
tache dba part of- his army to ſeize Malava, — 


= 


. days at Ahmedabad, news-arrived of: beiten + = 


bof thevifitr, ongy«Sharidres Chidmud-Periſt; was 


-diſpatehadito :tha!xonqueror with letters: They 


. contained/exprefions of the deepeſt; gratitude to 
the migiſtert but be, at the ſame time, inti- 


mated: that diſſention conld not, ceaſe but with 


— — 
g A Wir, 
dethroned anceimpriſoned three days before tbe 


arrival of Sha gebän's meſſenger at Labore. 


- His brather-G üurſhaſp, and Baiefar and N 


the ſons of Dania, had been alſo confined. I 
ſhow his attachment ton Shaw, Jehan, — 
© delivered the: &eys of the priſon to Periſt ; and 


that chief, ta gain his maſter's favour, ſtrangled 
the thtee: princes. that very night. Afiph made no 
tenquiry concerning their deaths. He marched 
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A. D. che next day, toward . 
Cy Shaw Jehan emperor of t 
163). Shaw Jehan arriving at 5 25 was joined, 


vey rr dy, by the 225 and his ſon. 1 9 

Shaw Je- df ite with titles; "and eres 8 were 

.be to higher: ranks of Lee aber wer GN 
ment of Ajmere, with many clch oſtat 

5 upon Mohäbet; and the emperor, for 

EK oy” Jeu had alſumed that title, 7 

4 a Agra, and pitched his camp in fight of 

that . — on the z iſt of 8 1628, in 

the garden which, from its age was called the 

je rv of Light. Qiſſim, the gotetnor of 

; came wirft the: keys, and touched the 

I —_— with his forehead "Pefore -the emperor; 

5 NR amid the accla- 

bus haluq tlie populace. forgot his crimes 
9 888 poo get — and recognized the-righr to the 

; Which murder bad prochr ed. 

Jehan- id dere children were born to the emperor Je- 

gien eil: Rangire: five ſons and two daughters. The 

firſt were Chuſero, Purvez, Churrum, Jchandär, | 

und Shariar; the daughters were Sultana: Nith, 

and Seltana Bar Bano. Chuſero, Purvea; and 

 Jehandir died before their father: 'Sharlar fell Aa 

' vii to his brother's Jealouſy ; and Churrum, 

| under the name of Shaw ahi, ſucodeded' to he 
| empire. The prince'Chuſerd left two fore, Da- 
| wir Buxſh and ©Gurthiſp2 the firſt had obtained 
= name of emperor; they were both murder- 

ed, as has been already mentioned, at aloe: | 

— children of Purvez were à found a daugh- . 

N the firſt, * n 1 

his father, preven 8 dagger Ef Shaw Jehan 

from committing anther murder; and the latter 

decame afterwards the Wife of Dara, the eldeſt 

don of Shaw Jehan. — The two ſons of Danlal, 

Baiefar and Hoſhung, Tag been conEiͤ als 


2415909 
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the reigu af their uncle Smangete to 4 p. 
the world; and! deſtitute d es their 285 
nerves were relaxed by inaddivity their minds 4 
- broken by advetfity: | This ſtate! debility! 4 —— 


/.nbt/ — ther q af the new 
emperor, by whoſe commands they were 
* Ealiore: The empetur, either by ths dg 

ger or bowſtring,: diſpatched all the males of dhe 
4 of. Timur; ſo tllat he himſelf and his chil- 
dren only remained of the poſterity of uber, 
who conquered India. 

The ſtate of Perſia ſuffered no change during $ 

the reign of the emperor Jehangire in Hindoſtan. 


Shaw Abas, ſirnamed the Great, who was in — 


his twentieth year on the throne of the family 
of Seift at the death of Akbar, outlived Jehan- 
gire. He covered with ſplendid exploits, and. a 
rigorous adherence to juſtice, the natural ſeverity 
and even cruelty of his character; and, acquired 
the reputation of a great, though not of an amia- 
ble, prince. The Uſbec Tartars of Great Bucha- 
ria, who had made encroachments on the Perſian 
dominions during the interrupted . 1 of the 
immediate predeceſſors of Abas, loſt much of 
their conſequence in the time of that victorious 
prince. Domeſtic troubles and diſputes about 
the ſucceſſion converted the weſtern Tartary into 
a ſcene of blood; and offered an object of ambi- 
tion to Abas. He invaded Choraſlan ; he be- 

fieged the capital Balick, but he was obliged to 

retreat, by the activity and valour of Baki, Who 
had poſſeſſed himſelf, after various viciſſitudes of 
fortune, of the throne of the Uſbecs. Baki, 
dying in the third year of his reign, was ſuc. 
7 by his — Walli; who being ex- 
Tet by his uncle, took refuge, with many of 
&. in the court of Shaw Abas. The 
Ferſian aſſiſted him with an army. He was ſuc- 
. * 3 49: 44 ceſsful 
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tars of the nort Aſia carried into their con- 
queſts in Hindoſtan, were oſten fatal to the pbſ- 
terity of Timur. 12 deſcends through T 
the channel of primogenitbre ; „ but deſpotifm don 
muſt never fall into the hands of àa minor. The 
prince is the center of union between all the mem. 


ders of the ſtate; and, when he happens to be 


a child, the ties Ghieh bind the allegianee of the. 
ſabject are'dillslved." -Habituated *o battle, and 
inured to depredation, the Tattars always adopt. 


ed for their leader, that perſon of the family of 
their princes who'was moſt proper for their O 


mode of life j and loſt ſight ef hereditary ſuccel- 
ſion i in the een of die nation. W * 
they 
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| A. v. they ſettled in better regions than their native 
F | 1628 country, they did not lay aſide a cuſtom ſuited 
1037... only to incurſion and war. The ſucceſſion to 
—— the throne was never determined by eſtabliſhed 
| rules; and a door ed to intrigue, to 
. murder, and to civ ar I 3 2 as if 
in an enemy's country, 1 the throne 
through conqueſt; and the ſafety of the ſtate, as 
i] well as his own, forced him, in a manner, to 
| become an affaſſin, and to ſtain the day of 
| | acceſſion with the Blood of his relations. Wh 
| © | therefore the Deſpot died, ambition was not the 
| | only ſource of broils among his ſons. They con- 
tended for life às well as f 157 the throne ; Unger 
| a certainty that the firſt muſt be Joſt, without 
| polſeſſ ion of the Tecond, Self. preſervation, t ta 
| | ary rinciple of the human mind, converted fr e- 
| quetitly the hvmatie prince into a cruel tyrant, : 
5 thus nee Mia work men to actions, which 
2 ſouls perhaps abhorred. 
|| Acceſſion |" "Shaw Jehan al this apo ology for ihe, Benzer 
1 Jehan. of his relations; and this a Wanner of the people 
J 5 were ſo much adapted to an idea of — way in 
ſuch a caſe, that they acquieſced without mur- 
muring under his government. He mounted * 
throne of the Moguls in Agra, on the firſt of 
February, of the — 1628 gr. Chriſtian Era; 
and, according to the pompous of eaſtern 
princes, aſſumed the titles of Tas TRUE STAR 
or THE FAITH". THE SECOND-L.ORD OF Tk 
HAPPY CONJUNCTIONS, | MAHOMMED, THE 
KING. or THR/WORLD, He was born at Lahore 
on the fifth of January, 1594, and, on the day 
of his acceſſion, he was thirty-ſix ſolar years and 
twenty-eight days old. To drive away the memo- 
ry of the late aſſaſſinations from the minds of the 
people, and to gratify the ' nobles, whe had 
crowded from every quarter to Agra, be wo 


a. Oe Os ———— 2 1 Oe. 4 AEST A” ID 46” ˙——— 46 
— —— — * 


wt vob Bee; I BHAN: THT 


ith a feſtival, which exceeded every 
ze kind known in that — — m 
The pompous LE, 0 of 


I et ee 8 — 


6 (44) . 


dig neither forget the te nor the 
which he owed 10 his friends. Ac e e 
22 OS IIS 
the oc QT v appointments : 
the dignity of bis ſtation, /as 4 rex, Tom the 
part he in ſecuring the poſſeſſion of the 
throne to the emperor, amounted to near a mil 
_ —_— :Mohabet, who in Shaw. Jehin's 
the Decan..to Agra, had been 
the government; of Ajmere, was 
pre mo bigh office of captain-genergl of all 
the forces, and, £0 the title and dignity of Chan 
Chanan, or firſt of the nobles... His ſon. Chana- 
rad, who had been 1 to: 
Zaman, Ch as Yong 1 
Behar was can ferred on,C 46; AY 
Caſfim,,  Allababad on — Chas. 1 em- 
8 in beſtowing the provines of bl on 
bited an inſtance of juſtice. He had, 
during Og r „ taken eight lacks of pu- 
pees by force om.that Omrah, and when- h gn. 
| — — to:Cabul, be at the ſame time gave 
e the treaſury for the money; 
Ggnifying 0 Jiſckr, * That neceſſity being re- 
moyed, Shore, wre no excaſe for. the continuance 
f n Fifty Mabommedan nobles; 40 
22 many Indian e e ae e 
urs, and gratified with preſentss, 
2 theſe zrana8ions at. Agra, Aliph,-pur 
ſued. his journey. in very ſlew march . - 
Hons: — e of. che lete em- 
; peror, 
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A. p. perot, being ruined in all | her" ſchemeg of ami 
16:8. tion, was left, in à kind of con finement at La. 
10%. höre; in the Imperial palace. de four ſons of 
dhe reigning emperor; Dara, „ Aurungzebe, | 
and Moräd, had been ſent as ges for their 
. father's behaviour to Jehan A 
| were m the Imperial camp EP hag mp t monarc 
| expired: and Aſiph Na them with kindneſs 
and reſpect. He arrived at Agra on che twenty. 
ſecond of Mareh, and preſented his ſons to t 
emperor, when he was celebrating the feſtival 
the Noroſe, which is kept by the fo wers of Ma- 
hommed at the vernal- equinox in every year. 
The emperor was ſo much rejoiced at the ſight of 
his children, who hud been all born to him by his 
favourite wife the daughter of Aſiph, that he 
conferred upon their grandfather, {powpous 
title of Tus FATHER OF © FRINens, THA 
STRANGTH OF Tus REALM, AND PROTECTOR 
——;*Ej A 29 50 ana 16 as 
of the en. © The Imperial prince Dis Sheko ah thirteen 
peror. years old at the acceſſion of his father to the 
throne; Suja was in the twelfth, Aurungzebe in 
the tenth, and Moräd in the foorch lünar year 
of his age. The eldeſt of the emperor s chil 
dren, by the favourite Sultana, the — 
ſiph, was the princeſs” Jehanara,” which name 
ſignifies IHE onnAMENT or THE" wokLD. She 
was fourteen years of age when Shaw--Jeban 
mounted the throne. - Senſible; liceiy and gene- 
rous, elegant in her perſon, and accompliſhed in 
her mind, ſhe obtained an abſelute empire over 
her father. A ſimilarity of diſpoſition with the 
open and ſincere Dara, attached her to the intereſt 
of that prince; and he owed, in a t mea- 
2 the favour of his father to her influence. 
Roſnenrai Begum, or TRE PRINCESS Of THE EN- 
neee MIND, a the ſecond- 3 
9759 Shaw 


Aw 


eee eee ET 6 


Sha Ida and bis fourth child by-thi dre AD. 
rite Sultgnaz! Her wit was ſharp and penetrating, . wig. 
her judgment ſound, her - manner -engagingilike © -rog7 
her perſon g ſhes was full of | addreſs, aud >> 
lated for ſtratagem and intrigue- She reſembled 
the g\remper of Auru „ and the 
favoured his © deſfigns. Ihe emperor'e third 
daughter was Suria Banu, or Tre s8PLeNoMD 
PRINCESS g a hume ſuited to her exquiſite beauty. -- 
She was 1 in her temper, ſoſt and 
aſing in her addreſs, humane, benevolent and 
ſilent : averſe to duplicity und art, full) of :dig- 
nity and honourable pride. She took no part 
in the intrigves which diſturbed the repoſe of the 
ſtate, devoting her time to the accompliſhments 
of her ſex," and: a few innocent amuſements. 
Sbaw Jehan found himſelf in the peaceable dete of 
poſſeſſion of the extenſire empire of his father, pire. 
and he had abilities to govern it with dignity, 
juſtice and preciſion. Tranquility was eſtabliſn- 
rod hode 4: and there were no enemies to a 
diſturb him from abroad. Shaw Ahas ſoon af. 5 
| ter died in Perſia; and the ſceptre fell into the 
weak and inactive hands of his grandſon Sei; a2 
prince, incapable of either governing his ſubjects 
with dignity, or of giving any diſturbance to his 
neighbours. + The ſpirit of the Uſbecs had de- 
Clined; and they were exhauſted by diſputed ſue- 
ceſſions and citii wars. The Indian nations, be- 
yond the pale of the empire, were peaceable and 
-unwarlikez incapable of committing injuries, and 
too diſtant from the ſeat of government to receive 
chem. The Portugueze, though the moſt pomer- 
ful European nation in India, were not formida- 
— to che empire, though hated by the princo. 
Shaw Jehan, when in at ms his father, 
1 q had not only | 
rtefuſed him their; aid, but, in à manly manner, 
Nn reproached 
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| — and ſhe" was enr 
ſure againſt them for the 


Lodi ſub- 
mite. 


ſenger, 
latter again the former. 
Imperial mandate: but 1 — 
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reproached him for having demanded it againſt 
his parent and ſovereign. He was ſenſible of the 
Juſtigs. of ie reproot, and therefore. ognld not 
e it. The Sultana" was their enemy. She 
accompanied her huſband to one of their 
mea- 


beyond. 
ip they| pad 10 
images. 


The dilreſped den by Lodi who commanded 
in the Decan, to part Chan the emperor's =_ 
produced a ſuperſ, — to the 
uced the 
d not 
Mohäbet was ordered with a force againſt the re- 


fractory general; — 5:9 


not having acted with 2 proper ſpirit, was re- 


called. Chan Ziman, from his government of 


Invaſſon 


Malava, marched with all his forces to the aid of 
his father Mohibet. Lodi was ſoon reduced to 
extremities. He ſent + meſſengers to Mohäbet, 
with a requeſt of his mediation with — emperor, 


explaining away his conduct, by the [difficulty of 


deciding in favour of the reigning emperor 
the will of Jehangire. But now,“ continues 
he, that Shaw Jehin remains alone of the 
poſterity of Tamar, odi cannot heſitate to obey 


-Mohabet before” things. came to open hoſtility. 


He tranſmitted them to A — Lodi was re- 
ſtored, in ce, to 

The confuſions — .be diſputed 45 
en, after the death of lch rouzed the 
ambition of Shaw Kuli, prince me Uſbec Tar- 
tars. He looked upon a civil war as a certain 
event in India; and he reſolved to ſeize on the 
opportunity preſented by Fortune. He ordered 


ten thouſanil of His beſt harſa under Nidder Ma- 


-hommed, accompanied with a good train of ar- 


"SHAW IE HAN on 
A to 8 into the province of 'Cabul. 4. p. 
That gentral entered the Imperial dominjons, fie. 
and laid ſiege to the fortreſs of Tohac. Hut the wap. 
place was ſo ſtrong, and n 
Zingis, who commanded the eese that Ma- 
hommed, after ſuffering a confiderable loſs, raiſed 
the fiege.. The Uſbecs, however, did not re- 
treat to their own country. Mahommed, after 

repulſed at Zobic, attempted to ſurprize 
Cabul, and, having failed in the enen 17 
fat down before that city. | 
Having ſummoned the garriſon of Cabul to no of the vr. 
nA the Uſbecs began to make their ap- 
proaches.. They ſoon advanced their batteries to 
the counterſcarp of the ditch, and, by à conſtant 
fire, made ſeveral breaches in the wall. Differ, 
the late Suba, had left the place; and Liſcir, 
the new. governor, was not yet arrited. The 
command of the garriſon was in jacob Chan; 
who defended himſelf ſo well, that the enemy was 
beat back with great loſs in a general aſſault. 
Mahomed, though repulſed, was not diſcou- 
raged. | He raiſed, with great labour, mounds 
10 command the walls; and drove the beſt 
from the rampart.- The breach, however, had 
been repaired, and the Uſbecs dur not _— 
© The; maven of the inen had, in che ian Repulled. 
| time; artived at the court of Agra; and the em- 
peror, finding that Mohàbet had ſettled the affairs 
of the Decan; ordered that general to the relief 
of Cabul. Having left his in his command 
in the ſouth, Mohabet haſlened with all expedi- - 
tion to the north. Twelve thouſand horſe at- 
tended him; and he was to take up the forces of 
Punjab on bis way. The ſiege had now conti- 
nued three months; the Uſbecs had again made 
a pradticable breach, and the ditch was almoſt 


filled, 
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filled, -when the news of the march ef -Mohtbet 
arrived in the camp of Mahommed. He redou- 
bled his diligence; and the garriſon, who knew 


nothing of ſuccour, began to deſpair. When, 


therefore, the Uſbecs began to 
cond general aſſault, the beſieged ſallied out with 
all their forces. Ihe battle was obſtinate and 
bloody; but Mahommed was at length obliged 
to give way; and the garriſon hung on his heels 
beyond the fron tiers of the province. "Makibet; | 
upon the news of this defeat, returned to Agra; 


for a ſe- 


and civil conteſts took op. the men 'of the | 


War with , 


the 


Uſbecs at hom. 

Ide invaſion of the — was 2 by 
an inſurrection in the ſmall province of Bundel. 
cund. The Indian prince of that country, whoſe 


name was Hidjar 'Singh, baving come to pay his 


reſpects at the court of Agra, found that an ad- 
dition was made, in the books of the Imperial 


treaſury, to the tribute which he and his anceſ- 


tors had formerly paid to the houſe of Timur. 
Inſtead of petitioning for an abatement of the im- 
poſt, he fled without taking leave of the empe- 


Tor, When he arrived in his dominions, he 


armed his dependants to the number of fifteen 
thouſand men. He garriſoned his fortreſſes, and 
occupied the paſſes which led to his country. 
The emperor was enraged: at the preſumption of 
this petty chieftain. He ordered Mohfbet to en- 
ter his country with twelve thouſand horſe and 
three thouſand foot, by the way of Gualiär. 
Lodi, lately received into favour, with twelve 
thouſand more, was commanded to invade Bun- 
deleund from the ſouth; and Abdalla, with ſeven 


thouſand- horſe, from the eaſt, by the way of 
Allababad. Theſe three armies, under three ex- 
perienced and able officers, were more than ne- 
ceſſary for the ſervice; but the emperor was deſir- 


ous 


* 


See Eee nr *. 


ous to ſhew an inſtance of vigor dt the chi- 
mencement of his reigu to rufe the tefror ef his 1 
diſpleaſure,/and to-eftabliſh-rranquillity and gd , 
order by the means Ut ente r Werl at all Ao 
The himſelf marched from Agra on Rafe off 
the twentieth of December, dm a tour-of pleaſute 1 
to the foreſt of Niderbari, where he hunted & s 
_ — ee gh be ner the fer of wn. Men iar, 
ber near the ſeat of war! He 
— — all ſtate priſo 
— > ef pike ib renin — 5 
ing ihe whole of the former relgn. - This ele- 
meney procured him populatity, and 60K awa 
part of the dium wiel hie bloody polity. "hat 
fixed on bis character? The 
Raja Was, in the mean time, preſſed hard on 
eve —.— — 5 with ſpirit; but be. as 
5 — 1 dne Mast ert, 
— Jp in ee rige. 'Abdalls ʒỹt 
down before it; and havingimmade'a practielblle 
breach, ſtormed the plate, and put 'the"gereifor, Oy | 
conſiſting of three thoofand men, tothe» fu . 
The Raja made his eſcape. He u ried bur 
his ſpirit was not broken.“ With the sh 
ing part of his army ha fell into the rout of Mo- 
aber; and his forces being eut off, he thitfifelf 
came into the hands of the baptain. g ene rat“ * 
Mohabet cartied his priſoner to "ihe „Re is 
ho had returned to Rgra Shaw Jehan eas no 
rigid to àn extreme z und his humanmty ve — 
„„ He ordered the unfottu- 
o confinement, intimating tfiat à 
— x ſoon bes iſſued for his eceeutin. 
Mohdbet, who admired the intrepid ent 
the Raja, ſhewed an inclination to intereede for 
his life 3 but the ſtern looks of che emperor im- 
poſed- flence upon him. He, however, the 


W carried his priſoner into the  Preſee: 


* wow. LT KK» b — ——— pe bigs — 1 
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£ -D. the rigid darkneſs of Shaw: Jehin's countenance 
continued; and the captain- general ſtoad a 'A 
038. Jiſtance in cloſe comverſation with wb 
* The emperor ſaw them; but he was 
prince, and. eren Mobiabet,. deſpaired of 3 
They came the third day into the preſence, and 
ſtogd, as uſual, at a diſtance. Ihe Raja was 
in fetters, and Mohabet chained his own: band 
to chat of the priſoner, -ff Approach NN 
ſaid Shaw chan. The captain» general. will 
have it ſos and 4 pardon Hidjir Singh. Rut 
life without dignity is no preſent from the empe- 
ror of the Mogypls, ta a fallen prince I, there- 
foxe, to bis government teſtore | Hidjar © 3 
upon paying fixteen/lacks of roupees, and furniſh 
ing the Imperial, V with N W N 
.d 12d ay 
— Notwichſtanding the Amen: os 
from the to Mobabet for 1 abilities, the emperor mas 
—_— uence and popularity. 

7* therefore. requeſted: =# him to refign/the — 
mand of the army * the frontiers of the un- 
conquered provintes of the Decan, together 
with the government of 'Candeith ; - both' which 
offices, the captain. general diſcharged, by Chan 
Zeman bis fon... 2 the receiver of 
the Imperial revenues, Mas appointed to that 
important ſtation. He ſet; dut from obltf6} /and 
Chan Zemin, having; rebgned the army and go- 
vernment to him, zeturned to Agra. This change 

in the government of che frontier prowincrs was 
bene a — The 1 Gol- 
Londa, wo been t hy — — 
tion of Mohaàbet and his . 
departure of the latter, the Imperial 5 
Candeiſu. Diria, who, in ſubordination -to the 
new Suba, commanded the army, attacketl che 


Nn in a diſadvantageous ſituation, - * 


HA Aw "3 E AN. ART 


| loſs of a great part 


Cubul; ee 
together with . diſtractions con 


him to retreat into his own dominion, with the An 


of 8 19h ami Hig: 
The nn attempts the Uſbees: upom 
of the preceding year, Gym 
ſequent Irruption 


upon their | diſgrace, had hitherto ſecured: the; pf te Ut. 


peace of the northern frontier of the | 
They were, however, anxious to recover their 
loſt reputation. An army of volunteers were 
collected, and the command veſted in Zingis. 
That officer ſuddenly entered the imperial domti- 
nions ; and fat rac before the fort of 'Bamia, 
1 we mountains of Cahul. The place was 


rg and the Uſbees preſſed” the - |; 
fee BE: demoliſhed. the walls, raed, 
with + Us eb of the open Saen 267 the 
dominions of the Uſbecs. This irruption touludd 


be ſcarct called a> war; as the ſudden reien, _ 
the enemy reſtored the public tranquillity.” '' 


It fell into their hands; unde 


The moſt remarkable event of the ſecond my 


of: Shaw Jebin-is the flight of Chan Jehan 
from Agra. This nobleman,” at the death of Je- 
hangie, commanded, as n the 
Imperial army ſtationed in the 

vourite Sultana had found means, by letters, to 
gain over Lodi to the intereſt of the prince Sha: | 
_ niar, whom ſhe had reſolved to place on the 
throne of :India. ! „ 
Agra, applied to a e thro 4 
AT ' which he abſolutely: rs He 


added coutempt t'to! bis refuſal; by ſending à thou- 
283 A horſe, and a dreſs to the prince, 

5 a bode of inferior in 09 to himſelf; 
of Lodi, however, had not the 


The fa» 


Heere Wrer che humiliati preſent: | He WER 


gave the . 0. „ the drefs, and the horſe to 
beben when be gor deyond the walls of 
Brampour, 


9 — — es nan 5 * 
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Ai p. Brampoury where Uodireſided. o:Hezarithe ſama! 

1629: time, deſired the ſhepherd to retorn th whole to 

1 Lodi ; and to tell him, That if s were 

* not unworthy of him to give, they were too in- 

23 — for his ſerwant to carry o a gr 

nce. Having given theſe direction to? 

herd, the 1 t Shaw — 

han. The prince approved of hid behaviour, 

thanked him for having ſuch à regard iſon his ho- 

nour; and after he was ſettled on tlie throne, raiſ⸗ 

ed the meſſenger, as a reward for bis ſervices, 10 

the ram of 2 noble. 1 hh lab bas 5; sein 

Cauſe of Shaw jehan, being in no condition to foreg 
the en-pe=" his way through then government df: di, too 

leutment à long circuit: round the hills, through wild and 

unfrequented paths. Lodi became ſoon ſenſible 

of his xrror. The deſert and death of Shariarg 

the impriſonment of the Sultanay/{the murder oi 

Dawir Buxſh, and the acceſſion of Shaw chan td 

the throne, came” ſucceſſively to His: ears. He 

maought of ſubmiſſion cut an army iwas on its 

mamuarch to reduce him td obedience. LZimän, tho 

ſomn of Mohäbet, was at the bead lof this force: 

but Lodi being in poſſe ſſion of an army, and ai 

extenſive and rich province, th emperor: gave 

do his general a commiſſion to treat with that re- 

fractory Lord. He foon cloſed with the terms. 

He was appointed to the goverhment of Malava, 

upon his reſigning the Imperial diviſton of tlie 

Decan. The emperor, however wa not ſincere 

in the. pardon which fie promiſed. — Te> 

volted at the indighities offered by Lodi; 

and. at a proper occaſian, he reſo — puniſh 

; bio.” nth yori. lool et es 

againſt I. odi was nat long in poſſeſſion of the govern- 

rant a of Malava, hen he received — 

pair to court. As his reſignation of the com- 


mand of the army might be conſtrued into obe- 
dience, 


k * : . £ k h 
e 
e SHAW e 


5 
13 


ky th "FP DE 742 A 8 978 5 , 45 en to 855 . 3 
dience, rather than attributed to fear, e 8 15 


under no apprehenfions in making his N 12 


in the preſence. An edict of indemnity 
the acceſſion of Shaw Jehaa to the throne ; and 


Lodi thought that there was no probability of 


his being excluded from the indulgence, grant 


to others. He was, however, convinced of his 


error, on the firſt day of his appearance at gurt. 


The uſher, Periſt, obliged him to exhibit ſome 
ceremonies of | obedience, inconſiſtent with the 
rank which he held among the nobility. He was 
ſomewhat refractory, but he thought it prudent 
to ſubmit. His fon, Azmut Chan, was intro- 
| . diced after his father. The youth was then 
but ſixteen years of age. He thought that the 
uſher kept him too long proſtrate upon the 
ground; and he ſtarted up before the ſignal for 
riſing was given. The uſher, in a rage, ſtruck 
Azmut over the head with his rod, and inſiſted 
upon his throwing himſelf again on the ground. 
Azmut, full of fire and valour, drew his ſword. 


le aimed a blow at the uſher's head; but one 
of the mace-bearers warded it off, and ſaved his 


life. 


into confuſion; and many placed their hands on 


1 NCC. _ t ad been 153. 
promulgated to all the Omrahs who had oppoſed —— 


A ſudden murmur ſpread around. All fell He is dif- 
graced in 


their ſwords. Lodi, conſidering the blow given ſence. _ 


to his ſon, as the ſignal of death, drew his dag-_ 
ger to defend himſelf. Huſſein, his other. ſon, - 


ollowed his father's example. The tumult en- 
creaſed, and the emperor leapt from his. throne. 
Lodi and his ſons ruſhed out of the preſence. 
Their houſe ' was contiguous to the palace; and 
they ſhut themſelves up, with three bundred de- 


pendants. The houſe being incloſed with a ſtrong 


wall, no impreſſion could be made upon it with- 


out artillery ; and as a ſiege ſo near the gates of 
* | the 


VoL, 


N \% , 
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A. P. the palace would e from the majeſty of 
161% the emperor, Shaw Jehan endeavoured to entice 
104, | Lodi. to a ſurrender, by a promiſe of pardon. 
is friends at court, however, acquainted him, 
that there was a reſolution formed againſt his 
life; and he reſolved to make his eſcape, vr to 

die in the attempt. . 
Hi diſ= Night, in the mean time, came on; and be 
tres. was tormented with various paſſions. His wo- 
men were all around him. To leave them to diſ- 
honour was intolerable, to remain was death, to 
remove them by violence, cruelty. He was af- 


flicted beyond meaſure; and he burſt into tears. 


His wives ſaw his grief, and they retired. They 
conſulted together in an inner apartment. Their 
reſolution was noble, but deſperate; they raiſed 
their hands againſt their own lives. The groans 
reached the ears of Lodi. He ruſhed in; but 
there was only one. taper burning, which, in- 
his haſte, he overturned and extinguiſhed. He 
ſpoke, but none anſwered. He ſearched around, 
but he plunged his hand in blood. He ſtood in 
ſilence a while; and one of his ſons having 
brought a light, diſcovered to his eyes a ſcene 
of inexpreſſible horror. He ſaid not a word; but 
the wildneſs of his eyes was expreſſive of the 
tempeſt which rolled in his mind. He made a 
ſignal to his two ſons, and they buried the un- 
fortunate women in the garden, He hung for 
ſome time in filence over their common grave. 
Then ſtarting at once from a profound reverie 
he iſſued forth in a ſtate of horror and deſpair. 
He ordered his drums to be beaten, his trum 
to be ſounded. His people gathered around him. 
They mounted their horſes in the court - yard, 
and he himſelf at once threw open the gate. He 
iſſued out with his two ſons; and his followers 
fell in order into his path. The Imperial troops 
were 


12 INA AH 


was heard to exclaia,; I will awaken the tyrant 
Wich the ſound of my departure, but be hall: , 


Malava-. 


Abe tort diſturbed.» at.the- fadden oily nag 


ſtarted: from him bed. He enquired into the 
cauſe ; and ordered —— Huſſein, with nine 


othar nobles, to purſue the fugitive. They col- 
lected their troops; and left the city 9 


dawn of day. Lodi, without halting, rode for« 
ward near forty miles. He was ſtopt by the river 
Chunbil, which was ſo high, ſo rough and rapid, 
on account of che rains, chat he eould not ſwim. 
acroſs it, and all the boats had been carried 
down by the ſtream. This was an unexpected 
and terrible check; but as the weather was 
now fair, he hoped that the torrent would ſoon: 
fall z and in that expectation, he and his followers 
ſtood on the bank. In the midſt of his anxiety, 
the Imperial troops appeared. He called his pes - 


ple together, and told them, he was reſolved to: | 


die in arms. There was a paſs behind him, which 
opened between two hills into a narrow 
He took immediate poſſeſſion of the paſs; tlie 


river, ey DILLON e 8 ſerved | 


to cover his rear. 


The — eth to heir ee; His 
advanced: with confidence; but they were ſſo lant 


eee 


— 1 received, that they drew back, with 
niſfeſt ſi 
the * A ſelect body preſſed forward into 


the paſs. The ſhock was violent; and the laughs 


ter, on both fides, was as great and expeditious, 
«the ſhall pact” in whiclt they would 


ee had à reſource in numbers; 


nothing EY he could conbde but his 
_ valour. 


0 


of fear. Shame forced them to dee, 


Were 3 and made Atte e He, 2 
W. 


tremble at my return · He ruſhed through the en 
city Mere whirlwind, "ang. taal he route of” 


on as. 


— 
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kit; valdur.* --Seiree one hundred of his men now re- 
1675 mained unhurt; he himſelf was wounded in the 
— right arm, and the enemy were preparing u third 

ume to advance. His affairs were deſperate: His 
two ſons,” Azmut and Huſſein, conjured” him to 
attempt the river, and that they would ſecure his 

retreat. The danger is equal, replied Lodi, 
but it is more honourable to die in the field. 
They infiſted upon his retreating, as his wound 
Had rendered him unfit for action. But can 1 
leave you both;“ faid Lodi, oem invent 
* need of my ſons ? One muſt attend me in 
<<-my misfortune, which is perhaps a greater evil 
«than death itſelf.” '' A Rpt nee 
aroſe between the brothers, each contending for 
the honour of covering their father's retreat. At 
that inſtant, the uſher, Periſt, who had ſtruck 
Azmut in the preſence, appeared i in the front of 
the Imperialiſts. Huffein, the thing is deter- 
“ mined;” ſaid Azmut, doſt thou behold that 
* villain, and bid me fly ??” He ſpurred onward 
his horſe : his father and brother plunged AT. 
the river. 


and ei- Periſt was a \Calmac Tartar,” 


of 
I of body and intrepidity of mind. Aa on nou 


advancing, and he ſtarted from the ranks; and 
rode forward to meet him half-way. Azmut had 
his bow ready bent in his hand: he aimed an ar- 
row at Periſt, and laid him dead at the feet of 
his horſe. But the valiant youth did not long- 
| ſurvive his enemy. He was cut to pieces by the 
Imperialiſts ; and the few faithful friends ho 
had remained by his ſide, were either ſlain on 
the ſpot, or driven into the river and drowned. 
The conquerors had no reaſon to boaſt of their 
victory; four hundred men, and three officers of 
wp rank, were lain in the action; fix nobles 
2 great number * inferior chiefs were 
wounded, 


— 
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| Andie? The latter action was ſo hertz that” a 9 
it wat over before L6di+ and Huſſein Had ett” 1699; 
cated themſelves"F6im the "firear;” Whew they! nk 
aſcended ' the oppoſite" bank of the rer they 
looked back with anxiety for Azmut; but Amdt 
was no more to be ſeen: even his foflowers were, 
that time, lain; and the victors, wich 
triumph, poffeſſed the further ſhore. I 5 ant 
. bad no time to deliberate, none to in Mel 
grief for Aumut. The enemy had! Al re 
rad pl pion ged into the ſtream; and he made the 
his way Hen Fe bank.” He entered his 
— ince of Malava, but the I ialiſts 
were Les at bis heels. Before he A elle 
his friends, he was overpowered by nunibers,' and 
defeated" in ſeveral aGons.” He was at length: 
driven beyond the boundaries of Malava, He 
continued his flight t6 Bendela;with's few adhe- 
_ who” had joined Him; 2 — r eee ; 
with great bravery every Against the troops 
that Ported him in his . Thie Imperialiſts, ö 
however, being ut length baraſſed by long marches, * wade bo 
= roads, and cominual frirmiſhing,” gave over” me 
purſuit. Lodi remained a few 9919 at Bun- 
rakes then he traverſed the provinces of Berar 
and Odipour, in his rout to Golconda and pre- 
ſented himſelf before tie Niaam at 'Dowlatabad. 
That pritice received the unfortunate fugitive with 
open arms; à warm friendſhip: having. for fone : 
years, ſubſiſted between en 7 991 8 
The emperor expreſſed great nenſineſt at the Uneaſi- 
eſcape of Lodi. He knew his abilities, he was —— 28 
acquainted wich his undeviating eg nr 
High. fpirited and uctiee, Lodi loved danger, as 
furniſhing aniopportunity for an exertion of his 
talents; and he was always diſcontented 
- and uneaſy at that tranquillity for which mankind 
- gun offer up their — to Heaven. The 
more 


mY 
755 
% * 
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more 
were no up in arms. His pride had been, rouzed ; 
the indignities throyn upon him, and, he 


eribed the death of his wives and of his gallant. 


bon 10 the. perfidy. of Shaw. Jehan, His hanghiy.:- 


' Death and Purin 


charaQer 


of Shaw 
Abas, 


temper revolted, againſt ſubmiſſion, and his pru - 
dence forbad him io liſten; any more to pardons 
that were not; ſincere. The emperor knew the 


man with hom he had to contend; and he was 
alarmed at the news of bis arrival in the De 


He ſoreſaw a ſlorm in that quarter, ſhould ti 
be given to Lodi to reconcile the jarring intereſts 
of princes, who were the.ayowed enemies of the 
houſe of Timur. Shaw Jehan was naturally pro- 
vident. He judged of futurity. by the paſt ; und 
he was rapid in deciſion. He thought the object 
not unworthy of bis preſente, on the ſouthern 
frontier of his empire; and he dr dered his army . 
drawn tagether, that he might _— 
1 in the expected war in perſon. BM en 
g tbeſe tranſactions, an ambaſſador ar- 
rived from Shaw Abas' of Perſia, to felicitate 
Shaw Jehan on bis acceſſion to the throne. He 
bad ſcarce made his publie entrance, when the 
news of his maſter's death arrived. Abas died 
in the month of January of the year 2639, aſter 
a reign of fifty years over Choraſſan, and more 
than ſorty-two as ſoyereign of all Ferſia. He 
was a prince of a 'warlike diſpoſition, a. good 
ſtateſman, a deep politician, a great conqueror. 
But he was eruel and prodigal of blood. He 
never forgave, an enemy; net thought he ever 
ſufficiently rewarded a friend. Severe in his 
juſtice beyond example, he rendered what is in 


itſelf a public good, a; real evil. He knew no 


degrees in crimes: death, which is among man- 
kind the greateſt puniſhment, was the leaſt 'in- 
flicted by Abas. Though given to oppreſſion 

himſelf, 


/ 


noble and generous pallidns. of his. mind 


* 


1 4 *- 


A e A 


' himſelf, he permitted none in others. N 2 AD," 


the monarch, and he would be the quly tyrant. 
He delighted in curbing the haughtineſs of the 


nobility : he tock pride in relieving the poor. * 


All his ſubjects had acceſs/ to hib perſon. He 
heard their complaints, and his decifions- were 
immediate and terrible, His people, therefore, 
became juſt through fear; aud he owed a reign 
of half a century to the terrors with which he 
ſarrounded his throne. He was paffionate and 
violent to a degree that Fanta, 3 bis 
judgment; and he who boaſted of holding the 

ſcales of juſt dealing between mankind, broke 

often forth into 'outrageous acts of injuſtice. 
During his life, he was reſpected by all; but bis 
death was lamented by none. 


The great preparations made by Shaw Jebln' hm. 
for an expedition into the Decan, detained him ooo hes 


till the fourth of February of the 1631 
Chriſtian Era. He placed | himſelf at 
of — hundred — — which, vel 
her f1 artillery and attendants, 
- Pom etl of — to three hun- 
dred thouſand men. He adranced toward the 
Decan; and the governors of the provinces | 
through which he paſſed, fell in with their forces 
into his line of march. On the borders of Chan- 
 deith, he was met by Eradit Chan, the Suba of 
the province, who conducted him to his own re- 
ſidence, the city of Brampour. The emperor 
encamped his army in the environs of Brampour ; 
and diſpatched meſſengers to the tributary princes 
of the Decan. The principal of thefe were, Adil 
ſovereign of Bejapour, Kuttub, who ſtyled him- 
ſelf king of Hydrabad and Tellingana, and the 
Nizam prince of Golconda. He threatened them 
with utter deſtruction ſhould they not come per- 
n to make their ſubmiſſion, after having 
ms 


of 
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A, D. diſbanded the armies which they had raiſed to. 
LY ſupport the, rebeſſion of Lodi, He alſo recom- 
ie, mended to them, either to deliver up. or expel 
the man who had, by encouraging their ſchemes, 

projected their zuin. They ſent evaſive anſwers 
to. theſe demands ; 7 and continued Wer dena 
tions for war. 
Emperor The ſudden arrival of the e emperor with ſuch. a; 1 
e great force, was, however, premature for the, 
affairs of Lodi, He had not yet been able to 
unite. the armies of his allies, nor to raiſe a ſuf- 
ficient force of his on. The terror of the Im- 
perial army had made each prince unwilling to 
quit his on dominions, leſt they ſhould become 
the theatre of invaſion and war. They ſaw the 
ſtorm gathering, but they knew not where it was 
to fall? and when they were afraid of all quarters, 
they took no effeftual means, for the defence . 
any. They were beſides divided in their c 
Ancient jealouſies and recent injuries wer — 
membered, when the good of the whole wag Fa 
ot. Diſtruſt prevailed, . indeciſion and terror 
followed; and the unfortunate Lodi, in ſpite of 
his activity, his zeal and abilities, found but, ſmall 
ground on which he could reſt his hopes. g 
He de- The emperor, in the mean time, was piqued. 
at the inattention which princes, whom he con- 
ſidered as tributaries, had ſhewn to his embaſſy. 
He reſolved upon revenge. The. Nizam, as be- 
ing the firſt who had received Lodi under his 
protection, was the firſt object of his. reſentment. 
| He raiſed Eradit, the governor of Chandeiſh, to 
the title of Azim, Chan, and ſubmitted an army 
of twenty-five. thouſand men to his command. 
The force was not judged ſufficient for the reduc- 
tion of the Nizam ; but the emperor would, not 
| truſt Eradit with the abſolute command of a more 
: numerous army. He fell upon the expedient of 
1 detaching 
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Ls two other armies,” conſiſting each of A OL 
fourteen thouſand harſe, under the ſeparate coni+ wor 
mands of Raja Gop Singh and Sbaiſta Chan. 38 
Theſe two generals were to act in conjunction 
with Eradit, but they were hot abſolutely under 
his orders. The three armies began theit march 
from the capital of Chandeiſn, about the vernal 

equinox. of the 1631 of the Chriſtian Era, and 
took. the rout of Dowlatabad. abgol 4y4 

The emperor in ie mean nie, remained at — 
| Brampour-.. Forces from various quarters crowd- = 

ed daily into his camp. +He: detached ſeven thou · camp... 
ſand horſe, under Raw Ruton, toward Tellin- | 
Sana; and as many more, under the; conduct 
of Abul Huſſein, into the ptincipality of Naſic, 
in the mountains of Ballagat. The Raja of Na- 
ſic had inſulted Shaw Jehan in his exile; and miſ- 
fortunes; nor did he ever forget an injury which 
W his pride. Ihe Hindoo prince» ſuffered 
or his inſolence; his country being. without 0 
mercy, ſubjeQed to fire and M The empe- 6 
ror told Huſſein at parting: The Raja of 7 
fic liſtened not to me in my diſtreſs; and you 
muſt teach him how dangerous it is to igſult a 
man, that may one day be ſovereign of the 
world. The expreſſion alluded to his own 
name; but a. jeſt was unfit for the tragedy. which 
was acted. in the deſolated country of Naſic, - -.;. 

The firſt account of the ſucceſs of Shaw je- — 
han's arms arrived at Brampour, from Bakir the . * 
governor of Oriſſa, That province lying conti- 
guous to Golconda, Bakir had received orders to 
make a diverſion on that fide. He accordingly 
had - marched - with a conſiderable force; and 
found the ſide of the country neareſt to Oriſſa 
uncovered with troops. He laid ſiege to Shudda, 
Shikeriſt, Chizduar and Berimal, places of 
end in Golconda; and they fell — 


* 


_ 


* 
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' AD. into his hands. The news of this ſueceſs pleaſed 


133% the more the leſs it was expected. in the 
ig. 
104. ſplendour of the otlier expeditions, that under 


| tm Bakir was forgotten; and the | emperor” ſearce 


remembered that he had given orders to the Suba - 
to invade the enemy, when he heard that he had 
penetrated into the heart of their country. Ho- 
nours were heaped upon him; and his — 
were loaded with preſents. 
Lodjcom- Though Lodi had failed in bringing! the onkted 
confode. force of the confederates into the field, he led 
rars0 the councils of the courts of Golconda and Bija- 
pour. By repreſenting to them, that when they 
fought one by one all ſhould be overcome, they - 
ſabmitted their armies to his command. He ad. 
vanced immediately toward the Imperialiſts, and 
threw himſelf ted the paſſes of the mountains 
before Eradit, who made many vain efforts to 
penetrate into Golconda, A reinforcement of 
nine thouſand men were detached to him from 
the Imperial camp. Nothing would do. His 
ſituation and abilities enabled Lodi to counteract 
all his motions; and he either remained inactive, 
or loſt numbers in fruitleſs attempts. An army, 
which penetrated from Guzerat into the countries 
on the coaſt of Malabar, was not ſo unſucceſsful. 
The ſtrong fortreſs of Chandwar fell into their 
hands; and they your their deyaſtations far and 
wide. 
Affairs az Shaws Jehin was not in the mean time idle at 
court: Brampour. Though he directed all the motions 
of the armies, he was not forgetful of the civil 
government of his vaſt empire. With a juſtice 
which bordered on ſeverity, he quaſhed all petty 
diſturbances through his dominions. He inquir- 
ed minutely into every department. He heard 
all complaints againſt his own officers; and when 
rd * were aggrieved, he removed — 
om 
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mn 4 ts. Nor 3 the- 75 
midſt of be bu „ negligent of that gran- 
deux —— which, by raiſing awe in 82 


144 


his ſubjecte, gave weight to his commands. Her 


ſelected a — out of the ſons of the nobility, 


who were of the moſt diſtinguiſhed merit, and 


created-them- Omrabs in one day. He gave to 


each a golden mace, and they were, by their in- 


ſtitution, always to attend the preſence. They 
were all uniformly dreſſed in embroidered cloaths, 
with: golden — {words inlaid,” and ſhields 
ſtudded with gold. When the [emperor rode 
abroad, theſe attended him, with drawn ſabres, 

all mounted on fine Arabian horſes. Out of theſe 
hae choſe bis officers ; and when he ſent any of 
thetn on ſervice, his place was immediately ſup- 
plied from another corps who, though not digni- 
fied with titles, were equipped in the ſame man- 
ner, only that — ornaments were of ſilver. 


They alſo attended the e e war Werren 


when he rode abroad. 


Frais, having deſpaired of being able ke Alen. 


the paſles of the mountains where Lodi was poſted 


with the army of the confederates, directed his 


march another way. He was cloſe purſued 
Lodi with twelve thouſand horſe. That ge 


, 
finding a proper o waar attacked the Impe- 
rialiſts with great vigour, 


but Lodi had the addreſs not to offer battle, 


excepting upon unequal terms on the ſide of e 


enemy. He in the mean time haraàſſed the Impe- 


. ee with flying ſquadrons; cutting off their | 
3 


ew them into confu- 
ſion, and went near routing the whole army. 
Six Qrarabs of rank fell on the Imperial ſide; 
but Eradit having formed his army in order of 
battle, Lodi thought proper to give way, and to 
ſhelter himſelf in the hills. Eradit took advan- 
tage of his retreat, and hung cloſe upon his heels: 


174 
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A p. convoys, defeating their foraging parties, H and 
| laying waſte the country in their rear. Nor was 
— the expedition under Raw Ruton into Telling: 
> attended with more-ſucceſs than that under 
dit. The general was inactive, and the — 2 
weak. Raw Ruton was recalled, and diſgraced 
for his inactivity; and Nazir Chan took the com- 
mand of the Imperial troops in Tellingana. 
Afgans The active ſpirit of Lodi was not confined o 
repulſed. the operations of the field. No ſtranger to t 
ſuperior power of the emperor, he armed aga . 
him, by his emiſſaries, the Afgans of the north. 
They iſſued from their hills to make a diverſion 
on that ſide. They were led by Kemnal, the 
chief of the Rohilla tribe; and they entered Pun- 
jab, with a numerous but irregular army. The 
project failed. The emperor deſpiſed too much 
the depr eee incurſion of naked barbarians, 
ta be frightened by them from his main object. 
He contented himſelf with ſending orders to the 
governors of the adjacent provinces to repel the 
_ 1nvaders: The Afgans accordingly were op | 
defeated; and driven with little loſs on the ſide 
of the empire, to ſhelter themſelves in their na- 
tive hills. The project of Lodi, gs oof 74 
planned, fell ſhort of the intended effect. 
Fradit ſu- The flow progreſs. made by Eradit, le 
PIR, the conduct and abilities of Lodi, induced the 
mand of emperor to think of ſuperſeding him in his com- 
the army. mand, He had promiſed to himſelf ſucceſs, from 
the great ſuperiority of his army in point of num- 
bers, and the diſappointment fell heavy on his 
ambition and — To place himſelf at the 


head of the expedition, was beneath his dignity 
and his preſence was otherwiſe neceſſary at Bram 
pour, as the place moſt centrical for conveying 
his orders to the different armies in the field. 
Beſides, the civil buſineſs of the ſtate, the ſolid 
regulation 
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regulation of which he had much at beets 1 re- A. D. 
e his attention and application. He there- 14?” 
9 reſolved to ſend his viſier Aſiph into the 105. 
feld. His name was great in the empire; and TY V 
* his abilities in war were, at leaſt, equal to his 

talent for = GE the affairs of yu 
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CHAP. Il , 
The Vifier commands the army Defeat of the con- 
fJederates—Flight, misfortunes, and death of Lodi 
— Progreſs of the war in the Decan—Death of 


the favourite Sultana—A famine—Peace in the 
Decan— Emperor returns to Agra—Perſecution 


e IAolater.— Har with the Portugueze—T heir 


factory taken—Raja Bundela reduced and 
lain — Marriages of the princes Dara and Suja 
Mar in the Decan —Golconda reduced—Death 
of Mohiabet—Afairs at court. | 


Tn viſier, in obedience to the emperor's or- 
ders, ſet out from Brampour on the nineteenth 


en of November, with a ſplendid retinue, together 


with a reinforcement of ten thouſand horſe. He 
took the command of the army upon his arrival 
in the mountains, and Eradit remained as his 
lieutenant ; the emperor diſtruſting more the abi- 


| lities than the courage and fidelity of that Omrah. 


The name of Afiph, at the head of the army, 
ſtruck the confederates with a panic. They were 
no ſtrangers to his fame; and they began to be 
conquered in their own minds. They reſolved 
to retreat from their advantageous poſt. Lodi 
remonſtrated in vain, They had taken their re- 

| ſolution, 


a JEBAN 
ſolution, and would not hear him. His haughty 4 


ſpirit was diſguſted at their cowardice, Several 163'- 
nobles, formerly his friends, bad joined him in . | 
his misfortunes, with their retinues. They ad- 


hered to his opinion, and reſolved to ſtand. by 
his ſide. They took poſſeſſion of advantageous 
ground; and they engaged the viſier with great 
reſolution. and conduct. The battle was long 

equal: numbers at laſt prevailed. Lodi and his 

brave friend Diria Chan. covered the retreat of 
their party, whilſt they themſelves flowly retired. 
The field of action and the paſſes of the moun- 
tains remained to the viſier, who immꝭdiately 
detached a great part of the army under his lieu- 
tenant Eradit to Dowlatabad. | Fu 2s 


The Nizam, bein 1 in years, was un- The Ni- 
; es of. x 


fit for the fatigues of. the field. He had remain- 


ed in his capital; but as ſoon as he heard of the terms. 


h of Eradit, he evacuated the city, and 
ſhut himſelf up in the citadel, which was thought 
VN Lodi, after his defeat, made the 
beſt of his way to Dowlatabad, with an intention 
of throwing himſelf into -that capital, to defend 
it to the laſt extremity. He was too late by ſome 
hours: Eradit was in the city. He fled, and 
took poſſeſſion of a paſs near Dowlatabid, where 
he defended himſelf till night, againſt the whole 
force of the Imperialiſts. He eſcaped in the dark, 
and wandered over Golconda. The army of the 
Nizam had, by this time, thrown themſelves into 
the fortreſſes, and the open country was over-run 
by the enemy. To complete the misfortunes of 
that prince, his nobles daily deſerted him, with 
their adherents, and joined Shaw Jehin. He 
began ſeriouſly to- think of peace, and diſpatched 
ambaſſadors both to the emperor and to the 


viſier. 


a 
r 
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* Db. The emperor had giyen inſtructions to Aſiph 
| 8 to liſten to no terms, without a preliminary arti- 
_ "4040, Cle, that Lodi ſhould be delivered into his hands. 
kde affairs of the Nizam were deſperate ; and 
| Flight, Lodi was afraid that neceſſity would get the better _ 
of friendſhip. He now conſidered his allies as his 
greateſt enemies, and he reſolved to fly from. Gol- 
conda. The emperor had foreſeen what was to 
happen, and he placed ſtrong detachments in all 
the paſſes of the mountains. Notwithſtanding 
this precaution, in ſpite of the general orders for 
ſeizing him diſperſed over the country, Lodi forced 
his way, with four hundred men, into Malava, 
and arrived at the city of Ugein. Shaw Jebin 
was no fooner appriſed of his eſcape, than he ſent 
Abdalla in purſuit of him with ten thouſand horſe. 
Abdalla came up with the fugitive at Ugein, but 
he eſcaped to Debalpour ; and being alſo driven 
from that place, he ſurpriſed Sirong, where he 
ſeized ſeveral Imperial elephants; and with theſe 
he took the route of Bundela. e 
misfor- Misfortune purſued Lodi wherever he went. 
The Raja's ſon, to gain the emperor's favour, fell 
upon him. In the action he loſt many of his 
beſt friends. Diria was the firſt who fell; and 
the unfortunate Lodi gave up his ſoul to grief. 
He fled ; but it was to accumulated miſery. He 
fell in, the very next day, with the army of Ab- 
dalla: there ſcarce was time for flight. His eld- 
eſt fon, Mahommed Aziz, ſtopt, with a few 
friends, in a narrow part of the road; and de- 
voting their lives for the ſafety of Lodi, were cut 
off to a man. He waited half the night ona 
neighbouring hill, with a vain expeQation of the 
return of his gallant fon. All was filent; and 
the unhappy father was diſſolved in tears. The 
noiſe of arms approached at laſt ; but it was the 


enemy, recent from the ſlaughter of his ſon and 
” . his 


/ 
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bis friends. He fled toward Callenger ; but Seid a. b. 
Amud, the governor of that place, * out = 
- againſt him. A ſkirmiſh enſued: Lodi was defeat - 10%. 
ed]; Huſſein, che only ſon left to him, was ſlain, and 
his adherents were now reduced to thirty horſe- 
men. He was purſued with ſuch rm _—_ 
"the had not even time for deſpair.” . 
Abdalla, hearing of the low ebb of Lodi's' for- and death 
— divided his army into ſmall parties, to ſcourꝰ EY: 
the country. A detachment under Muziffer Chan 
fell in with the unfortunate! fugitive; When he 
ſaw the enemy at a ſmall diſtance, he called toge- 
therchis thirty followers. << Misfortune,““ ſaid he, 
has devoted me to ruin: it is in vain to ſtruggle 
longer againſt the ſtream. I have loſt m 
„ ſons; but your attachment, in the laſt extreme, 
tells me I have not loſt! all my friends. I only 
remain of my family, but let me not involve 
you in the deſtruction which overwhelms me 
- without; reſource. Your adherence is a proof 
that I have conferred-favours upon you: per- 
mit me to aſk one favour in my turn. It is 
„that yoo leave me—and- ſave. yourſelves by 
„ flight.“ They burſt all into tears, and told 
him, that was the only command from him which 
they could not obey. He was ſilent, and gave 
the ſignal with his ſword to advance. Muziffer 
was aſtoniſhed when he ſaw thirty men marching 
up againſt his numerous detachment. He ima- 
gined they were coming to ſurrender themſelves. 
ut when they had come near bis line, they put 
their horſes on a gallop, and Muziffer ordered 
his men to fire. A ball pierced Lodi through 
the left breaſt; he el td) at the feet of his 
horſe, and his Air faithful pon were 
cut off to a man. e 54! 
Such was the and of Chan Jehan Lodi; alter a His 5 
. ſeries. of uncommon misfortunes. | He was de- 
Vol., III. 8 | ſcended 
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A, D. ſcended of the Impetial family of Lodi, who held 
A. e His 
ii. mind was as high as his deſcent: 
ns equal to his ambition, He, was full of ho- 
| nour, and generous in the extreme... His pride 
| | vented him from ever gaining an enemy, and 
be never loſt a friend. The attachment of his 
| i _ followers to his perſon, is the beſt eulogy on. the 
| benevolence of his mind; and the feats of the 
| | emperor are irrefragable proofs of his abilities. 
| Thoſe misfortunes, therefore, which, might 2 
excited pity had they fallen po others, drew 
admiration only on Lodi: We feel compaſſion 
. for the weak; great men . ad ver- 
ſity: the conteſt 1s _ and we yield to no 
emotion but ſu 


Negocia- - When the news of. the death of Lodi 1084 


af. in-the Imperial camp, Shaw. Jehan betrayed every 


| 
| 5 ſymptom of joy. The head of the unfortunate 


rebel was placed above one of the gates of the 
city of Brampour. Abdalla was careſſed for his 
ſervices. Valuable preſents were given him, and 
he was dignified with the ſplendid: title of, Tae 
SUN OF OMRAHS, AND THE VICTORIOUS IN WAR, 

Muziffer, whoſe fortune it was to kill Lodi, was 

- raiſed to the dignity of the deceaſed, being "of. = 

terwards diſtinguiſhed by the name of Chan Je- 
1 hin. The negociations for the re-eſtabliſhment 
þ of peace between the emperor and the tonfederate 
| princes of the Decan, was, in the mean time, 
broke off by the too great demands on the part 
of Shaw Jeban. | Hoſtilities, were accordingly 
recommenced, and Eradit was left in the com- 
mand of the army ; the public buſineſi demand - 
ing the preſence of the viſier at court. The con- 
federates had, as has been already abſerved; re- 
tired from the field into their ſtrong holds. The 
war was converted into a ſucceſſion of, ſieges. U he 
fortrefles were ſtrong, the garrilons: determined, 
and 


S HAN JEHA? * 


du we Hupetiatits unſtelknt; bet the 8 an 


was obſtingte, and 5 not abate from his 
dengands. 
Hans after a war of two in which be 
| all titudes of men by 9 ae and 
Word; and after having expended p Wi 

treafures, found bimſelf pollelled of a *% 

bis army tired out, with 19. dh bt, md 
the enemy dilfrefled, but not yanquilhed, 

A minute detail” 'of n campaigns f. 

would be tedious and di 
ticulars and events ſcarce Vs a. ſufficient. 
on time, to merit the pen of the Rn. 
the ſummer of 1631, We a 
fort in Golconda was taken. In 
the year 1632, Candumär in Felt ana, begining. of 
was deemed i 18 mpregn nable, fell into the hands t 
the Tmperi alifts, ittle treaſure was found in 
either. r Patan princes never had a diſpoſitio 
for hoarding up wealth. A fierce, warlike, 
independent race of men, they. valued the. 105 
tempered ſteel of their ſwords more than gold and 
filyer, which the reſt of mankind ſo prize. 


The conſequence was, that Shaw ſe- — 


nintereſting Par- rl arms. 


On the ei pteenth day of ly, 16 4 big died in Death 2 
child bed, about. two e after the the birth of a 
jemund Banu, tana. 


rinceſs, the favourite 
we daughter of. Aſiph Jah, She had been twen- 
41 2 married to Shaw Jehan, and bore him a 
almoſt every year. Four ſons. aud four 
Th hters furviyed ber. When her. huſband a 
=; ended the throne, he dignified her with the title 
f Mutntiza 2 or oh, MOST EXALTED | 
OF TAE AGE. Th U the ſeldom interfered = 
vgs affairs, Shaw. chan owed: the empire to 
er influence with | her father. Nor was he 
ungrateful : be loved her living, and lamented 
her when dead. Calm, engaging, and mild 
in her diſpoſition, ſhe engro his whole 
8 2 affeclion: 


fe derates 
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8 - y 


163. of women for ſtate, they were. only. the ſlaves of x 


048. her pleaſure. She was ſuch an enthuſiaſt in Deiſi 
at ſhe ſcarce could forbear perſecuting the For- | 
we ads TIM l A WS: i *4 „ en 
tugueſe for their ſuppoſed dolatry; and it Was 

only on what concerned that nation, ſhe ſuffered. 
her temper, Which was naturally placid, to be 
ruffled. To expreſs his reſpect for her memory, 
the emperor raiſed, at Agra, a tomb to her name, 
which coſt in building the amazing ſum of ſeven 
hundred and fifty thouſand pounds. 
Public ca- The death of the Sultana 2 yas followed by pub- 
lamities. He calamities of various . The war in the 
Decan produced nothing but the deſolation of 
that 5 | An extraordinary drought, Fen 
burnt up all vegetables, dried up the rivers, an 
rent the very ground, occaſioned ' a dreadful fa- 
mine. The Imperial camp could not be ſupplied 
with proviſions ,:” diſtreſs prevailed over the whole 
face of the empire. Shaw Jehan remitted. the taxes 
0”. » hav 's 4. Vi av Os V1.5 | ? 
in many of the provinces,' to.the amount of three 
millions ſterling ; he even opened the treaſury for 
the relief of the poor; but money could not pur- 
chaſe bread : a prodigious mortality enſued; diſ- 
eaſe followed cloſe on the heels of famine, and 
death ravaged every corner of India. The ſcar- 
city of proviſions alleg in Perſia : the famine 
raged with, till greater violence in the Weſtern 
Tartary. No rain bad fallen for ſeven years, in 
that country.” Populous and flouriſhi provinces 
were converted into. ſolitudes and defarts ; and a 
few, who eſcaped The general calamity, Kt 
through depopulated' cities alone...” 


* 


The con- But as if famine and diſeaſe were not ſufficien 


"os PP 


f-derates to deſtroy mankind, Aſiph Jah, who had reſumed. 
peace, the command of the army, alliſted them with the 
ſword. He trod down the feanty harveſt in the 


5 * 9 
£ 


1 . * e A n 
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Decan; and ravaged wich fre and ſword the . 1 


kingdom of Bijapour. Adil Shaw, che ſovereig 
of the country, came into terms "when Boche 


was left worthy of defence. He promiſed to pay — 
an annual tribute to the houſe of Timur, and 


to own himſelf a dependant on the empire. Mo- 
ney was extorted from the Nizam, and from 


Kuttub, prince of Tellingana. The ny 70 


were, That the emperor ſhould remove his arm 
but that he ſhould retain, by way of fecurity fo 
their future behaviour, the ſtrong holds which 
had fallen into his hands. Such was the end of a 
war, begun from - motives of ' conqueſt, and con- 
tinued through pride. The emperor, after 
ſquandering a great treaſure, and loſing a multi- 
tude of men, fat down without extending 'his 
limits, without acquiring reputation. His great' 
ſuperiority in point of ſtrength, when compared 
to the ſmall force of the confederates, prevented' 
battles which might yield him renown. He waſt- 


ed his ſtrength on ſieges, and had to contend. 
with greater evils than the ſwords of the enemy. 


He, however, humbled the Patan power in India, 
which, during the diſtractions occaſioned by his 


Own rebellion i in the preceding reign, had become 


formidable to the family of Timur. 


The emperor returned not to Agra, from the Retuin of 


unprofitable war in the Decan, till the ſeventh of . 


March of the year 1633. Eradit was left in Agra. 
the city of Brampour, in his former office of 
governor of Chandeiſh. He, however, did not 
long continue to execute the duties of a commiſ- 
ſion which was the greateſt the emperor could be- 
ſtow. The command of the army ſtationed on 
the frontiers of the Decan, had been annexed to 
the ſubaſhip of the province; and though Shaw 


Jehan was in no great terror of Eradit's abilities, 
* at t UA time, placed no truſt in bis fidelity. 
. 
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The command and the province were offered to 
the viſier ; who was alarmed leſt it might be a pre- 
tence of removing him from the preſence. He 


covered his diſlike to the meaſure with an act of 


generoſity. He recommended Mohabet to the 
office deſtined for himſelf; and the emperor, 
though, from a jealoufy of that lord's reputation, 
he had kept him during the war in the command 

of the army near Brampour, conſented to grant 
his requeſt. He, however, inſinuated to Mobs; 
bet, that he could not ſpare him from his councils;. 
and, therefore, recommended to him to appoint 
his ſon Chan Ziman his deputy, in the province 
of Chandeiſh. _ 1 e 
Ihe emperor had obſerved, that during the 
diſtreſs occaſioned by the late famine, the ſuper- 
ſtitious Hindoos, inſtead of cultivating their lands, 
flew to the ſhrines of their gods. Though nei- 


ther an enthuſiaſt, nor even attached to any ſyſtem 


of religion, he was enraged at their neglect of 
the means of ſubſiſtence, for the uncertain. relief 


to be obtained by prayer. They have a thou- 


ſand gods,” ſaid he, yet the thouſand have not 
been able to guard them from famine. This army 
of divinities,” continued he, inſtead of being 


beneficial to their votaries, diſtra@ their attention 


by their own numbers; and I am therefore de- 
termined to expel them from my empire.“ Theſe. 
were the words of Shaw Jehan, when he ſigned 


an edict for breaking down the idols, and for 


demoliſhing the temples of the Hindoos. The 
meaſure was impolitic, and, in the event, cruel. 
The zealous followers of the Brahmin religion 
roſe in defence of their gods, and many enthu- 
ſiaſts were maſſacred in their . preſence. Shaw 
Jehan ſaw the impropriety of the perſecution ;; he 
recalled the edit, and was heard to ſay, That 


a prince who wiſhes to have ſubjects, muſt take 


them 


ee SDA: 85 


| them with þ al neee of theit AD. 

Seed ae d dafl on the! ſuperſtidicia bf | 

Brahma; letters were received at court from 'Caſim —— 

Chan, governor of Bengal. Caſim com _ tt 

to the emperor,” that he was very much di urbed & e 

in the duties of bis office by a parcel of European l be bor. 

idolaters, for ſo he called the Portuguese, Wb 

had been permitted to eſtabliſſi benden at Hug- 

ley, for the ſes of trade; that, inſtead of 

confining attention to the buſineſs of mer- 

chants, Hy had fortified themſelves in that 
place, and were become ſo inſolent, that th 

mitted many acts of violence upon the AN bjeas 

of the empire, and preſumed ry cel re or an 

all the boats and veſſels which paſſed by their fort. 

The emperor wrote him in the following laconic 

manner: Expel theſe idolaters from my domi- 

nions.“ The. ſeverity of this order * 

from another cauſss. 

When Shaw jehän, after the 5 5 at the Nir- Thos in- 

bidda, found himſelf obliged to take refuge in gan ja 

the eaſtern provinces, he paſſed through Orixa ban. 

into Bengal. When he arrived inthe neighbour- 

| hood of Dacca, Michael Rodriguez, who com- 

manded the Portugueze forces at Hugley, paid 

him a viſit of ceremony. Shaw Jehfn, after the 

firſt compliments were over, requeſted the aſſiſt- 

ance of Rodriguez, with hisſoldiers and artillery; 

ing large promiſes of favour and emolument, 

thould he himſelf ever come to the poſſeſſion of 

the throne of Hindoſtan. The governor ſaw the 

deſperate. condition of the prince's affairs, and 

would not grant his requeſt. He had the impru- 

dence to add inſult to his refuſal, A 

that he would be aſhamed of ſerving under a 

who had wantonly taken up arms againſt his fa- 


ed Shaw Jehan was ane - 
E 
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A. D. he laid up the ſarcaſm in his mind. He, there - 
wr fore, liſtened with ardour to the repreſentations 
1044. of Caſim; and ordered him to inveſt Hugley. - - 
we i Caſim, in conſequence of Imperial wb ap- 
taken red with an army before the Portugueze faQa- 
7 J. 8 
allault. py, Their force was not ſufficient: to face him 
im the field; and he immediately made his ap+ 
5 proaches in form. A breach was made, and the 
ditch filled up in a fewidays; and the Imperialiſts 
carried the place by aſſault. The Portugueze, 
however, behaved with bravery. They continued 
to fight from their houſes. Many were killed, 
and the living propoſed terms. I hey offered half 
their effects to Caſim; they promiſed to pay an 
annual tribute of four lacks, upon condition that 
they ſhould be permitted to remain in the country, 
in their former privileges of trade. The victor 
would liſten to no terms until they laid down their 
arms. bree thouſand ſouls fell into his hands. 
Their lives were ſpared; but the images, which 
had given ſo much offence to the favourite Sulta- 
na, were broken down and deſtroyed. Theſe 
were the firſt hoſtilities againſt nes re- 
corded in the hiſtories of the Eaſt: | 
Revolt af The petty war with the Portugueze, was. ſuc- 
＋ ad. ceeded by the ſecond revolt of the Raja of Bun- 
dela. The terms impoſed upon him at the reducti- 
on of his country by Mohabet, were too ſevere; 
and he only had remained quiet to prepare for 
another effort againſt the Imperial power. Au- 
rungzebe, the third ſon of the emperor, was ſent 
againſt him, under the tuition of Nuſerit, the 
Suba of Malava. This was the firſt opportunity 
given to that young lion of rioting in blood. The 
Raja, though much inferior in force, was obſti- 
nate and brave. Poſſeſſed of many ſtrong holds, 
he reſolved ro ſtand upon the defenſive, againſt an 
enem whom he could not, with any affurance of 
TOY 


la. 


SAW (FE WAN: 135 


2 face in ihe field · The war was pro- A. D. 
tꝛuacted for two years. judger Singh maintained hn 
every poſt to the laſt; and be yielded in one 1944. 
place, only to retire with accumulated fortitude => 
to another. Aurungzeèbe, though but thirteen 
years of age, diſplayed that martial intrepidity 
which diſtinguiſhed the reſt of his life. He 
could not, by the influence of Nuſerit, be re · 
ſtrained in the camp: he was preſent in every 
danger, and ſhewed an elevation of mind in the 

time of action, which projed youu he Was ber 

for tumult and war. | 

. The laſt place which nin to the Ra Was His miſ- 
bis capital city; and in this he was cloſely ed fortunes, 
He was hemmed in on every fide by the Imperia! 
army; and the circle grew narrower every day. 
Reſolution was at laſt converted into 4 pair. 
His braveſt ſoldiers were cut off: his friends "had 
gradually fallen. The helpleſs part of his family, 
| his women and children, remained. | He propoſed 
terms; but his fortunes were too low to obtain 
them. To leave them to the enemy, would be 
diſnonourable; to remain himſelf, certain death 
to him, but no relief to them. He ſet fire to 
the town; and he eſcaped through the flames 
which overwhelmed his family. A few horſemen 
were the companions of his flight; and Nuſerit 
followed cloſe on their heels for two hundred 
miles. The Raja at laſt croſſed the Nirbidda, 
and penetrated into the country of Canduana. _ 

ITbe unfortunate prince was, at length, over- and death. 
come with fatigue. He came into a foreſt, and 
finding a pleaſant plain in the middle, he reſolved 
to halt; dreaming of no danger in the center of 
an impervious wood. Both he and his followers 
alighted, and, tying their borſes to trees, betook 
themſelves to reſt. A barbarous race of men 
poſſeſſed the country round. They had not ſeen 
+522 - , Eh: the 


1356 


A. D. the Raja's troop, but the neighing of his horfes 


1633. 
Hig 
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led ſome of them to the ſpot. Looking from the 


thicket into the narrow plain where the fugitives 


wa ly, they perceived, to their aſtoniſhment, a 


Marriages 


of the 


number of men richly dreſſed, ſleeping on the 

nd; and fine horſes ſtanding near, with fur- 
niture of ſilver and gold. The t ion was too 
great to be withſtood by men who had never ſeen 
o much wealth before. Ihey ruſhed upon the 


ſtrangers; and ſtabbed them in their ſleep. While 


they were yet dividing the ſpoil, Nuſerit 
The robbers were ſlain; and the head of the Raja 
was brought back to the army, which Nuſerit 
had left under the command of Aurungztbe. In 
the vaults of the Raja's palace were found to the 
value of three millions- in filver coin, in gold, 
and in jewels, which Aurungzebe laid at the feet 
of his father, as the firſt fruit of his victories. 
He was: received with uncommon demonſtrations 
of joy; and Nuſerit, for his ſervices, was raiſed. 
toa higher rank of nobility. 
During theſe tranſaQtions, all remained quiet 
at court. The emperor applied to public bufineſs ; 


Darn and nor was he forgetful of pleaſure. Though dur- 
uja· 


ing the life of the Sultana, his affections were 
confined to her alone, he became diſſolute after her 
deceaſe. 'The vaſt number of women whom he kept 
for ſtate in his haram, had among them many 
enchanting beauties. He wandered from one 
charming object to another, without fixing his 
mind on any; and enjoyed their ' converſation, 
without being the dupe of their art. The daugh- 
ter of his brother Purvez was now grown into 
marriageable years; and he gave her to wife to 
his eldeſt fon Dara, whom he deſtined for the 
throne. Suja, this ſecond ſon, was at the ſame 


time married to the daughter of Ruſtum Suffavi, 


of the royal line of Perſia, The ceremonies of 
| theſe 


— 


s 


theſe two marriages 
e eight hundred and ſe- 
venty · five thouſand pounds 


ments and ſhews. 


Though the jealouſy of the emperor prevented Mobabet 
' Mohibet for ſome time from taking upon himſelf 1 


the Subaſhip of Chandeiſh, and command of the 
army on the frontiers, that lord was at laſt per- 
mitted to netire to bis government. Hi active 
genius could not remain idle long. Diſſatisfied 
with the conduct of his predeceſſor Eradit, who 
had carried on the late unſucceſsful war in the 
Decan, he found means of renewing 
with the Nizam. - He led accordingly the Impe- 
rial army into the dom of Golconda. The 
Nizam was no match for that able general in the 
field, and he ſhut himſelf up in the citadel of 
Dowlatabad. Mohabet ſat down before it; but 
for the {pace of fix months he could make little 
impreſſion upon it; from i it, uncommon PRO 
and ſituation, 


The citadel of Dowlatabid i 18 built on a ſolid Takes 
rock, almoſt perpendicular on every fide, which er- 


riſes one hundred and forty yards above the plan. 

The eireumference of the outermoſt wall is five 
thouſand yards ; the thickneſs, at the foundation, 
five; the height fifteen. The ſpace within is divided 
into nine fortifications, ſeparated by ſtrong walls, 

riſing gradually above one another toward the 
enter, by which means each commands that 
which is next to it beneath. The entrance is by 
a ſubterraneous paſſage cut from the level of the 
plain, which riſes into the centre of the inner 
fort, by a winding air ea, C On the outſide, 


of the ſtair-caſe: is covered with a maſſy grate, on 
which a large fire 1 is kept * a ſiege. But 


were attended with uncom- A. D. 


were expended dut of . 
the public treaſury alone; and the nobles oon 


tended with one another in expenſive. entertain- 


hoſtilities 


the entrance is ſecured with iron gates; the top 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
N 
i 
i 
1 
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| under the uncertainty of the young ' prince's or= 
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the ſtrength of Dowlatabãd. was not proof againſt 
treachery. © Fatts, the ſon of Maleck — Who 
| was the governor, ſold it to'Mobabet for a ſum 

—c— of money, and an annual penſion of twenty-five 
thouſand pounds, ſecured on the Imperial trea- 


ſury. 

The old Nizam was dead before the nere 
of FattE had delivered up the impregnable fortreſs 
of Dowlatabad to Mohabet. An infant * 
him; and Fatté choſe to make terms for himſelf, 


tunes. The delivery of the Nizam into the hands 


of the Imperial general, was one of the conditions 
impoſed on Fatt for the bribe which he received. 


The prince was carried to Agra. He was treated 


Su ja ſent 
to the De- 
Can, 


with apparent reſpe& and kindneſs by the empe- 


ror ; but it was dangerous to permit him to re- 
main at large. He was ordered into confinement 


in the caſtle of Gualiar; with an attendance of 


women and ſervants to alleviate his captivity. 
His dominions, in the mean time, were annexed 


to the empire; and Mohabet, with his wonted 


abilities, eſtabliſhed the form of government, by 


which the new province was to be, for the we, 


regulated. 


| 


The animoſity and jealouſy which broke out . 


afterwards among the princes, the four ſons of 
Shaw Jehan, made their firſt appearance at this 
time. Aurungzebe, who ſhewed a courage and 
underſtanding beyond his years, was in great fa- 


vour with the emperor. He delighted to encou- 


rage him in the martial exerciſes, which the 


prince ardently loved; and though he did-not 
abate in his regard for his other ſons, they re- 
pined at the preference given to Aurungzebe. 


day, wheu he entered his fifteenth year, ſtrength- 
ened his intereſt in his father's affections. He 
fought 


A feat which that prince performed on his birth- 


8 H A W 4 E H A N. 


fought on horſeback againſt an elephant, in the A. — 


en f the emperor and the whole court; 
and by his dexterity killed that enormous animal. 


The whole empire rung with his praiſe; and the — 


action was celebrated in verſe by Saib Selim, 
the beſt poet of the 2 The prince Suja, natu- 
rally high-ſpirited and jealous, ſhewed violent 
ſigns of diſcontent at the preference given to Au- 
rungzebe. He began to look upon his younger 
brother as.; deſigned for the throne; and his 
haughty. mind could not endure the thought. 

Ee ie to be abſent from a ſcene which gave 


| . uneaſineſs; and he prevailed on Mohabet to 


write to the emperor, requeſting that he - ſhould 
be ſent to him to the Decan. Shaw Jehan con- 
ſented. Suja was created an Omrah of · five thou 
ſand borſ, ; and, having received ſixty thouſand 
: or his expences from the gedlurys he 

took leave of his father. | 


Dara, the Imperial prince, bighly reſented dee les ey 
1— conferred on Suja. He himſelf had hi- Dan. 16 


therto remained at court, without either office or 
eſtabliſhment. He complained to his father with 
gr op Fbemenee 3 and the latter endeavoured to 
oot on, by inſinuatin 7 that from his great 
affect iow. 940 him, he — not permit him to 
take the field; and that, in the palace, there 
was no need of the parade of a military command. 
Dara would not be ſatisfied with theſe reaſons; 
and the. emperor, to make him eaſy, gave him 
the command of ſix thouſand horſe. Ihe prince, 
however, could not forget the prior -honours of 
Suja. He was told — Mohaber deſigned that 
prince for: the throne; and there were ſome 
grounds for ſuſpicion on that head. Had Shaw 
Jehan bad a ſerious deſign of favouring Suja, 
he could not have fallen upon more effectual 
means of ſerving him, than by placing him un- 


der 
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A. D. der the tuition of fo able an officer 'as Mohäbet. 
. But he had no intention of that kind. He had 
1044. fixed on Dara as his ſucceffor ; though there was 
ite policy in bis Plabinng Svja in the channel of 
acquiring the favour” of the by a knowledge - 
of the w and dn xp ning n war. It was 
upon theſe grounds, that Dara juſtiy complained; 
and the ſequel will ſhew, that dhe Voce better 
than his father of the conſequences. © 
Emperor's On the fifth of April, 1634, the emperor 
EK. marched from Agra toward Lahore. He moved 
ſlowly, taking the diverſion of hunting in all the 
foreſts on the way. He himſelf was an excellent 
ſportſman ; and the writer of his life relates, hat 
he ſhot forty deer wich his own hand, before he 
reached Delhi. In that city he remained a few 
days; and then proceeded to Lahore, where he 
arrived after a journey of more than a month. 
The governors of the northern provinces met 
the emperor near the city; and, with theſe and 
his own retinue, Shaw Jehin went with great 
pomp to viſit the tomb of his father. He diſ- 
tinguiſhed, by peculiar attention and acts of fa- 
vour, Mirza Bakir and Sheich Beloli, two learned 
men; who reſided at Lahore; and, haying made 
a conſiderable preſent to the Fakiers, who kept 
up the perpetual lamp in his father's tomb, he 
ſet out for the kingdom of Caſhmire,” on the 
limits of which he arrived on the thirteenth of 
June. Pleaſure was his only bufinefs” to Cath- 
mire. He relaxed his mind from public affairs 
for ſome days, and amufed himſelf with viewing 
the curious ſprings, the caſcades, the hangin 
woods, and the lakes, which diverſify the de 
lightful and romantic face of that beautiful coun- 
try. His progreſs was celebrated in verſe by 
Mahommed jan: but bis care for the ſtate ſoon 
brought him back to Lahore. © * 
e 


S RAW JERHAN. 
- The Prince Suja arrived in the Imperial army 


. Decan, while Mohabet was yet — 4 11 


the affairs of the conquered: dominions of the 


Nizam. | The general received him with all the 
 diſtinQion-due to his birth, and ſoon after put 51j1 e- 
bis troops in motion toward Tellingana. The 


enemy forſoo the field, and betook themſelves 


to their ſtrang holds. Mohabet ſat down before 


Bizida; but. 5 — garriſon defended the place 


with ſuch obſtinacy, that the Imperialiſts made 


The warm valour of Suja could 


1 tle p 
. He attributed to the inactivity 


of Mobäbet, what proceeded from the bravery 
of the enemy, and the ſtrength of the place. 


He raiſed by his murmuring a diſſenſion between 
the officers of the army. Mohäbet remonſtrat- 
ed againſt the behaviour of Suja; and gave him 
to underſtand, that he himſelf, and not the 
prince, commanded: the troops. Suja was obſti- 


nate. Mohäbet ſent expreſſes to court, and the 


prince was recalled. He was enraged beyond 
meaſure at this indignity: but it was prudent to 
obey. He left the camp; and Mohäbet, fal- 
ling ſick, was obliged to raiſe the ſiege. He 


returned to Brampour; and his diforder his lik , 


increaſed in the march, put a period to his 
in a very advanced age. 


Mohibet was one of the moſt extraordinary Lon and 


characters that ever figured in India. Severe of 
diſpoſition, haughty in command, rigid in the 

execution of his orders, a Bent eat 
; . but never beloved by an indolent and ef- 
inate race of men. In conduct he was un- 
rivalled, in courage he had few equals, and 
none in ſucceſs. In the field he was active, dar- 


ing and intrepid, always in perfect poſſeſſion of 


his own His abilities ſeemed to riſe with 


the occaſion; and Fortune could preſent nothing 
a in 


\ 
ge WEIS. 


\ 


{ 
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A. b. in battle which: his prudence had not foreſeen... 
155. In his political character, he was bold in bis re- 
1645, ſolves, active and determined in execution. As 


his oon ſoul was above fear, he was an enemy 


to cruelty; and he was ſo honeſt himſelf, that he 
ſeldom ſuſpected others. His demeanor was lofty 
and reſerved; his manner full of dignity and 
grace: he was generous and always ſincere. He 
attempted high and arduous things, rather from 
a love of danger than from ambition; and when 


he had attained the ſummit of greatneſs, and 


might have reſted there, he deſcended the pre- 
cipice, becauſe it was full of peril. Jehangire 


owed twice to him his throne; once to his valour, 


ahd once to his moderation; and his name gave 
the empire to Shaw Jehan, more than the friend- 
ſhip of Afiph Jah. O T2901 E091 $1343: 3161 = 


Anecdotes Notwithſtanding. the great abilities of ' Mohä- | 
bet, he feemed to be ſenſible of his-own merit, 


and conſcious of his importance in the ſtate. He 
was punctilious about rank; and would upon no 
occaſion give place to the viſier; who would not 
relinquiſh the precedence which he derived from 
his high office. The diſpute was carried ſo high 
between theſe two great; men in the beginning 
of the reign of Shaw Jehan, that it was agreed 
they ſhould not come to court on the fame day. 
The emperor did not chuſe to interfere in the 
conteſt: they were both his benefactors, both 
were powerful in the ſtate; and it would not be 
prudent to diſoblige one, by giving preference 
to the claims of tbe other. He; however, was 
at laſt prevailed upon to decide in favour of 
Aſiph: And he made his excuſe to Mohäbet, 
by ſaying, That in all civilized governments 
the {word ſhould yield to the pen.“ Mohabet 
ſubmitted; but he avoided ever after, as much 

| 3403 t - KOH? 28 


4 
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E ae, e oy; 
. Theſe diſputes, pms they did not 


ſible, the, ceremony, of appearing publicly | . 


105 


out into an Open rupture between the viſter and —— 
Mohabet, were the ſource of a, coldneſs between, Na. 


them. Shaw Jehan was at no paing to reconcile 


them. He was unwilling to throw the influence 


of both into one channel; and by alternately. fa- 
vouring each, he kept alive their jealouſy. Mo- 

habet had a numerous party at court; and they. 
had once almoſt ruined the power of, Aſiph hy 
recommending him to the emperor, as the only. 
fix, an for ſettling the affairs of the-Decan., His 


commiſſion was ordered without his er * 


but he fell upon means of turning the artillery 
af the enemy upon themſelves. | He- perſuaded 
the., emperor. that Mohabet only was fit to con- 
duct the war; at the ſame time that be made a 
merit with that general, of transferring to him 
a government the molt giants een 
in the empire? 


7 


& 7 
„ 


The emperor, upon the death of Mokäbet, ſes, Emba 


parated the command of the army from the; go- 
vernment of the Decan... Iſlam Chan became ge- 


neral of the forces, with the title of ,paymalter- . 


general ; and the Subaſhip was conferred on Chan 


Ziman, the ſon of Mohäbet. In the beginning 


of January 1638 Tirbiet Chan returned from 


his embaſſy to Mahommed, prince of Balick. 
That lord bad been ſent to Mahommed to demand 
redreſs for the incurſions of his ſubjects into the Se 


northern provinces. Mahommed excuſed the in- 


ſult, in ſubmiſſive letters, accompanied with, pre- 
ſents; the moſt valuable of which; to à prince 


of. Shaw Jehin's ' amorous diſpoſition, Was the [19591217 


young and beautiful-Malika Shade,, the, daughter 
of Mabommed Sultan, lineally.. deſcended from 
Han. The emperor received this northern 


„ 


Wor- III. T- beauty 


to the 2 
bees. 
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the daughter of Purvez, and wife of 
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b. baiuty with exceſs of joy J und Won "forgot the” 


invaſions of the Uſbees in her charms. 
Shaw Jehan; after his return from Caſhmire, 


— continued for ſome time at Lahore. He left 


that city on the 27th of January, and arrived - 

at Agra on the 23d of March, 1635. Nadira, 
? the Impe- 

rial prince Dara, was brought to bed, on the way, 

of a ſon; who received the name of Soliman She- 


ko from his grandfather. Great rejoicings were 


made upon the birth of the prince; and the em- 
peror, upon the occaſion, mounted a new throne, 
formed of folid gold, emboſſed with various 


figures, and ſtudded with precious ſtones. The 


throne had been ſeven years in finiſhing, and 
the expence of the jewels only amounted to 
twelve hundred and fifty thoufand pounds of our 
money. It was afterwards diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Tuckt Taòus, or the Peacock Throne, from 
having the figures of two peacocks ſtanding be- 
hind it with their tails fpread, which were ſtud- 


ded with jewels of various colours to repreſent 


the life. Between the peacocks ſtood a parrot' 
of the ordinary ſize, cut out of one emerald. 
The fineſt jewel in the throne was a ruby, which 
had fallen into the hands of Timur when he plun- 
dered Delhi in the year 1398. Jehangire, with 
peculiar barbarity, diminiſhed the beauty and lu 
tre of the ſtone, by engraving upon 'it his own 
name and titles; and when he was reproved for 
this piece of vanity by the favourite Sultana, he 


replied, This ſtone will perhaps carry my name 


down further through time, than the empire of 
the houſe of Timur.” I | oh 
The feſtival on account of the birth of Soli- 
min, was ſucceeded by various promotions at 
court. Aurungzèbe was created an Omrah of 
five thouſand horſe; and the viſier was raiſed Fug 
| 'the 


4 — +. f 

_SSHAWTEHAN 165 
the high dignity of captain - general of the Imperial A. o. 
ee 8 not altogether diſinte-F 58. 
reſted in conferring this honour on Aſiph. He ws. 
paid him a viſit in his own houſe upon his appoint- wo 
ment, and received a preſent of five lacks of rou- 
pees; which he immediately added to the ſum of 
one million and an half ſterling, which he laid 
out in the courſe of the year on public buildings, 


and on canals for bringing water to Agra. 
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CHAS. WL 8 


Emperor's expedition to the Decan— Reduction of that 
country Death of Chan Zimdn—An inſurrection 
in Behar — Quelled—Candahir ręſtored to the em- 
pire—Invaſion from Aſam— Reduction of Tibet— 
Oppreſſive governors puniſhed—Prince Suja nar- 
rowly eſcapes from the flames of Rajamiahil— . 
An embaſſy to Con/tantinople—Calamities in the 
northern province Death and character of Aſiph 
Fak—Tirbiet puniſhed for oppreſſion— An inva- 
fron threatened from Perſia—Interrupted by the 
death of Shaw Sefi. 


| ID SHAW JEHAN, whether moſt prompted by 
His. avarice or by ambition is uncertain, formed a 
wa reſolution to reduce the Mahommedan ſovereign- 
The em. ties of ihe Decan into provinces of the Mogul 
empire. The conqueſts made by his generals 
bade ne were partial. They had laid waſte, but had not 
Decan. ſubdued, the country; and when moſt ſucceſsful, 
they impoſed contributions rather than a tribute 

on the enemy. Even the great abilities of Mo- 

habet were not attended with a ſucceſs equal to 

the ſanguine hopes of the emperor; and all his 
proſpects of conqueſt -vahiſhed at the death of 

that able general. Shaw Jehan, though addicted 


to 


eee e e 
to the enervating pleaſure 
ne by i ambien o erte di reign wich 
' ſome „ For it is not 


46 hie po ominions which he 

4 hen Age wel f — Nis —— The thought 
was more magnificent than wiſe. To improve 
the cbHoqu veſts of "his fathers with true "policy, | 
would be more” uſeful to his poſterity, and 
more orious to "himſelf, than to exhauſt his 
ſtrength in violent efforts to extend the limits 
of his 2 He however had determined on 
the meaſure; and the advice of his moſt prudent 
rahs and eounſellors'wi#s deſpiſed.” * 199} 


fures of the haram, was AD.” 


e Mae, e 4 reat prince — 5 


On the firſt of October, 1636, he ſet out from He len out 


Agra wick his uſual 'poinp and magnificence. 


Dowlatabad was the point to which he directed | 


s march; but dis progreſs was politically Dow. 

e had given örtlets to the governors of kewl ee 
vinces to join Him with their forces as he adva ed; 
and the diſtance of many of them from the in 
tended ſcene of action, required time to — — 4 
to the field. The pick Aurungzehe attended 
his father on this expedition, and was highly in 
favour. He propoſed, With à youthful afdor 
wich pleaſed the emperbr, to take à circuit with 
the Imperial camp, through theprovince of Bundela,” 
to view the ſtrong holds which he himſelf, under 


the tuition of 'Nuferit, had ſome time before Ia 


ken from the unfortundte Judger Singh. The 
emperor had not as yet collected a force ſufficient. 
to enſure 'ſuccels-to his arms; and to tine, 
he liſtened to tie requeſt of ht ſon. The whole 
of the year was palſed in premeditated” he, 
and in Excutſſons of hunting; ſo that the 'empe- 
ror did not arrive in the Decan till the latter end 
of the rainy ſeaſon of the 1 1635 of bony Chriſtian 
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The Subas of the different provinces had, with 
their troops, Joined the emperor on his march. | 
His force was prodigious when he entered the bor - 


Wis. <P ders of the enemy. On his arrival at Dowlata- 


He lays 


bad, he was able to form twelve different armies, 


waſle the which, under twelve leaders, he ſent into tbe 


enemy's 
country, 


kingdoms of Bijapour. and Tellingana, _ The 
princes of the country had collected their "= 


but they knew not to ,which quarter they ſhould 


direct their march. The Imperialiſts formed a. 
circle round them. and war was at once in all 
parts of their dominions. The orders of the 
emperor were barbarous and cruel. He ſubmit- 
ted the open country to fire ; and garriſons that 


reſiſted were put to the ſword. © War is an en” 
he ſaid; and compaſſion contributes only to 
render that evil permanent.” The eaſtern writers 


deſcribe the miſeries of the Decan in the peculiar 


| hyperboles of their dition. ** Ions and cities,“ 


ſay they, . were ſeen in flames on every fide ; the 
hills were ſhaken with the continual roar of artillery, 
and tigers and. the wild beaſts of the deſart fled from 
the rage of men. One hundred and fifteen towns, 
and caſtles were taken and deſtroyed in the courſe. 
of the year, The emperor ſate, in the mean time, 
aloft in the citadel of Dowlatabid, and looked 
down, with horrid, joy, on the tempeſt Ne, 
he himſelf had raiſed around. 


which ſub- The devaſtations committed by the E or- 


mits. 


ders of the emperor, had at laſt the intended ef. 
ſect on the ſovereigns of Tellingana and Bija-, 
pour. Shut up in their ſlrongeſt forts, they 


could not aſſiſt their ſubjects, who were either 


ruined or maſſacred without mercy around them. 


Ihey propoſed peace in the moſt humble and ſup- 


plicating terms. Shaw Jehin took advantage of 


their neceſſities, and impoſed ſevere conditions. . 
They 


ok Chan Zimän, the ſon 


8K A JE HAN 


They were eſtabliſhed, by commiſſion dom the A 
emperor, as hereditary. governors of their wn Us 


tribute, the 
made at the ſigning of the treaty. The princes 
beſides kb: to nee the FM ror and 5 
ſucceſſors lords paramount of the Decan in 

their public deeds, and to deſign ha Le 
The; humble ſubje&ts of the ane of the N 


dominions, W e greeing to give a large annual 
pay 


peror left his ſon. — e under the tuition 
Mohäbet, at the head 

of a contderable force, to awe. his ncw ſubjects. 
In the ſtrong holds which 
| duxin . War, he aced ga 

left the Decar the route o Ajmere. On 
the eighth of December, 1638, he arrived in that 
city, —5 Ane the ſhrine of. Moin ul Dien, 
more from à deſire to pleaſe the ſuperſtitious 
among his courtiers, than from his, own devoti- 
on. He had not remained long at Ajmere when 

the prince 5 arrived, to celebrate his 

nuptials with the daughter of Shaw, Nawaz, the 
ſon of Aſiph Jah. 1 "The viſier, who had remain- 
ed during the war at Agra, to manage the civil 
affairs of the empire, came to join the court 
Ajmere, accompanied by . Morad, the emperor's 
youngeſt ſon, and was 2 uy at the flendid | 
feſtival held in honour of the marriage of bs 
grandſon with his. -daug bier. 1 


ment of Which was, to de wed: 


. The rest being ſign ned and. ratified, the em. — mg 


len into bis hands 
ns; and having : 


Soon after the ae 1 Aurut gzebe Lo Neath of 


the army in the Decan, Chan Ziman fell ſick and dan. 
died. His death was much regretted by the whole 


empire. Calm, manly, and generous, he was 


eſigemed, reſpected? and beloved. He was pol- , 


ſeſſed of all the polite, accompliſhments - of the 
n he was a brave general, a pow 
ateſman, 
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AD. ſtateſman, "an excellent cheat, and 3 Pere 
3998 Under his origitial nahe 6 Mirza Aman, he 


MS. pubimed u colleRticn f Rs Phe, eln e 


rein high rep ute for their energy and elegance 
over all the Baſe The emperor was ſo 1 - 
of the high merit of Chan Ziman, that he 
cerely lamented bis death, at fpoke muell in 
Bis praiſe in the halt of the preſence, before 1 
whole nobility. We did not 5 * faid be, 
© the abilities of Mohabet, till. we loſt his ſon”? 
\.., Avrungzebe'received immediate orders to repair 
to the Decan, and to take n himfſelf the fole 
command of the Imperial army, fationed in 
= conquered p rovinces. 
— bo Wir 4 _ tranſaQions' by Ajit, et 
_—_ > 0 Bud pour ed in the 
| ba Since of Reha "The. e Kerachhed Þ . 
| of the army under Abdalla to * the th 
þ rection. Abdalla at the ſame time received a 
commiſſion to govetn Betfair in vality of Suba. 
He attacked and defeated the" on his firſt 
br gr and that tinfortunate prince, whoſe loye 
Kits ndence tiad made Him overtook his —4 
power, was reduced to the laſt extrem 
He 180 Fiche up in a fortreſs which was in 
k ed on all ſides. When a breach was made in the 
* walls, and the orders for the affault were iffued, 
bi. the Raja came out of his caſte, leading his chil 
1 dren in bis hand. He might have been 
1 doned; but His wife appe garen 7 him fe le 
| 
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*. * do She * extrem ely hatidſome, and 

1 Abgdalla, thou old himſelf,” 1 to grace his 
5 haram with 4 Beautiful wido anfortun 
1 Raja, therefore, was put to deith on the ſpot as 


à febel. 


2 of Budgepour ſcarce arrived at court, when' 


empire. Jehin received an agreeable" plece of 2 


* 


—— hol or the ukedt inch of 1A 355 | 


from the northern Wen . The 


feeble adminiſtration of Sefi, who ſucceeded Shaw 
Abas in the throne of Perſia, had thrown the af- 


fairs of that kingdom into corifaſion. © Ali Mur- EN 


dan commanded in the * of Candahar. His 


fidelity was ſuſpected; and, beſides,” he — no 
. the troubles b digracted his country. 


— reſolved to fave himſelf from the malice of 


his enemies, by delivering the city to the empe 
ror of as, from * . it had been 
wteſted by Shaw Abas. A negociation was there - 
fore ſet on foot by An Murdan with Seid Chan, 
the goverttor of Cabul. His terms were only 
for Uiprelk. Seid cloſed with him in the name 
of His fovereign. He ſent his ſon in haſte with 


a fore to Canidahar, which was delivered-by Ali 


Mutdttt, who ſet out immediately 0 pay” is rel- 
pects to his new ſoyereign. 
Sefi no ſooner dere of che treachery 


Murdz 

march from Choraſſan to retake Candabar. This 

pedfition was under the conduct of Seshöſh. 

| officer appeared before the city withiſeven 
tour porte; but Seid, Who commanded in 


the face, filied out wih an inferior force, and 


tote ated the Perſtand, for which'-ſignal 
fervice he ws raiſed; by the name of Ziffet Jung, 
to the . of fir thöufünd horſe. Gulzär, 


— go govertior of Motitan, was removed to Canda- 
and a8 a general war with Perſia was appre- 


het 4 eines Jus was diſpatched with a 


ten army Ke per df Cabut/ Before 


—— arnived” at His new government, Seid 


his victor over the Perſians; pene- 
prot o Seiſtan. Baſt, Teminda wir; and other 
places fell into his hands; and all the diſtric 
which had formerly been anvexed to the govern- 
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THE HISTORY OF HIN DOSTAN. 
A.D. ment of Snake, was reduced to en by 


H - his Arms. 

7048. The emperor was fo overjoyed at the recovery 
of Candahar, that he received Ali Murdan with 
Ali Mur- every mark of eſteem and gratitude. He was 
warded.. _ raiſed to the rank of fix thouſand horſe, with the 

title of captain · general of the Imperial forces, and 
inveſted with the government of Caſhmire. The 
ſervice he had done was great, but the reward 
of treachery was extravagant. Ali, N. 
ſeemed to poſſeſs abilities equal to any 
Bold, provident and ambitious, he — at 
power; and when he had obtained it, be kept 
it during his life by management and intrigue. 
His generoſity rendered him popular; and before 
his death he is ſaid to have numbered ſixteen 
thouſand families of Afgans, Uſbecs, and Menak. 2 
among his clients and dependants. _ 
ite: The moſt remarkable tranſaction of the year 
from Af. 1638, next to the Henne | of Candahir, was an 
Invaſion of the province of Bengal by the Tartars 
of Aſſam. They ruſhed; down the river Birram- 
puta in armed boats, to where it falls into the 
Ganges, below Dacca. They plundered; ſome of 
the nortbern diſtricts, and made themſelves maſ- 
ters of ſeveral ſmall forts. Iſlam, governor of 
Bengal, hearing of the invaſion, marched: 

the enemy with all the Imperial troops ſtationed 

in the province. 'They had the folly. to come to 

aQion with the Suba, and he gave them a fi 3 

defeat. | Four thouſand were killed on-. the 

and five hundred armed veſlels fell i into the _ 
of the conqueror. The remaining part of the 
invaders fled; and the governor purſued them 
into their own country. Fifteen forts, with the 
king of Aſſam's ſon-in-law, fell into his hands. 
- The whole province of Cochagi was reduced; 
and he invaded that of Buldive. The latter was 


very .. 


| 
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very obſtiomely defended; Few paſſes led into 
it, being environed with mountains. The: Suba 
; A yt the paſſes, and the. Enemy. Hed to 
the hills, 
The ſoveraige of Buldive 15 not * ſuryive 
r 


N reduction of his count Worn. out with 


fatigue, haraſſed with grief, and tormented with 


vexation, he was ſeized with a contagious diſtem- 
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per, which infected his family, and carried him 


and them off in a few days. His people, bow- 


ever, would not quit their hills. The enemy 


ſpread devaſtation over the plain below; and the 
unfortunate Aſſàmites beheld from the woods 
the ſmoke of their burning towns. But the un- 
| bounded ravages of Iſlam occaſioned his retreat, 


The grain was inadvertently deſtro _ in the fire 


which conſumed the towns of dive, and a 
D of proviſions began to be felt in the "ik 
perial camp. Iſlam marched back with the ſpoils 


of Alam; but he ſuffered incredible hardſhips 


from the badneſs of the roads, the torrents which 
| fell from the hills, and a diſtemper, which the 
rainy ſeaſon, now come on, had raiſed in the 
army. The kingdom of Tibet was, at the ſame 

time, reduced by Ziffer. The neus of this double 
conqueſt came at the ſame inſtant to the emperor. 
He was greatly pleaſed with the ſucceſs of his arms, 
as none of the Mahommedan princes, who had 


reigned before him in India, ever penetrated into 1 


thoſe countries. 

The eleventh year of the reign of Shaw Jehan Ds 
commenced with the death of the Mah-Raja, ; 
Prince of the Rajaputs. He was 8 — the 
throne by his ſecond ſon Huſſinet Singh; 
the eſtabliſhed cuſtom of the branch of * Neft 

puts called Mahrattors, to leave the ſceptre to * 


Mat Ra 
Ja. 


Siſpofal of the ſovereigns by their latter. will. 


the Rajapute, properly ſo called, did not ac- 
"quicks 
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A. p. quieſce i in the right of Huſſinet. He had an elder 
147%: brother, and they adhered to him. The flames 
by of a civil war were kindled; but the emperor in- 
IV terfered; and, after having examined the elaims 
of both the princes, he confirmed the Raja's will 
in favour of Hoflinet, whom he raiſed t6 the rank 
of four thouſand horſe. © His elder brother, who 
was deprived of all hopes of the throne by the 
deciſion of the emperor, was allo created an Om. 
rah of three thouſanßcg. | 
Peace with The inſult which Perſia reveloud through the ” 
Tera. invaſion of its territories by the Mogul yovernor 
of Candahar, did not raiſe. an ny ſpirit of "the | 

in the court of Iſpahan. The 'debility in the 
councils of Sefi brought on a peace between the 
empires. Shaw jehan had difpatched' Sifder 
Chan his ambaſſador to the court of Perſia. That 
lord returned this year from Serifa, where ' Sefi 
reſided, with a preſent of five hundred horſes, 
ſome curious animals, and various manufactures 
of Perſia, to the value of five lacks of roupees. 
Sifder executed his commiſſion fo much to his 
—_— ſatisfaction, that he was raiſed to the 
dignity of five thouſand horſe. The chief condi- 
tion of the treaty of peace between Perſia and 
Hindoſtan was, an entire ceſſion of Candahar by 

the former in favour of the latte. 

Death of The winter of the year 1637 had deen remark- 
— able for a great fall of ſnow in the northern pro- 
prece ptor. vinces of India. It extended as far as Lahore; 
and in the mountains of Cabul and Cafhmire, 
many villages, with all their inhabitants, were 
_ overwhelmed and deſtroyed. The "emperor, ih 
the mean time, kept his — at Lahore. Peace 
being eſtabliſhed on every ſide, he applied him- 
ſelf to the management of the civil government 
of the empire. He iſſued many ſalutary ediQs fot 
* ſheurity of . the improvement of the 
country, 
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country, and the encouragement of commerce. A. D. 
In the midit of his cares for the good of the ſtate, fe. 
he was afflicted with the death of Afzil Chan, a . 
man of great literary talents, who had been bi 
preceptor. The young princes were alſo edu 
cated under his care, and they mourned him as a 
father. He had been raiſed to the firſt honours 
of the empire. He obtained the rank of ſeven 
thouſand, and the management of the civil affairs 
of the empire were in a great meaſure in his hands. 
The emperor, to ſhow his great veneration for 
his abilities, allowed him an annual revenue of 
three hundred „„ thouſand pounds. 
Soon after the death of Afzil, the princes Dara own and 
and Suja were raiſed to higher ranks of nobility. med, © 
Dara was dignified with the title of an Omrah of | 
ten thouſand horſe and ten thouſand foot; and 
Suja with the rank of ſeven thouſand horſe and 
as many of foot. The emperor having frequently 
declared his intentions of leaving the throne to 
Dara, gave bim always the firſt place in dignities 
and power, He ſhewed an inclination. of habi- - 
tuating his other ſons to a ſubmiſſion to Dara; 
and whatever marks of ſuperior affection he might 
| beſtow on his younger ſons in private, in public 
he directed his principal attention to the eldeſt. 
 Aurungzebe was not at court when his brothers 
were promoted, Averſe to idleneſs in his com- 
mand of the army in the Decan, he made an in- 
curſion, under pretence of injuries, into the 
country of Baglana. The forts fell into his 
hands, and the chiefs ſubmitted to a tribute; but 
the ſterility and poverty of thoſe regions did nei- 
ther anſwer the expence of the war, nor that of 
keeping the poſſeſhon of the conquered country. 
He therefore evacuated the places which he had 
taken, and depended for the tribute on the. fu- 
ture fears of the enemy. Having brought back 
| the 


Suja made 
governor 
of Bengal. 
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the army within the limits of the empire, Au- 
rungzebe, who was jealous of the influence of 


we, Dara with the emperor, requeſted leave of ab- 
> ſence, and came to Lahore, 


where his father at 
the time reſided.  —©= 72 


The prince Suja, who had been ſent with an 
army to Cabul, when a war with Perfia was 
apprehended, had for ſome time remained in that 
city. His wife dying, he returned on the twenty- 


third of June, 1638, to Lahore, where he was 


married with great pomp and' ſolemnity to the 
daughter of Azim. Complaints having been ſent to 
court againſt lam, governor of Bengal, he was re- 
moved from his office; and Suja was ordered to 
proceed, with a commiſſion, into that kingdom, 


to reſtore the civil regulations which had been 


ruined by the rapacity of Iſlam. Abdalla, go- 


vernor of Behar, had alſo fallen under the empe- 


ror's diſpleaſure for ſome oppreſſions which he 
had exerciſed in the execution of juſtice. Shaw 
Jehin, who was a ſevere juſticiary, would not 
even have his repreſentatives in the provinces ſuſ- 


pected of partiality in the diſtribution of the 


ws. He heard the complaints of the pooreſt 
ſubjects, from the moſt diſtant corners of the em- 
pire, and the influence of the firſt men in the 
ſtate was not ſufficient to protect the delinquents 
from his reſentment. He was, therefore, beloved 
by the people, and reverenced and feared by the 
great. An Imperial order was iſſued to Abdalla 
to appear in the preſence, to give a public ac- 
count of his adminiſtration; and Shaiſta, the 
fon of the viſier, was raiſed to the government 
of Behar. Abdalla had the good fortune to clear 
himſelf of the aſperſions thrown on his character 
by his enemies; and he was ſent, with a conſi- 
derable force, againſt inſurgents in the 1 
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bills, made depredatory incurſions into Behar. 
Abdalla no ſooner arrived in the place of his 


deſtination than peace was reſtored. The ban 
ditti who infeſted the country, fled precipitately Excellent 


to their mountains, and diſperſed themſelves” to 


their ſeveral homes. Some examples of - juſtice the empe- 
upon thoſe who fell into the hands of the Impe- — a 


rialiſts, confirmed the tranquillity which now was 


general over all the empire. The attention of 


the emperor to the improvement of his dominions, 
his impartial execution of juſtice, his exact 
but not oppreſſive made of collecting the 
revenues, rendered. his people happy and his 
empire flouriſhing. A lover of pleaſure him- 
ſelf, though not fond of parade and ſhew, 
his haram was a conſiderable market for the 
fineſt manufactures; and the ample proviſion 
made for his ſons and nobles, rendered his 
capital a cluſter of princely. courts, where mag- 
nificence and elegant luxury prevailed in the ex- 
treme. He- divided his time between the hall 
of audience and the haram. He heard com- 
plaints with patience ; he decided with preciſion 
and equity; and when his mind was fatigued 
with buſineſs, he dived into the elegant and ſe- 
cret apartments of his women; who, being the 
natives of different countries, preſented to his 
eyes a variety of charms. beetle 


Suja, to whom a ſon was born ſoon after his The capi- 
arrival in Bengal, narrowly eſcaped with his life, al de- 
from a fire which broke out in the capital of the-troyed by 
province. Many of his ſervants, and ſome of 


his women, were deſtroyed in the flames; and 
the whole city was burnt down to the ground. 
Ra,*:nahil never recovered from this diſaſter. 
The waters of the Ganges joined iſſue with the 

| flames 
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A. D flames in its deſtruction. The ground on which, 
"39. it ſtood was carried away by the river; and no- 
20% thing now remains of its former magnificence, 
except ſome wells, which, as — 2 on which 
they were ſunk has been carried away by the 
ſtream, appear like ſpires in the channel of the 
river, when its waters are low. 
Ali Mur- Ali Murdan, who, for the delivery of © Si 
Sed. här to the emperor, had been gratified with the 
government of Caſhmire, returned to court at 
Lahore on the eighteenth of October. No com- 
plaints againſt his adminiſtration having been pre · 
ferred in the hall of audience, he was received 
with diſtinction and favour. To reward him 
for the equity and juſtice of his government, he 
was raiſed to the government of Punjab; with 
a power of holding Caſhmire by deputy. Ali 
Murdan took immediate poſſeſſion of his new of. 
fice; andthe emperor ſignified to his fon Aurung- 
zebe, that his preſence in the Decan was neceſſary, 
to ſuperintend the affairs of his government, 
which, in the hands of deputies, might fall into 
confuſion, from the diſtance of the conquered 
ovinces from the ſeat of empire. 
Rewwrn of When'Aurungzebe ſet out for the. Decan, the 
the am- emperor, reſolving upon a tour to Caſhmire, 


baſlador to 
the Otto- moved the Imperial camp northward from La- 


— hore. Whilſt he amuſed himſelf in that beautiful 
' country, Mahommed Zerif, whom he bad ſome 
time before ſent ambaſſador to Conſtantinople, 
returned to court. Morad, who at that time 
held the Ottoman ſceptre, had received Zerif with 
every mark of reſpect and eſteem. The empires 
having no political buſineſs to ſettle, the embaſſy 

was chiefly an affair of compliment; with a 
requeſt to permit Zerif to purchaſe ſomes fine 
Horſes in Arabia. Morad not only granted the 
required favour, but even gave to the ambaſſador 
ſeveral 
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ſeveral horſes of the higheſt blood, with furni- A. b. 
as a preſent to Shaw Jehan. The emperor was 1049. 
highly pleaſed with the reception given to hi 
ambaſſador ;- and he was charmed with the beau 
of the horſes. On the ſeventeenth of February, * © . 
16340, be ſet out for Lahore, the buſineſs of the 
empire requiring his preſence nearer its cen tte. 
When he was upon the road, a prodigious Calami- 

fall of rain laid the whole country under water, n food: 
No dry ſpot was left for pitching the Imperial 
tent; and he was obliged to ſleep for ſeveral 
nights in a boat. His army were in the mean 
time in the utmoſt diſtreſs. Their horſes without 

ovender; and they themſelves deſtitute of provi- 
— Four thouſand families were ſwept away 
and drowned by the river Behat. On the banks of 
the Choſhal the deſtruction was greater ſtill. Se- 
ven hundred villages were carried away, with 
their inhabitants; and every day brought freſh 
accounts of diſaſters from other parts of the 
country, through which the branches of the In- (| 
dus flow. When the waters began to ſubſide, 
the emperor haſtened his march. The ſcene 
which preſented itſelf to his eyes as he advanced, . 
was full of horror. Boats were ſeen ſticking in 
the tops of trees; the fiſh were gaſping on dry 
land, the bodies of men and animals were mixed 
with the wreck of villages, and mud and ſand 
covered the whole face of the country. He was 
ſo much affected with the miſery. of his ſubjects, 
that he iſſued an ediQ for the remiſhon of the 
taxes for a year, to the countries which. had ſuf- 
fered by that dreadful. calamity. He alſo made 
donations from the public. treaſury to many of 
the farmers, to enable them to maintain their 

families; and, continuing his journey, arrived, 
on the firſt of April, at Lahore. 
Vor. III. n 


e 


Faun Con- who had accompanied Zerif from Conſtantinople, 
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THE HISTORY OF HIN DOS TAN. 
A. D. During theſe diſaſters on the banks of the In- 
1646 dus, Buſt was furprifed by the Perfian governor 
106. of the proyince of Seiſtan. Gulzar, who com- 
manded for the empire in Candahir, detached a 
— * fur- Part of the garriſon under his lieutenant Leitif 
— and Chan, to retake the place. He ſummoned Buſt 
upon his arrival, but the Perſians refuſed to ſur- 
render. He began his approaches; and, after a a 
| ſmart ſiege, in which his vigilance, activity, m_ 
courage did him great honour, he took 
The garriſon were made priſoners; and Leitif, 4 
.purſuing the advantage which he had obtained, 
made incurſions into Seiſtan, and carried off great 
booty, with which he returned to Candabar, 
The debility of the councils of Perſia ſuffered this 

affront to paſs without revenge. 
An am- In the ſummer of the year 1640, Arſelan Aga, 


from Con- 


tantino- as ambaſſador from Morkd, had his audience of 
pens leave of the emperor. He was preſented with 
twelve thouſand pounds for the expences of his 
journey home; and he was charged with mag-' 
nificent preſents for his maſter. News at the 
ſame time arrived at court, that the oppreſſions 
committed by Azim, governor of Guzerat, had 
occaſioned an inſurrection; at the head of which, 
the two chiefs, Jami and Bahara, appeared. Azim, 
poſſeſſed of an immenſe revenue, foon raiſed a force, 
which, in the end, reduced the inſurgents ; but all 
the money, which ought to have been remitted to 
the treaſury, was expended in the war. The empe- 
ror was enraged at his conduct. He deprived him 
of his government; and ordered him to repair 
to court, to give an account of his adminiſtrati- 
on. His friends interceded in his behalf. The 
emperor was inflexible ; till a fair couſin of Azim, 
who was retained in the Imperial haram, threw 
herſelf at his feet, and not only obtained the par- 
don of the governor, but even his reinſtatement 
in 
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in his former office. Aſter he had paſſed bis A b. 
word in favour of Azim to this weeping beauty, 184. 
he commanded her never more to appear in his — 58 | 
prefence: For,“ faid he, I will not have m 
juſtice perverted by my weakneſs,” 
Morad, the fourth ſon of the emperor, was The prince 
now in the ſeventeemth year of his age. | Like gin. 
his brothers he was high-ſpirited and a lover of guiſtes 
war. An opportunity offered” which ſuited. his fei 
difpoſition.  Jagenat Singh, a prince on the con - 
fines of Matwar, who was a ſubject of the empire, 
revolted, and iſſuing from his native mountains, 
ſpread . devaſtation” through the neighbouring 
plains. The active ſpirit of Morad flew before 
him. He outſtripped the news of his coming by 
his expedition; ſurpriſed, defeated, and purſued 
the prince to his fort of Tara Cudda, in which, 
after a ſmart fiege, he was taken; but pardoned, 
upon conditions. The emperor was pleaſed with 
the vigour which he diſcovered in the foul of Mo- 
rid ; and he received him upon his return with 
great diſtinction and affectio n. 
The death of the viſier Afiph Jah, in the ſe- Death of 
venty-ſecond year of his age, was the moſt re- 
markable event of the ſucceeding year. His 
daughter Moina Banu, the ſiſter of the favourite 
Sultana, and wife of Seif Chan, the high-ſteward' 
of the houſehold, died a ſhort time before her 
father: and his grief for her, as he was worn-out 
with buſineſs, infirmities, and age, ſeems to have 
haſtened his death, which happened on the twen- 
tieth of November. He was born in Tartary, many 
years before his father Aiaſs quitred that country 
to pufh his fortune in Hindoſtan ; and he did not 
leave the place of his nativity, till the affairs of 
his father aſſumed a very favourable aſpect in the 
court of the emperor Akbar. The merit of Aiaſs 
raiſed himſelf to the firſt offices of the ſtate; and 
1 1 U 2 his 
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A. D. his ſon was not of a diſpoſition to relinquiſh the. | 
541 advantages which his family bad gained. Habi- 
ig. 1 ö 
1051, tuated to buſineſs under his father, he ſucceeded 


him in the office of viſier, and managed the af- 


fairs of the empire with great addreſs during the 

remaining part of the reign of Jehangire. The 

active part which he took to ſecure the empire for 

Shaw Jehan, met with every return of gratitude 

from that prince; who, ſoon after his acceſſion, 
raiſed him to an office ſuperior in dignity to that 

of viſier, called Vakiel Mutuluck, or abſolute ; 
miniſter of the empire. The emperor, who had 

the fincereſt affection for his daughter, the mo- 
ther of ſo many princes and princefles, diſtin- 
guiſhed Aſiph in his converſation with the title off 
Father. He dignified that miniſter at the ſame 
time with many pompous titles. In public deeds 
he was ſtyled, Ihe Strength of the Realm, the 
Protector of the Empire, the Powerful Prince, 
the Lord of Lords, the revered Father of Wilſ- 
dom, the Leader of Armies, in rank great as. 

As1ePH, and a Lion in War. | 

Hy gvey - Though three ſons and five daughters ſurvived 
his forune the viſier, he adopted his grandſon Dara, the 
Dara. Imperial prince, and conſtituted him heir to all 
his fortune. He excuſed himſelf to his ſons, 

by ſaying, that he had already raiſed them to high 
ranks and employments in the ſtate; and that, 
if they condutted themſelves with prudence and . 

wiſdom, the favour of the emperor would be 

to them an ample fortune. But, ſhould Folly 

be the ruler of your conduct,“ continued Aſiph, 

4 you do not deſerve to poſſeſs the wealth which 

I have acquired by my ſervices.” There was 

prudence in the conduct of Aſiph upon this occa- 

ſion. Ihe emperor loved money; and he might 
have availed himſelf of the law, which conſtitutes - 
the prince the heir of all his officers; and a diſ- 
| x | pute 
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pute of that kind might prove fatal to the inſlu- A o. 
ence and intereſt of the family of the vier. He, gte. 
however,” divided, before his death, three hun- iet. 
dred and ſeyenty-· ſive thouſaud pounds among 
his children and ſervants. Dara, in terms of his | 
will, took poſſeſſion of the bulk of his fortune, 
which in coin, in jewels, in plate, elephants, and 
horſes, amounted to near four millions ſterling, 
excluſive of his eſtates in land, which, according 
to the tenures in India, reverted to the crown. 
Though the abilities: of Aſiph Jah were little His cha- 
| known under the wiſe: and able adminiſtration of r. 
his father, they broke forth with luſtre when he 
himſelf came into the firſt office in the ſtate.” He 
was a great orator, a fine writer, an able politician, 
In his private character, he was mild, affable, 
humane, generous; in his public, ſevere, reſerved, 
_ inflexible, exact. He never excuſed negligence; 
be puniſhed diſobedience. | His orders, therefore, 
were no ſooner iſſued than they were executed: 
his very nod was reſpected, underſtood, and obey- 
ed. He was poſſeſſed of political as well as per- 
fonal courage; as little afraid of the unjuſt re- 45 
proaches of his friends, as he was of the wea- 
pons of his enemies; and he was often heard to 
ſay, That he who fears death is unworthy of 
life.” He was uniform in his conduct, impartial 
and dignified in his actions, conſiſtent with him- 
ſelf. He courted not popularity by his meaſures: 
Juſtice, propriety, and the ultimate good of the 
ſtate, and not the applauſe of the vulgar, were 
his objects in all his deciſions. - He was fit for the 
field, as well as adapted for the cabinet ; and had 
be not gained renown - with the pen, he wauld 
have commanded it with the ſword. In his youth, 
he was addicted to poetry. He wrote upon he- 
roic ſubjects; and the fire of his genius was ſuch, 
that the very ſound of his verſe animates the foul _ 
| | ta” 
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A D to war. The glory and happineſs of India dure 
1647, ing. his long adminiſtration were great: and 
be when war raged on the frontiers, the interior 
—— provinces enjoyed uninterrupted peace. The 
field in which he moved was extenfive;-: but his 
eye comprehended the hole. An eaſtern wri- 
ter continues the metaphor, and fays, That 
he rendered that field flouriſhing | and. fruitful. 
He paſſed through it with reputation and luſtre, 
and when he ſunk into the grave, a cloud of 
forrow obſcured the face of the empire. 

His ſons. The original name of the eldeſt ſon of Aſiph was 
Mirza Morid:' He was dignified afterwards with . 
the title of Shaiſta Chan; ; and he was governor of 
Behär at the death of his father. He poſſeſſed 
not the abilities of his family; being of an infirm 
and ſickly conſtitution, with a delicate, rather 
than a vigorous and active mind. Mirza Miſti, 
the ſecond ſon of Aſiph, was a youth of great 
hopes; vigorous, active, and full of fire. He 

loſt his life in a drunken frolic; for being one 
day at the river Behatin Caſhmire, when it foam. 

ed over its banks, he ſpurred his horſe: into the 

ſtream, by way of bravado, and, for his temeri- 

ty, was drowned. Mirza Huſſein, the third ſon 

of the viſier, was a man of moderate abilities "of 

and his fourth ſon,” who had been dignified with 
the title of Shaw Nawaz, was a nobleman of 

great en and high diſtinction in the em. 
| re. 
. Juſtice of 2 The emperor, jealous of the . which 
the empe- the governors of the provinces might acquire by a 
long continuance in their offices, made a practice 
of removing them every third year. When the 
news of any oppreflion committed by them ar- 

rived at court, they were inſtantly ſuperſeded ; 
and, upon examination, if found guilty, diveſted . 

of all their honours, and confined. The puniſh. | 
ment 
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ment of ee ee . 
che commencement of this reign; Tirblet _ 
was, this year, ordered back from the go 


revenue from the poor. The emperor | himſelf 
had been a witneſs of the miſerable condition to 
Which the peop! 


"ous calamity. 
rents; and Wen Abmtted them to the rigours 


of military execution. He was diveſted of his 


honours as well as of his government; and the 

emperor iſſued money from the treaſury to relieve 

- thirty thouſand of the inhabitants, whom the ex- 

« — of Tirbiet had reduced to want: Re- 

member, faid the emperor to his nobles, * that 

when you are too fevere on 2. people, 711 
- jure me; for it is but juſt I ſhould 


_ occaſioned by my wrong choice Ciieers, <4; 


govern the Proviiices of my empire.” Ali Mur- 


in the room of Tirbiet. He was ſucceeded in 


| that of Cuaſhmire, by Ziffer. Complaints had 


been received againſt the prince Autungzebe 
from the Decan. His father ordered him to the 
preſence, to anſwer to the charge; which he did 


to ſatisfaction, and was forthwith reinſtated. in 


% his government. 


The cruelty of Shaw deli of Petia had ed. Perſinn i in- 


ed Hicherts is reign with tumult and misfortuiie. 


reign powers, during years which Sefi diſtin- 
guiſhed only with the bibel of his ſubjects. His 
intentions againſt Ali Murdan loſt him the ſtrong 
fortreſs of Candahir, and he took no meaſures 


to revenge” the inſults Which he" received on his 


re alter that place had fallen into the 
* hands 


Til 
ment of Cabul, for his ſeverity in — wth — — 
le of that province were reduced, 
the floods in the rivers Cboſhal and Behat ; 15 | 


and they had not 5 recovered from that gtiev- bo 
were unable to pay their 


dan way appointed to the - government of Cabul, 


a, 


threaten» 


The empire ſuffered in its conſequence with fo- ed. 


> — — — — A ðͤò 3 I 
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A.D. | hands of the Moguls. The tumults of the Per- 
3642- fans were at length quelled in. their blood; and 
2053. Sefi, having deſtroyed his domeſtic enemies, turn- 
WA ed bis attention to, his foreign foes. Having 
collected a great army, be; took the field, and 


moved toward Condablr with a profeſſed del g 
to retake that city. 


prevented The news of the motions: of the rin was . 


Slack of brought by ex 5 as to the court of Agra. The 


Shaw Sefi. emperor was alarmed. He gave a commiſſion to 
the Imperial prince Dara, to command an army 
of fifty thouſand men. The troops were ſoon 
ready, and the prince took the route of Cabul. 
Thirty thouſand men, ſtationed on the frontiers, 
flocked alſo to the ſtandard of Dara, upon his 
arrival at Cabul. Morad, the emperor's fourth 
ſon, was poſted with twenty thouſand men be · 
hind the Nilab, with orders to reinforce, in caſe 
of a requiſition for that purpoſe, the army of Dara. 

* But theſe formidable preparations were, in the 
event, unneceſſary ges. to the great joy of his 
ſubjects, fell ſick — died. The war, which was 
begun by him was dropt, with his other meaſures, 
by his ſuccefſor. The Perſians retreated; and 
Dara and Morad returned to their father, who (till 
kept his court at Lahore. Morkd, ſoon after his 
return to the preſence, married a daughter of Shaw 
Nawaz, the ſon of the late viſier Aliph, __ 

Aﬀairsat The emperor, who took pleaſure in managing 

Four In perſon the affairs of his empire, created no 
viſier upon the death of Aſiph. That lord's de- 
puty in office, without any rank or title, manag- 
ed the buſineſs of the department, and by a ſpe- 
cial commiſſion, counterſigned all public edicts. 
Aliverdi, governor of Punjab, who reſided- ar 
Lahore, which had = been the capital of 
his government, had the imprudence to f. 
contemptuouſly of this mode of tranſaQting ble 

pv 8 
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ible buſineſs. He ſaid, That the emperor, from A. b. 
extreme avarice, endeavouring to ſave to himſelf fe. 


the uſual appointments beſtowed on wiſiers, had jyogs. 


thrown diſgrace upon bis own adminiſtration. He * 
made no ſeeret of his farcaſmsz and they were 
carried to Shaw Jehin... He ſent for Aliverdi, 
and ſaid to that lord: You do not like, I am 
told, my mode of governing. ay age uy 
therefore Aliverdi ſhall not aſſiſt in an admini- 
ſtration which he does not loye,” He was imme- 
' diately diveſted of his government and honours, 
and diſmifſed with ignominy from the preſence. 
The prince Morid was railea to the vacant go- 
vernment; and, having received magnificent 
preſents. from the emperor, ſet out for Moultan. 
The 1 8 eee. gay > aſſiſted at a 
grand eſtival, which he gave to his court, upon 
opening the new gardens of Shalimar, which had 
been begun in the fourth year of his 
The gardens were laid out with admirable. taſte ; 
and the money expended upon them amounted 
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Reflection. br arrives at ee 
ar eourt-—Incurfions f the Uſbecs— Aurungetbe 
removed from the Decan—Sadulla Chan made 
vie Buduchſban invaded by the M 
Death and character of Noor FJehdn—Balick 
 reduced-—Prince Mordd diſgraced—Aurungztbe 
—_— the Uſbets Who fubmit to the empire— - 
| jealous of his ſons—Arrival at Delhi— 
ys Perfan take Candahar—Aurungztbe befieges 
it in vain—Defeats the Perfiant——Uſbecs of Ba- 
lick claim the Emperor's atd—Candabdr again be- 
feeged to no purpoſe—Emperor returns to 12822 
Promotions, 


A. D. In abſolute governments, the Deſpor i is every 
Hz, thing, and the people nothing. He is the only 
| 1052, object of attention; and when he ſits in the 
D midlt of tranquillity, the Page. of the hiſtorian 


— languiſhes in the detail of unimportant events. 


His hall of audience is a court of ſummary juſtice. 
His deciſions are rapid; and they are generally 
impartial, as his ſituation has placed him beyond 
the limits of fear and of favour. But there is a 
ſameneſs which never pleaſes, in the tranſactions 
of a government whoſe operations run through 
| one 
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„ and it is for this bes; A. D. 
ſon only we paſs lightly over the more peaceable f. 
years of the reign of Shaw Jehan. In theſe he 103. 
acted in the character of a judge, a mere deter- e 
minator, — —— of differences. _ 
between individuals; and it muſt be confeſſed, 
that he had abilities to ſee, _ ace to do 
what was rigbt. 


Lahore, during the 3 reign, had hd — 55 
conſidered as the capital of the empire, and arrives at 


moſt ſettled reſidence of the prince. Jehangire, _ 


whoſe lungs were weak, wiſhed to breathe” in 
the free air of the north; and the improve- 
ments which he made in the palace and gardens, 
had rendered Lahore the moſt convenient and 
beautiful, if not the maſt magnificent of the im- 
perial reſidences. Shaw Jehän, however, whoſe 
attention to the affairs of the empire was always 
uppermoſt in his mind, thought Lahore too diſtant 
from the ſouthern provinces; which, on account = 
of their wealth, were the moſt important diviſion 


of his dominions. He therefore refolved; as 171 


there was a proſpect of permanent tranquillity on 


the northern 2 — to remove his court to 
Agra, where he arrived in the month of Novem- 
ber. The cavalcade which attended his progreſs, 
was magnificent and nnmerous beyond deſcription. 
The armies returned from the north were in his 
train; and half the citizens of Lahore, Who, 
from his long reſidence in that place, were be- 
come in à manner his domeſties, accom | 
him on his march. He pitched his tents in the 
gardens of his favourite wife, Mumtaza Zemini. 
The tomb of that princeſs was now finiſhed at a 
great expence; and he endowed with lands a mo- 
_ Fakiers, whoſe buſineſs it was to take 
care o tomb, and to keep the TAC 
e over ber ſhrine. _ 7515 
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A. 5. Nothing material happened or . 
Hie. after the emperor's arrival at Agra. The public 
1053, buſineſs, which had been neglected through the 
No alarm of the Perſian war, — 2 up a part of his 
the public time; and pleaſure appropriated to itſelf. the reſt. 
buſineſs. Several beautiful acquiſitions had been made in 
the haram ; and the emperor's attention to the 
8 execution of juſtice was interrupted by his love 
5 for women. A ſon was in the mean time born 
; to Dara, the Imperial prince. Shaw Jehin, who 
loved his ſon, gave a magnificent feſtival upon the 
occaſion. His poſterity began to multiply apace. 
A ſon was born to Aurungzèbe, whom he named 
Mahommed Mauzim ; and Morad had this year 
a daughter, whom he called Zebe-ul-Nifla, or, The 
Ornament of Women. The emperor, in the 
courſe of the year, made an excurſion to Ajmere z 
and after he returned to Agra, Dara was ſeized 
____ with a violent fever, which endangered his life. 
An acci- The emperor's alarm for Dara was ſcarce ſub- 
dent. ſided, when a dreadful accident happened to his 
eldeſt daughter, whom he loved above all his 
children. Returning one night from viſiting her 
father to her own apartments in the haram, the 
unfortunately bruſhed with her clothes one of the 
lamps which ſtood: in the paſſage. Her clothes 
caught fire; and, as her modeſty, being within 
hearing of men, would not permit her to call for 
aſſiſtance, ſne was ſcorched in a terrible manner. 
She ruſhed into the haram in flames; and there 
were no hopes of her life. The emperor was 
much afflicted. He gave no audience for ſeveral 
days. He diſtributed alms to the poor; he opened 
the doors of priſons; and he, for once, became 
devout, to bribe Heaven for the recovery of his 
favourite child. He, however, did not in the 
mean time neglect the common means. Anit- 
Alla, the moſt famous phyſician of the age, was 
tte - | brought 


and the emperor eg 564 his pardon from the 


throne; deſirin 


place among the lords, in the rank which had 
been conferred upon him on a former occaſion. 
He accordingly took his place; but being a young 
man of a proud and ungovernable ſpirit, he burnt 
with rage at the late indignity, as well as at the paſt 


injury, done him by the emperor, in preferring to 


him his younger brother. He drew his dagger 
in ſecret; and ruſhed furiouſly toward the throne. 
Sillabut Chan, the paymaſter-general of the forces,. 
threw himſelf before Amar, who plunged his 


dagger in his body, and ſtretched him dead at his. 
feet. Chilulla, Seid Sallar, and ſeveral. other 


lords drew immediately their ſwords, and flew the 
Hindoo prince on the ſpot. The emperor, who 


had deſcended from his throne with his ſword in 


his hand, ordered the body to be dragged out of 
the hall of audience. A number of his followers, 
ſeeing their maſter dead, fell upon the guards, 


and fought till they were cut off to a man. 


The Uſbecs, who had for a long time remain- "REP TOM 
ed quiet, made an incurſion this year into the ter. *f the U- 


ritories of the empire. They were led by Kuli 
the general of Mahommed, king of the Wet. 
ern Uſbecs. Ali Murdan, governor of Cabul, 
marched out and defeated the invaders. He fol- 

. | lowed 
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A. D. lowed his victory, and driving the fugitives be- 
1644. yond the limits of the empite, ravaged their 
033. country as far as Balick, and returned with a 
\-— confiderable booty. The news of the victory ar- 
rived at Agra, on the day that another ſon wass 
born to Dara the Imperial prince. The emperor 
expreſſed his fatisfa&tion on this double occafion 
of joy, by reſtoring Abdalla, his own former 
friend, to the digmities of which he had been” 
deprived, on account of his miſmanagements in 
the government of the province of Behar. Ab! 
dalla, however, did not long enjoy the good 
change in his fortune. He died in * eightieth 
year of his age, having been fixty years à noble 
of the empire. At the time of his death, he was 
: poſſeſſed of the dignity of fix thouſand horfe. He 
lad paſſed through all the various viciflitudes of 
fortune. He was engaged in every war, and was 
unſucceſsful in all; yet he was eſteemed an able 
and active general. 5 els 
 Auvrmg- Dara, by his conſtant reſidence with his father, 
zebe de- had gained an aſcendency over his mind. The 
from the prince was free, generous and manly ; pleaſing” 
Decay. in converſation, affable, polite and mild. The 
emperor loved him as a friend, as well as a ſon: 
he liſtened to his advice and ſtudied to pleafe him. 
He repreſented to his father, that it was danger- 
ous to the repoſe of the empire to leave fo long 
the management of the Decan in the hands + 
Aurungzebe. © T truſt,”. ſays he, © to my 
brother's honour ; but why ſhould the häppineſs 
of the emperor depend upon the honour of any 
man? Aurungzebe poſſeſſes abilities; and his 
manner, and perhaps his integrity, has gained. 
him many friends. They, in their ambition, 
may perſuade him to things which, without their 
advice, he would abhor. The army he com- * 
 mands are, by habit, accuſtomed to perform his 
N | pleaſure, 


U 


ac ole”, owing” % „„ 


5 


eaſure, and are attached to his perſon. What A D. 
if they ſhould prefer the ſpoils of the empire, to 1 | 
their watchful campaigns on our . frontiers? Are 10895 ; 
the troops, debauched by the looſe manners ol 
the capital, fit to cope with men inured to arms? 

To foreſee danger is to no purpoſe,” continued. 
Dara, \* unleſs it is prevented. It is my part 
to adviſe my father and ſovereign; his to do 
what he pleaſes: but to remove Aurungzebe from 
the government of the Decan, is to remove temp- 
tation from that prince. If he is that devout man 
he pretends to be, he will thank Heaven for 
being deprived of the means of committing 
crimes.” A n F Nee MA 4 5 | 
The (emperor was. ſenſible of the juſtice of Reflec- 
Dara's obſervations ; and he complied with his meren 
requeſt. He was naturally fond of his children; _ 
he liked their ſpirit, and loved: their aſpiring ge- me 
nius, He was, however, too prudent not to 
foreſee the diſturbances which were likely to rife 
from even their good qualities. His affection, 
when they were young, prevented him from fol- 
lowing the policy of other Deſpots, by ſhutting 
up every acceſs of knowledge from their minds: 
and to keep them at court after they had com- 
manded armies and provinces, would be a perpe- 
tual ſource of animoſity between them,. and of 
uneaſineſs to himſelf. He was heard often to 
ſay, © I have the ſons I wiſh; yet I wiſhThad 
no ſons.” But hitherto he had no juſt reaſon to 
complain: they kept on apparent good terms 
with one another, and they implicitly obeyed his 
commands. Wt. 188 e 3 
Orders were ſent to Aurungzebe to remove to Aururg- 
Ahmedabid, the capital of Guzerat, where he ft, Cue. 
ſhould find a commiſſion to govern that province. rat. 
The prince obeyed; and Chan Dowran, who had 
lately been governor of Caſhmire, was advanced 


to 


* as 


Yo 
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. . to the ſuperintendency of the 3 
»645- and to the command of the troops ſtationed on 
ogg. the ſouthern frontiers of the empire. wage 

\—— did not live to enjoy his high office, bein 

. ſinated by one ol his domeſtics, whom he had . 
puniſhed for ſome crime. Sixty lacks of roupees, 
or about ſeven hundred and fifty thouſand pounds 

of our money, were found in coin and jewels in 
his tent. e emperor was his heir, as he had 
amaſſed his fortune in his fervice. He "bad been 
governor of ſeveral provinces ; and he poſſeſſed 

| the rank of ſeven thouſand horſe in the empire. 
When the news of his death came to court, Iſlam 
Chan was appointed his ſucceſſor; and that lord 
ſet out for his government, in the month of Au- 5 

| guſt of the year 1645. 

Sadulla be emperor, it has been already obſerved, 

1 did not appoint any ſucceſſor to Aſiph Jah in the 

bigh office of viſier. Sadulla, the chief 8 „ 
of Aſiph, who was acquainted with the buſine 
of the empire, tranſacted the duties of the 1 
without the name. He was a man of abilities 
His experience in his department recommended 
him firſt to the emperor; and when he came to 
know him better, he eſteemed him for his inte- 
grity. He was ſent for one day to the preſence; 
and the emperor, without previouſly acquainting 
him of his deſign, delivered to him the ſeals of 
the empire; and at the ſame time preſented him 
with a patent, for the dignity of five thouſand 
horſe. 
Ali Mu- Whilſt theſe things are tranſacted at court, 
dige e., Ali Murdan, governor of Cabul, continued his 
duchſhan. incurſions into the dominions of the Uſbecs. He 
took the fort of 'Shermud in Buduchſhin, and 
ſome other ſtrong towns. When the winter 
came on, he retreated into his province; and 
took that ** of paying his reſpe cts to the 
emperor, 


n lena 198 


.emperor, np his return from à Wan A. O. 
Calhmire, had ſtopt at Eahote. Shaw Jehan ap- Ig. 
proved of his incurſions, and recommended to 085. 
him to continue the war, Ali returned to. Cabul, — 
and led his army to the north in the beginning 
of the ſpring. He took the direc road to Balick; 
but the enemy, turning his reat, cut off both his 
_ſapphes and his communication with Hindoſtan. 
They, at the fame time, laid waſte their own 

country, by carrying off or deſtroying the grain 
and cattle. "Ali, ht it prudent to retreat; 
but the Uſbecs had retaken the forts: which had, 
when, he advanced, fallen into his hands. He, 
2a ſecond time laid ſiege to Shermud; and, bav- 
ing forced it to —— de eſtabliſhed. poſts 
along the ſkirts of Buduchſfiàn, and then returnad 
to — An ambaſſador, charged with rich 
* eſents, was diſpatched this year to the coutt of 

ſia, to congratulate, Shaw Abas the Second, 

upon his acoeſſion to the -throne.:... 41 

The emperor had not been med to Lahore Death and 
many days, before the famous Noor- Jehan, the pre 
favourite Sultana of his father Jebaggire, died in Jehan. 
her palace in that city. Twenty-five thouſand 

pounds had been annually paid to her out of the 
treaſury; and, as ber power ceaſed with the 
death of her conſort, ſhe was too | proud even to 
ſpeak of public affairs, and ſhe, therefore, gave 

up her mind to ſtudy, retirement, and eaſe. Ihe 
extraordinary beauty of her perſon; has been al- 

ready mentioned; we ſhall now delineate the 
features of her mind. Her abilities were uncom⸗ 
mon; for ſhe rendered herſelf abſolute, in a 
vernment in which women are thought incapable 
of bearing any part. Their power, it is true, is 
fometimes exerted in the haram; but, like the 
vixtues of the magnet, it is ſilent and unper- 
ceived. e ſtood forth in public; ſhe . 

Vol. III. X broke | 
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A. D. broke through all reſtraint and cuſtom, and gc- 
45: quired power by her own addreſs, more than by 
1055. the weakneſs of Jehangire. Ambitious, pa- 
=> ſionate, inſinuating, cunning, bold and vindic- 
tive, yet her character was not ſtained with eru- 
elty; and the maintained the reputation of chaſ- 
tity, when no reſtraint | but virtue remained. 
Her paſſions were indeed too maſculine. When 
we ſee her acting the part of a ſoldier, ſhe excites 
a — more than admiration; and we are apt 
to forget that delicacy, beyond which her ſex 
ceaſes to pleaſe, 
War with, The ineffectual Spesen of Ali againſt the 
On Uſbecs, did not induce the emperor to . uiſh 
the war. He fet up an antiquated claim, which 
' his' anceſtors had on 8 and the aiſtri& 
of Balich, and moved with a great army toward 
_ Cabul, to ſupport his pretenſions. When he ar- 
rived in that city, he detached. fifty thouſand ' 
horſe with a large train of artillery, under the 
conduct of prince Morad, to the north. Nidder 
Mahommed, who had taken Balich and its dif- 
tric by force from the Uſbecs, ſhut himſelf up 
in that city, where he was beſieged by Morad. 
Mahommed made but a poor defence; for he 
evacuated the place in a few days. Morad en- 
tered the city in triumph. He protected the in- 
habitants from being plundered; and detached a 
party in purſuit of Mahommed. His own army - 
fell, in the mean time, upon Mahommed; and 
having plundered: him of ſixty lacks of roupees, 
| ſeparated, and left him alone. The unfortunate 
prince had no reſource but to fly his dominions, 
which were now over. run by the conquerors. 
He hoped to engage Perſia in his intereſt, and he 
haſtened to Iſpahan. The prince Moräd, in the 
mean time, took all his towns and caſtles, at 
leiſure: there was no enemy in the field, and 
ſcarce 
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ſoarce a garriſon within the walls. Having left AD 
detachments of his army in the conquered coun- 1446. 
tries, he moved toward the frontiers of the em- 9 
pire; and waited there for orders of recall. 

The emperor having fixed his mind upon the ved. 
complete conqueſt: of Buduchſhan and 4-Balieb, © 

had no intention of withdrawing his army: from 
theſe provinces. Morad became impatient. He 
wrote letters to his fathers He [pretended want 
of health; he ſaid he diſliked the country; and 
he earneſtly requeſted leave io return! Shaw je- 
han, knowing the real ſtate of his ſon's health, 
was much offended at his requeſt. He com- 
manded him to remain in the north, to ſettle the 
country according to the inſtructions given to 
him, and not to attempt to enter the dominions 
of Hindoſtan without orders. Morad haying a 
violent inclination to be near the capital, in caſe 
of his father's death, and preferring the rich and 
fertile provinces of the ſouth to the ſterile regions 
of the north, obſtinately diſobeyed the emperor, 
left the army, and returned to Cabul. His fa- 
ther reſented this undutiful behaviour, Ile for- 
mally diveſted him of the government of Moul- 
tan, and of all his dignities, without admitting him 
into his preſence. He at the ſame time iſſued an 
edict, which baniſhed Morad to the mountains 
of Peſhawir. Sadulla the vißer wad ſent to lotus 
the affairs of 'the.north. - 

- The fugitive prince Mabommed having atrived Prince of 
at Iſpahan, was treated by Shaw Abas wich great fe, .es 
friendſhip and reſpect. He received at different Perſia. 
times four lacks of roupees, for his ſubſiſtence. * 
He, however, could obtain no aid. His -appli- 
cations. were counteracted by the ambaſſador of 
India; and, beſides, the Perſian was not fond of 
war. The bad ſucceſs of Mahommed ſoured his 
temper. He ſpoke Wen of Shaw _ 

wo and 
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it The ſons, he raiſed to the rank of nobles; and 


' 
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p. and his miniſters. + His ſubſiſtence was with- | 
3 Nee. drawn, and he was reduced to great dit 
1056. Sadulla, in the mean time, ſettled the affairs of 
—— Balich. In the year 1646 he was recalled to 
court; and the emperor returned to Labore. 
Mord, in the mean time, wrote letters of con- 
trition to his father. He owned his error, and 

* expreſſed his grief: His friends ſolicited warmly. 
in his favour. ' He was permitted to come to 
court; and, by his prudent r he 
ſoon regained the affections of his „ who 
reſtored him to his dignities, and to the govern- 
mami of ö eee eee eee cams 
Uibecs in- © When the prindoe of Balich was deſerted by his 
ich. own army, and obliged to take refuge in Perſia, 
his ſon Abdul Aziz, who commanded a body 
of troops in another part of the province, threw ' 
himfelf under the protection of the northern Uf. 
becs. The petty chieſtains beyond the Oxus 

were induced, by promiſes of adv to them 

ſelves, to join his fmall ſquadron; ſo that he ſoon 

found himſelf at the head of an army. He how- 

ever could not cover his intentions of invading 

the conquered dominions of his father, from the 

Mogul garriſon of Balich; who ſent advices of 
the approaching ſtorm to the emperor. That 
monarch iſſued orders to his ſon Aurungzebe to 

leave Guzerat, and to haſten to take the com- 
mand of the army in the north. The emperor 
himſelf marched to Cabul to ſuſtain the opera- 
tions of his ſon; whilſt Dara commanded ano- 


han, upon this occaſion, ſhewed an inſtance of 
his generoſity. | Two of the ſons of the prince of 
Balich, together with ſome of his wives and 
daughters, had been taken priſoners in the war. 


4 
| | 0 ther army in the environs of Lahore. Shaw Je- 


1 


ee eee N 


iy women were treated with 


IS due to their quality: /- Sch 1 17 . 
| v ws fond ef action, 
— s Bal ich. He 
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Neto. nr the troops updn his :arrivaty yin Aurung- 


was informed that the enemy were, j 
advanced — — — 

ſu the works, and made tet 

then devolving the command o —.— 


upon Naja Ma Singt, he wasche Wade inſt 


the Uſbees with the treepb which Rack flotked in 
to his ſtandard from the untenable the 
province: Bahadur, of the Rohilla ride of Af. 
1 the vungunrdt. All Maurdan 
Was ſtatjoned on the right wing, and Ziffer on 
ebe left. Tho prinee himſelf, after having mar- 
ſhalled the field, toek bis poſt in the center. 
The enemy, ſeeing the good” 


order and flrmneſss 


ze be ſent 
? againſt 
them, 


44 2}9b 


of the Mogulo, declined, fer that day, to eve = 


to ain. ' They;” However; ſuirmiſhed with ſmall 
parties, *whilft che main body retreated, '- 
— rh ow —— 6 £007; 
When day 
His — ye mar 
veral detaehments of [hovered round, 
Pot mſulted him — ns whilſt orders 
—— and began te plunder à part of 
the main bedy, in the mean time, 
m His — i Tue prinee detached 
bite WL the line, whs drove tte fly 
drons ef ide enemy from the field. He then 
drew bp Eis forees in the ſame order as on the 
Pn dayz but Ziffer, from exerting him- 
0 — 


vanced upon the knperialiſts with His whole foret. 
* mounted bis horſe; und when he re- 


turned 


mg qua- 


ae ſeized with a violent fever, 
and'oblige® to'devolie ls commend on bie fon. = 
He ſearee had” retired; when Abdul Arz ad- 


1 
2 


appesred, the prince wee He gar 
— nd parſucd the Uſbecs, _ OE, 


ͤĩ — ——— — ꝙ anos 1 
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A. p. turned to his-poſty; he found bis ſop/ in aloſe en- 

12. gagement with the Uſhees.;, The enemy ad- 

2057. vanced with redoubled violence; but Ziffer, — 

wan reſumed the command, ſtood his gro 

with great ſpirit and: firmneſs, till be — 

= — nine wounds. He fell, with loſs of blood, from 

bis horſe, and to of-big ſons covered him from 

| the Uſbecs, and carried him Den chair hork 
r the rear? 1 hs l ieee 

defeas Ahdul Aziz, ia, be mean time, with; ten thoy- 

ad Tartar borſe, fell in, ſword in hand; with 

Ali Murdan on the right. The/conteſt;was: fierce 

and bloody. -''Vhe Tartats, proud of their native 

,valour; deſpiſed the oppoſition ↄf tragps whom 

they deemed inferior to themſelves3 the Impe- 

rialiſts being chiefly; compoſed of ſoldiers from the 

north, and better, diſciplined than the Tartars to 

war, ſtood their ground with great firmneſs, and 

checked the confident |bravory of" of the enemy. 

Ali exhibited all the qualities of an able general, 

and valiant ſoldier: he ſometimes encouraged; his 

troops by words, but ↄftener by example; and 

ſimnding that the enemy charged in a deep column, 

be contracted and ſtrengthenęd his line. The 

Uſbees were thrice-repulſed j but defeat only ren- 

dered them more deſperate. In the fourth charge, 

the Imperialiſts were thrown into-copfuſion 3 but 

they were -rather borne down! than defeated. 

1 They were on the point of flying 77. dot J 

zebe came in to theix aid. 1 IF; 1282 

the Ul. The prince had been engaged in the center, 

becs3z — the action had not been ſo hot. Finding 

how affairs went on the right, he formed into a 

column, and advanced on full fpeed on the flank 

of Abdul Aziz. That chief, however, was ready 

to receive him. The ſhock; was violent and 

bloody. A mighty ſnout aroſe on either ſide; 

and men ſeemed to forget they were . 

e 
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The Ubes wa f the vn engerer ad A. D. 
driven off the field with great fla Au- 1647: | 
rungzebe thought himſelf-in| poſſeſſion of à com- E 1 
plete victory; but the battle was not yet over. 
The enemy took a circuit round the right, where 
Ali was reſtoring the line of his broken ſqua- 
drons, and fell upon the rear of the Imperialiſte. 
The vanguard had retired thither after the com- 
mencement of the action, and formed a line 
round the artillery which had hee little uſed, 
Abdul Aziz atta them with great violence, 
and drove — the guns. dur, who 
commanded the vanguard, rallied them, and ſuſ- 
tained the charge till Aurungzebe came up in 
full ſpeed from the line. Abdul Aziz was again 
repulſed with great ſlaughter, and the remains of 
the Uſbec army quitted the field in diſorder. 
The — the action was over, advanced and takes 
and took poſſeſſion of the enemy s camp. It ws camp. 
now dark; and ſuch an impreſſiaon N the valour 
of the enemy made upon the Iimperialiſts, that 
even the flight of the vanquiſhed could not con- 
vince them of their victory. A panic ſeized the 
victors; frequent alarms diſturbed the night; 
and, though fatigued and wearied, they lay fleep- 
leſs upon their arms. Morning appearing” con- 
vinced them of their error, and diſcovered to 
them how: much they had done, by the number 
of the ſlain. Ten thouſand lay dead on the field. 
Many officers of diſtinction fell on the Imperial 
ſide; and Aurungzebe juſtly acquired great 
tation from the the: forqunate: end- of- ſuch an o 
nate battle. WL neee 

Tbe Ulbecs, — thels gallant ieder being They are 
fruſtrated in their deſigns on Balich, by the ſig- fans B. 
nal victory obtained over them, fell upon the/duchfhan. 
province of Buduchſhan. Deſpairing of 'conquer-' 
ing * nn they laid it * and _ 

| elr 
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A. D. their rout with confuſion, deſolation, and death. 
A. Expreſs upon expreſa was ſent to Cabul to the 
oy: emperor ; and he forthwith detached twenty 
nnn. under the prince Morad, to ex- 
pel the enemy. The Uſbecs, weakened in the 
late bloody — with Aurungzebe, were in no 
condition io face Morad. They fled: before that 
prince beyond the limits of the province, and left 
* 2 undiſturbed conguelt to the u of 
N Timur. 4828 1 * 
They ſub- | Nidder Mabowmed, who 8 * Per. 
_ Ga upon advice of the invaſion under his fon, re. 
ceived on the way the neus of the! unfortunate 
battle, in which all his hopes were blaſted. To 
contend longer in arms againſt Shaw Jehan was 
impoſſible: he therefare had recouꝛſei to ſubmiſ< 
ſion and intreaty. He ſent a leiter to Autung- 
zebe: Jo the emperor, ſoid he, I dre 
not write. But you, deſcended from the vido- 
rious line of ſovereigus, who ſupport, with = 
2 their title _ command — world, _ 
an opportunity uf preſenting the requeſt: 
Mahommed among thofe | of his meaneſt fub- 
jects; and he who confers happineſs on mankind, 
will relent at the misfortunes af an exiled prince. 
Inform him, that Nidder Mahommed | wiſhes to 
be numbered among the ſervanis of the King of 
Kings, and waits melancholy on the ſxirts of his 
dominions to receive his anſwer.““ Aurungzebe 
ſent the letter ta bis father. The emperor, 
moved by prudence as much as by pity for Ma- 
hommed, ordered his fon to reinſtate that 
in his ſovereignty over his former dominions. it 
was difficult to defend ſuch a diftant frontier 
| againſt the incurſiotis of the Uſbecs beyond the 
Oxus; and be made a merit of his policy, by: - 
reſtoring the provinces of Balich and Buduchman 
0 ee upon condition of 3 wit 


5 > 2 * 
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ſal ataga}-eviburs" That prince being BEE; 
ſent his grandſon tee. e to | 
. — 7, 
- The emperor, in the month of April 
year 1647, returned to Lahore; and harong 


zebe, after the treaty was ſigned and ratified, 1 


joined bis father in that city. He was aj ppoinited to 
the of Moultän, to which province he 
went, after remaining a very few days at court. 
The prince Suja was, at the ſame time, ſent to 
command in the province of Cabul, to watch the 
motions ef the Tartars on the northern frontier. 
Ide war with the Uſbecs was undertaken through 
wantonneſs; and ended, though ſucceſsful, with 
lofs/to the empire. Six millions were expended 
upon it out of the Tmperiat treaſury, belides 
eſtates to the nobility to the value of one 
million more. The'eniperor had * puff of repu- 
| tation for this enormous fum. nennen 


Shaw Jehan, who became jealous of the abili: alen of 
ties and ambition of his ſons, repented fincerely of fis ſ9ns: 


having-raiſed them to the firſt offices of che fate, 
and to-the ment of the richeſt provinces 
the empire. They had hitherto mis a thew 
of implicit obedience; hut the nation fookedup 
to their power and conſequence, and fem ap 
nfly te divide thentſelves into —— in th 
favour. © To prevent them from takinz 
holdtef the affections of the people, h Fe ed 
them froh one province to another, to prevent 
an increaſe in their popularity, and to inure them 
to obedience” In the midſt of this policy, the 
weakneſb of the father prevailed over 
—— of the monarch. None of his fons 
iked the northern provitices.” They ſuited not 
will their” 2 ä were” not fit for 
*ndants: fey abotn&dfiot 
dee — to gratify friends. Mo- 
rad, 
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A.D. rad, by an act of diſobedience, had quitted the 
1648. north:  Aurungzebe, by his addreſs, was permit- | 
i6ss, ted to leave it; and Sujay by his friends at court, 
A wrought ſo much upon the emperor, that be was 
een from Cabul to the government of ** 
P efides at 82 The emperor, ever ſond 5 feſtivals, Fair an 
bell. opportunity of exhipiting his generoſity and hoſ- 
itality, upon finiſhing the repairs of the city of 
Delhi. Seven hundred and fifty thouſand pounds 
had been laid out on the Imperial palace; in which 
the emperor mounted the throne of his anceſtors, 
on the firſt of April of the year 1648. The no- 
bility paid their compliments with magnificent pre- 
ſents; and their ladies waited with gifts of value, 
upon the moſt favoured of the emperor's; wives, 
During nine days the whole city, as well as the court, 
were entertained at the public expence. Magni - 
ficent dreſſes were diſtributed among the great oſſi. 
cers; and ſeveral new Omrahs, among whom were 
the two ſons of prince Dara, were created. Hamid, 
one of the diſciples of the great Abul Fazil, pre» 
ſented, upon the, occaſion, to the emperor, a 
hiſtory; of the firſt ten years of his reign. and 
be aj a princely preſent. Jo. molle 
he emperor remained at Delhi nine — 
and returned to Labore in the end of De- 
cember the ſame year. Soon after his arrival 
in that latter city, he raiſed the viſier to the 
rank of ſeven thouſand; and gratified- him, at 
the ſame time, wih rie goyernment of - Behar, 
which he was permitted to hold by deputy. The 
abilities of this lord in his high deportment, and, 
above all, his unintriguing diſpoſition, if the ex: 
reſſion may be uſed, recommended him in the 
biebeft degree to his maſter. He never ſought 
a favour of the emperot; and he conferted none 
without bis aide N. I to — 


— 


eoiiſted 10 his . attention to buſineſs; 4 D. 


and he gained the affeftions of bis prince, by ma- 
ing him believe, that he was the ſole ſpring, which 
moved all the affairs of his on empire. The 
vanity of Shaw Jehan induced him to wiſh that 
every thing was done by himſelf ;. and the pru- 
dent viſier did not, by his obvious interference, 
deprive him of the reputation Which he ſtrove to 
maintain. On the ſame day that Sadulla was pro 
moted to the government of Behar, the prince 
Morad was raiſed to that of the Decan. The em- 
peror, though fond of his ſon, diſtruſted his na- 
tural impetuoſity and fire: he therefore com- 
mitted the eharge of the army on the frontiers 
4 Show Nawaz, the father-in-law. of Morad him- 
Without the / conſent. of this lord, Morad 
was not to ert any thing of material — 
to the empire. 
Though the ni aher who bon 


ſent to congratulate Shaw Abas the Second on his dahar- 


acceſſion to the throne, had been well received at 
Iſpahan, the court of Petſia had not relinquiſhed 
their pretenſions to the city of Candahar. * 
arrangements neceſſary to reſtore the kingdom | 
to order, after the tyranny of Shaw Sefi, 8 — 
hitherto engaged their attention; and the nume. 
rous armies employed by Shaw Jehan on his 
northern frontiers againſt the Uibecs, rendered 
it imprudent to break with him, till they were 
withdrawn; . After the pacification with the prince 
of Balich, the greater part of the Imperial army 
had been removed to the ſouth, and a fair field 
was left for the deſigns of Shaw. Abas. That 
monarch. accordingly, in the year 1648, marched. 
with a great force toward Candahär; but the 
news of his preparations for the expedition had 
deen previouſly; carried to Lahore. Shaw Jehan, 
0 by bad arrived in that city toward the a 
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the year, detached fifty thouſand of his troops 
under the viſter to cover Candahar. The prince 
Avrungzebe joined that miniſter with the forces 


——r— ſtationed in his province of Moultàn; but before 


Avuronge- ” 


vam. 


they arrived, the eity was ſurrendered to the Per- 
ſians by capitulation: Shaw Abas left ten thou- 
ſand muſqueteers to garriſon the Place, and 1 
treated with the reſt of his army. 

Aurungzebe and Sadulla inveſted the fen 


: . in — March of 1649. The fiege continued more 


han three months before a practieable breach 
— made; and the Imperialiſts, in àa general af- 
fault, were repulſed with great loſs. Ide prince, 
however, did not raiſe the ſiege: he continued his 
approaches, but he made very little progreſs to- 
ward taking of the place. Winter was now ap- 
proaching, and the weather began to be already 
very ſevere in that high country. "There was a 
great ſcarcity of forage and ns; and the 
Wwarlike ſtores were exhauſted. The emperor, 
being apprized of the ſtate of his army, ordered 
the fiege to be raiſed; and Aurungzebe, without 
Karel; returned toward Laho re-. 

Nizier Ali, the Perfian governor of Candahär 


and Murtizi, who commanded an army of ob- 


ſervation on the frontiers of that province, hav- 
ing joined their forecs, fell on the rear of the 
Imperialiſts in their retreat. ' Aurungz@be be- 
Haved\upon the occaſion, with hiv uſual ſpirit and 
conduct. He fell upon the afſaHants in the flank, 
with a columm of cavalry, which he had filed off 
from his front, when he fitſt obferved the enemy. 
The Perſians were repulfed” with conſiderable 
ſtaughter. Though defeated, they were not how- 


ever intimidated: Being reinferced from Canda- 


Har, they Hovered round the Imperial army; and, 

„ after a few days, formed their line and offered 

date  Aurungzebe did not deeline to eome to 
action. 


8A IE HAN. 


- ation. The ſhock- was from wing to wing; and. 
the conteſt was dong and bloody. The prince 
owed the victory which he obtained to the braver y 


of Ruſtum, one of his generals, who command x 


ed the reſerve, conſiſting of two thouſand horſe. 
Ruſtum, when the prince was on the point of 
quitting the field, fell on the enemy ſword. in hand, 
and threw them into confuſion. . Aurungzébe, in 
the mean time, reſtored his ranks, and returned to 
the charge. The Perſians fled, and were purſued 
twenty miles beyond the field; and the prince 
returned, with unexpected glory, to the emperor, 
who ſet out on after the arrival of his ſon for 
A 


of the debilitated ſtate of Nidder Ma- P. 
hommed, who had not recovered from the blow 
given to his power by the conqueſt of his country 
by the Imperialiſts, invaded the dominions of that 
prince. Mahommed applied, in the character of 
a vaſſal, to the ror, who was ſo well pleaſed 
with this mark o his ſubmiſſion, that he ſent 

him a very — ſum of money, which 
was the principal thing wanted. The eſcort ſent 
with the treaſure to Balich, conveyed his women 
and children to Mahommed ; but two of his ſons, 
Chufero and Byram, who had been created nobles 
of the empire, remained from choice in India. 
Many marks of the emperor's favour were con- 
ferred on the family of Mahommed, An honorary 
dreſs was given to each, together with a conſider- 
able ſum of money. Nor had their education 

been negleted. Maſters bad been appointed to 
teach the young princes; and the daughters were 
inſtruQed in the ſuitable accompliſhments, of their 


ſex. 


gra. 
The Uſbec Tartars beyond the Oxus, taking 8 


The prince Morkd, as before related, had — re- 


POTEN under the tuition of his father- in-law, 


into Decan. 


K 
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into the Decan. Proud, haughty, and full of 


fire, he could not bear, with patience, the con- 
troul of that lord. He poſſeſſed abilities, and he 


knew it; and he conſidered it as an inſupportable 


hardſhip to have the name, without the power of. 
government. He, upon many occaſions, ne- 
glected the counſel given him by Shaw Nawaz; 
but at laſt he added inſult to.contempt. Know 
you not,“ ſaid he one day to his facher. in. las, 


that even you, who attempt to command me, 


are, by the Imperial commiſſion, ſubject to my 
government. Behave yourſelf, therefore, as the 
humble adviſer, not as the proud diQator of my 
meaſures.” Shaw Nawaz was enraged at. this 
diſreſpect; and he wrote letters of complaint to 
the emperor, who, without further examination, 


removed his ſon from the government'of the De- 


can. He, however, conferred upon him that 
of Cabul, and removed Ali Murdan to the 8o- 
vernment of Caſhmire. 

Morad, impatient in eve V ſtatiom, did not 
long keep the government of Cabul. Aurung- 
zEbe, by the command of the emperor, made 
preparations for re-commenting the ſiege of Can- 
dahar. Moräd, inſtead of aſſiſting him with the 
troops ſtationed in his own province, threw 
every obſtacle in his way; and pretended that the 
neceſſary ſervice required all the troops under his 
command. To Aurungzebe's commiſſion for 


taking his choice of all the troops in the 
northern provinces, his brother [oppoſed his 


own commiſſion for the abſolute command of 
the forces in Cabul. Aurungzebe wrote to 
the emperor; and Morad was ordered into 
the province of Malava. Upon his removal, 
his brother collected an army. The viſier joined 
him with fifty thouſand: horſe from the ſouth, eſ- 
corting five hundred cameis loaded with treafure 

| to 
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to pay the army, five hundred with arms, and A. 5. 

two thouſand with other warlike ſtores. The re- 55. 

taking of Candahir engroſſed ſo much of the 15617 

_ emperor's attention, that he himſelf made a pro- 

greſs to Cabul to ſupport the beſiegers. Channa- 

Zäad, the ſon of Aſiph Jah, was upon this occa- 

ſion raiſed to the office of paymaſter-· general of 

the forces. Prince Suja came from his goverh- 

ment of Bengal to pay his reſpects to his father, 

ſoon after his arrival at Cabul. - | 7 > 
The preparations for the ſiege of Candahir Cavdabar 

took up a conſiderable time. Aurungzebe did 

not appear before it, till the month of January 

1652. He inveſted the place on all ſides, and be- 

gan to make his approaches in form. But his 

gunners were bad, and his engineers, if poſſible, 

worſe. The fiege continued two months and 

eight days, without any impreſſion being made on 

the city. All the warlike ſtores were at length 

exhauſted; the army was diſcouraged, from 

ſeeing no end to their toil. The prince was 

aſhamed; and the poſitive orders of his father 

recalled him to Cabul. Shaw Jehan, after all 

his expence and idle parade, returned, without 

having effected any thing material, to Agra. In 

that city his firſt buſineſs was to promote his 

children and nobles to honours and governments. 

Solimin, the ſon of Dara, was raiſed to the dig- 

| nity of eight thouſand horſe, and ſent to the go- 

vernment of. Cabul. Aurungzèebe was ordered 

back to the Decan. Dara, who held Guzerit by 

deputy, was removed to Moultan : Suja returned 

to Bengal; and Shaiſta Chan, one of the ſons of 

the late viſier, was promoted to the government 

of Guzerat, in the room of Dara. W 
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Dara's jealouſy of.  Aurungztbe—His bad ſucceſs 
before CandabarRaiſed to a part. of the Impe- 
rial power Rebellian of the Rana—Riſe and 
character of Jumla Death of the. viſier Mar 
in Golconda—Exploits of . Mahommed the ſon. of 
| Aurungzebe—War and reduction of Bijapour— © 
Sickneſs of the emperor —T oo great . violence of 

- Dara—Emperor removes to Agra—Recoverr— . 
Dara in high favour-—Carries all before him at 
court. 105 9 Wa 


2D. 'T HOUGH Shaw Jehia, by his great attention 
Hig- upon every occaſion to Dara, had convinced his 
——» ſubjeQts of his deſign to appoint him his ſucceſ- 
Darzz ſor in the throne, that prince was jealous of the 
j-alouſy growing reputation of Aurungzebe. The latter, 
ber baebe. in his frequent expeditionsat the head of armies, 
f found various opportunities of gaining friends, 
by the places of honour and profit which he had, 

by his commiſſion, to beſtow; and he was not of 

a diſpoſition to relinquiſh by negligence, the in- 

fluence which he had acquired by favours. Cool, 

ſubtle, and ſelf-denied, he covered his actions 

with ſuch an appearance of honeſt ſincerity, that 

4 men 
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men 3 his attentiom to their own merit, "AD 
and not to his deſigns. The penetrating eye of 17 
his father had pierced the veil which he had thrown 2 | 
over his ambition; but the implicit obedience = 
which. Aurungzebe- paid to all his commands 
flattered him into a kind of oblivion. of his former 
obſervations. on the duplicity of his character. 
Dara had carried his jealouſy of Aurungzebe j into 
a kind of averſion to his perſon. . He envied him 
when ſucceſsful; / and he triumphed over his miſ- 
fortunes: but his exultation was as ſecret as his 
hatred, as both. proceeded; from fear, a * 
which his foul ifhained to om. | 
Aurungzebe having twice miſcarried in his at- . 
tempts on Candahar, Dara wiſhed. to gather lau- pedition 
rels where his rival had failed. He applied to Gale: 
his father for an army: inſinuating, that the bad 
ſucceſs which attended his brother, proceeded 
from bis want of knowledge and conduct. A 
very large ſum was iſſued from the Imperial trea- 
ſury; and the army and artillery in the provinces 
beyond the Indus were ſubmitted to the command 
of Dara. That prince inveſted Candahar. The 
ſiege continued five: months, without any 1 | 
ſion being made. The ſtores were at laſt exhau 
cen, the troops were diſpirited, and Dara found 
himſelf under the neceſſity of retreating with 
loſs of reputation. Shaw Jehan was filent upon the 
occaſion; and even Aurungzebe, who triumphed 
in ſecret over Dara's diſappointment, attributed, 
in his converſation, this freſh miſcarriage to the 
ſtrength of the place, more than to his brother” * 
want of abilities in war. f 
The unſucceſsful. expedition to Candabir did He is fo- | 


not ſhake the emperor's deſign. in favour of Dara. ak 


He foreſaw the tumult and diſorder, which were ſucceſſor 


likely to ariſe from the ambition of his younger — | 
ſons after his death; * he * to habituate 


Vor- III. them, 


* 
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A. D. chem, in his lifetime, to the authority of their 
163 elder brother. Having ordered all the nobles to 
1667, attend the preſence; he deſcended from his 
a throne, took Dara by the hand, and placed him 
under the Imperial canopy commanding. the 
lord of the requeſts to read aloud an edict, chang- 
ing the name of Dara into that of Shaw Belind 
Akbal, or Tus EMrEROR OF - EXALTED Fon- 

TUNE. *© Behold,” ſaid Shaw Jehan, „your 

future prince ! © Upon him we leave the —_— 
of the reputation and honour” of the fa | 
Timur.” Nor was this merely a ceremony. 5. He 
devolved on Dara a part of the Imperial power; 
and made an allowance of more than two mil- 

Hons a- year, for the expences of his houſehold. 
A Turkiſh Soon after this folemn appointment of Dara to 
embaſſy. the ſucceſſion, Shaw Jehan made a progreſs of plea- 
ſore to the city of Ajmere. During 
in that place, vlGkar Aga, the Turkiſh ambaſſador, 
arrived from Buſſora at Surat. He was received 
with the uſual honours, and eſcorted by a party 
of the Imperial cavalry to court. The preſents 
which he brought to the emperor were rather 
curious and rare, than valuable. He was treat- 
ed with the higheſt diſtinction; a table was kept 
for him at the public expence; and he was gruati- 
fied with a conſiderable preſent in money for 
his own private uſe, He remained for ſome 
months in Hindoſtan ; and Caim Beg, an Omrah 
of diſtinction. returned with him to ages 
ple, on the part of the emperor. 

Mara ja The Maraja, who owed his throne to aw lin- 
RR ny perial deciſion again his elder brother, the un- 
fortunate Amar Singh, forgot, about this time, 
the gratitude which — Shaw Jehan. He 
ſtopt the payment of the ſtipulated tribute, and 
began to fortify the ſtrong city of Chit6r. The 
emperor detached thirty” thouſand 8 
| ulla 
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gadulla See to chaſtiſe him for his inſolence, A. D. 
and to demoliſh the works. Ihe Hindog prince wo 
hung out the of defiance, and the riſer in- 1064. 
veſted Chitd y. Parties were at 2p ſame time 
detached: on all ſides to lay waſte the open coun : 
try. The refraftory prince had not the ſpirit 
neceſſary to ſupport his rebellion. He ſent; on 
the eleventh day, to 'Sadulla a. moſt ſubmiſſive 
overture of peace. The miniſter referred him to 
the emperor, who ſtill remained at Ajmere; but 
that monarch. would not receive the letters. om 
ders were ſent to proſecute the ſiege with vi 
and to give no terms. The Maraja, in tha — 
tremity, found means to convey a preſent to Da- 

ra. That prince ſoftened his father's reſentment; 
— the Maraja, upon paying the expence of the 
War, was reinſtated in his hereditary dominions. 

The moſt memorable trauſaction of the year gs: | 
was the ion of Mahommed ed e to the of Jumla, 1 
rank of five thouſand horſe. -: He was recom» | 
mended to the emperor by the prince 2 
zebe ; and as he is to make a great figure in tlie 
| ſequel of the hiſtory, there is a propriety in pre- 
miſing ſomething concerning his origin and Fa 
dual riſe. ' Jumla was a Perſſan, born in Ardil 
a village in the neighbourhood. of Iſpahan. His 
parents, though of ſome rank, were extremely! | 

r: he, however, found: eee 
vledge of letters, which cireumſtàance 
cured for him the place of clerk to à dia 
merchant, who made frequent journies to Gel. 
conda. In that he quitted his maſter's 
ſervice, traded on his on dtcdunt, and acquired 
a eonſiderable fortune, which enabled him to pur- 
chaſe a place at the court of Cuttub, ſovereign of 
Tellingana. In chat ſtation he behaved ſo well 
that he attracted the notice of his prince, who; 
raiſed hi r rank in the ous 
2 / | 18 
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His military promotion opened a field for the abi - 
lities of Jumla. He yielded to few in conduct; 
in courage to none. He roſe by his merit to the 


head of the forces of Tellingana. He led the 


Promo- 
tions. 


army into the Carnatic; and, in a war Which 


continued ſix years, reduced that country to ſub · 
jection. But when he conquered for his ſovereign, : 
he acquired wealth for-himſelf, Cuttub wiſting 


to ſhare with his general in the ſpoil, diſobliged 


him; and he attached [himſelf to the fortunes f 
Aurungzebe, who then commanded for his father 
in the conquered provinces of the Decan, Ihe 
prince, who was an excellent judge of character, 


ſaw ſomething extraordinary in-Jumla.: He found 


him, upon trial, a fit inſtrument for his ambiti- 
on; tndibe-queried ite nenn at court in 
his favour, 

Soon after the protegtion of Jumla, the eldeſt tn 


1 — of the prince 8uja was ſent by his father from 


Bengal to pay his reſpects to the emperor. Shaw: 


Jehan, naturally fond of bis poſterity, was ſtruck, 


with the accompliſhments: of his grandſon ;' and 
raiſed him to the rank of ſeven. thouſand borſe. 
Jo avoid giving umbrage to Dara, always jealous 
of diſtinctions beſtowed on his brothers, Cipper 
Sheko, the ſecond ſon. of that prince, was pro- 
moted to che ſame rank of nobility. A magni- 
ficent feſtiyal was given on the occaſion; at which 
the dependants of the two dignified. princes aſs: 
ſiſted. though jealouſy prevailed in private be- 
tween the poſterity of Shaw Jehan, in public 
there was nothing but harmony and affection: 
Dara who, with the ſtate of an emperor; poſleſ.; 
ſed alſo a part of the power, treated the ſon of 
Suja wich diſtinction and reſpect. His fears of 
the ambition of - Aurungzebe abſorbed all his · ſuſ. 
picions concerning the deſigns of his other bro- 
thers. Safagi who was a man of pleaſure, was _ 
| o 
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ſo formidable as the hypoctitical auſterity of Au- A b. 


rungzebe ; and the open valour of Morid, without 
the neceſſary balance of prudence, was not an ob- 
ject of ſerious terror. e 


. 
\ * whe , 


On the twentieth of February, 1656, the viſier Death and 


died, after a ſhort illneſs. He was forty-ſeven oed. 
years of age at the time of his deceaſe. His aſ. üer. 


ſiduity and ability in | buſineſs recommended 


him, in an uncommon degree, to the empe- 


ror's affections; and the bier of the miniſter 
was bathed with the tears of his prince. | His 
arts were rather ſolid than ſhining : induſtry and 
[ndefatigable perſeverance made up for the defects 
of his genius. Experience rendered him maſter of 
the detail of finance; and he was by habit con- 
verſant in the inferior intrigues, which are the 
ſprings of actions of moment. His mind was #00 
much circumſcribed in its powers, to compre- 
hend, at one view, the great line of public af. 
fairs; but he could execute with preciſion 
what he could not plan with judgment. He was 
fond of military fame, but he was unſucceſsful in 
the field; though neither deficient in conduct nor 
deſtitute of courage. Superſtition, which was 
none of the follies of the age, was the greateſt 
defect in his character; and his ſanctity was ſaid 
to be frequently a cloke for diſhonourable deeds. 


The influence of Jumla with 'Aurungzebe, War in 


was the ſource of a new war in the Decan, though 
another cauſe was aſſigned, to reconcile the em. 
peror to the meaſure. Cuttub Shaw, ſovereign of 
Tellingana and of a great part of Golconda, had, 
upon the deſertion of Jumla, impriſoned the ſon 
of that lord, and ſeized upon his wealtb. Au- 


rungzebe complained, in repeated letters, of Cut- 


tub to his father ; alleging, that he was Cilatory | 
in the payment of his annual tribute to the em. 
pire. He therefore applied for leave to bring the 

| refractory 
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A. D. refractory prince to reaſon by force. The empe - 
175 ror, mag N. ee 0 gave permiſſion 5 
1086. the march of an army into the dominions of Cut - 
——— tub. Mahommed, the eldeſt ſon of Aurungzebe; 
| commanded in this expedition; a brave, an ob- 
ſtinate, and a haughty prince, not to be ſwayed. 
from his purpoſe either by argument or fear. 
Mahom- Mahommed, at the head of twenty thouſand 
bono An. horſe, entered ſuddenly the dominions of Cuttub 
rungzebe and that prince, expecting nothing leſa than hol. 
tilities, was totally unprepared for war. He ſent 
meſſengers to the camp of the Imperialiſts; and 
paid down the arrears of the tribute. He, at the 
lame time, releaſed Amin, the ſon of Junila ; and 
endeavoured to ſooth Mahommed with rich pre- 
ſents. This, however, was not the ſole object of 
the expedition of the Imperialiſts. The fortune 
of Jumla was ſtill in the hands of Cuttub. A juſt 
reſtitution was demanded; and. the latter in vain 
objected, that the accounts between him and Jum» 
la were not ſettled; and, therefore, that till they 
were adjuſted, he could form no judgment of the 
ſum which ought to be paid. Mahommed continu 
ed obſtinate, and advanced to the gates of Hy- 
drabad. When things appeared ready to come 
to extremities, a few; cheſts of money and ſome 
caſkets of jewels were delivered by. Cuttub, as 
the whole wealth of Jumla. Amin made greater 
claims in the name of his father; and the prince, 
offended at the prevarications of Cuttub, ordered 
him to come out of the city to do him homage, as 
the grandſon of his emperor and lord. HENS 
The pride of Cuttub was ſtill greater than his 
avarice. His mind revolted againſt the very idea 
of homage ; and his rage overcame his prudence. 
Mahommed entered Hydrabiad. Death and con- 
fuſion filled every ſtreet, and the city was ſubmit- 
| - ted to the ravages of fire and ſword, The ſpoil 


* 
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was great, but the deſtruction was immenſe. A, P. 
The avarice of the Imperialiſts was defeated by — 5 
their fury. Ihe flames moved quicker than de- 1066. 
predation; ſo. that except ſilver, gold, and je wels, 
which neither the rage of men nor of fire could 
deſtroy, nothing of value remained to the conque- 
n atbolngnd a3. 
Cuttub, from this ſcene of laughter, tumult and de- 
and ruin, fled to the old city of Golconda, which king of 
ſtood about fix miles from Hydrabad. A number Golconda, 
of his troops and many of Ne citizens followed 
their ſovereign. Mahommed immediately inveſt- 

ed Golconda. Cuttub, in his diſtreſs, reſolved 

to try the fortune of the field. He . accordingly. 
marched out with ſix thouſand horſe, twelve thou-- 

ſand foot, and a great rabble of half. armed men, 

to give battle to the Imperialiſts. The affair was 

ſoon decided. Cuttub was defeated; and the _. 
enemy entered the city at his heels. The horrors |} - / 
of war were renewed in every form. Mahom. © 
med waded through blood; Cuttub threw him- 

ſelf at his feet, but he was not to be appeaſed by 
ſubmiſſion. The unfortunate prince at length pro- 

duced his beautiful daughter, Rizia, to the vic- 

tor, and he ſheathed his ſword, He married her 

. in form, and a magnificent feſtival was held to 
celebrate the nuptials. Mirth was mixed with 
ſorrow; and pageants of joy with the ſolemn fu- 

nerals of the dead. War 5 
Mahommed, after finiſhing with more good Returns to 
fortune than reputation the war with Cuttub, re 
turned to his father, who reſided at Brampour. 
Aurungzebe wrote a pompous account of the ſuc- 

ceſs of his ſon to the emperor ; and that monarch. 

raiſed him to the rank of eleven thouſand horſe. 
Shaiſta, the ſon of the late viſier Afiph, was ſe- 

cond. in command in the expedition againſt Hydra- 

bid; and he, as a reward for his ſervices, was 


dignified 


A. D. 
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dignified with the honours of fix thouſand Werd | 
Jumla, who had hitherto remained with Aurung- 


. zebe at Brampour, charged himſelf with the let- 


9 of that prince to his father. His ſon Amin 


Peath and 
char: der 
of Ali 


Muidan, 


attended him to court; and both were received 
with diſtinguiſhed marks of kindneſs and eſteem; 
His knowledge and abilities recommended jumla, 
in a high degree. The place of viſier was vacant 
by the death of Sadulla, and notwithſtanding the 
remonſtrances of Dara, who was averſe to Jumla 
on account of his attachment to Aurun zebe, 
that lord was inyeſted with the higheſt office in 
the empire. The avarice of the emperor joined 
iſſue, in this promotion, with the merit of Jumla. 
When he received the ſeals, the preſents which he 
made amounted to more than 1. thouland 
pounds of our'money. 

The emperor, ſoon after the promotion of Jum. 
la, took a tour of pleaſure toward the north, 


Having hunted for ſome time in the foreſts on che 


banks of the Ganges, he returned to Agra; and, 
upon his arrival, received intelligence of the 
death of Adil, king of Bijapour. The principal 
officers at the court of Adil, without aſking per- 
miſſion of the emperor, raifed the ſon of the de- 
ceaſed to the throne. This conduct was highly 
reſented by Shaw Jehan, who conſidered the do- 
minions of Bijapour as an appendage of the em- 
pire. The expedient upon which he fell, was, in 
ſome meaſure, the ſource of his misfortunes. 
The new viſier was ordered with twenty thouſand 


horſe into Bijapour, to depoſe the ſon of Adil, 


till he ſhould make his ſubmiſſions in the Im- 
perial preſence. Amin, who was his father's de- 
puty in his high oftice, remained at courr to carry 
on the buſineſs of that department. | 

In the month of November of the year 1686, 
died Ali Murdan, the nominal captain-general of 


the 
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the Imperial forces, on his return from Agra to . b. 
his province of Caſhmire. His defeQion from 1 25 
hik ſovereign, the emperor of Perſia, and his de- 0% 
livering up the important fortrefs of Candahir, ww 
had highly recommended him ip Shaw Jehan; | 
and he had abilities to keep the favour which he 
had once acquired. The deſigns of Shaw Sei 
againſt his life, were a. ſufficient apology for his 
revolt from that prince; and the fidelity with 
which he ſerved his benefaQor, is a proof that 
neceſſity was the ſole cauſe of his treachery. He 
was rather a dignified than a great character; 
more fit for the tatigues of the field than for the 
intrigues of the cloſet. He was a faithful ſervant 
to his prince, a conſtant and unſhaken friend, 
an active and a gallant officer, A love of money, 
which did not amount to abſolute avarice, was the 
reateſt defect of his mind; but, were we to judge 
om the number of his dependants, he was polleſſedd 
of a generous diſpoſition. Being always abſent 
from court in the government of various provinces, 
he had no opportunity for expending his vaſt in- 
come; and he therefore amaſſed great wealth. 
The emperor became the heir of his fortune, 
Which, in money and jewels, amounted to one 
million eight hundred and ſeventy- five thouſand 
ounds. E 8 5 Ul 
l Intelligence of the march of Jumla flew before Fxpedi- 
him to the kingdom of Bijapour. Ali, the viſier pom 
of the deceaſed Adil, who had raiſed the fon of ß 
that prince to the throne, had foreſeen the ſtorm 
which was now gathering over his head. He le- 
vied forces; he fortified his diſmantled caſtles and 
towns. Jumla, in the mean time, advanced to 
Brampour. Aurungzebe joined him with his 
forces; and, with his uſual affected humility, 
pretended to ſubmit himſelf to the command of 
his father's viſier. That miniſter, however, was 
> tes too 
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A. D. too much attached to. the intereſts. of the princy. 
1657. to avail himſelf of his modeſty; and though 
106, Jumla bore the name of commander in chief, the 
orders of Aurungzebe were only iſſued and obey- 
ET ed. The e ſubſiſted between them; 
for they reckoned this preſent expedition as 2 
fortunate. prelude to their future deſigns. -* 
Siege of The rapid march of the Imperial $8. diſcon- 
.. Bide, certed the meaſures of Ali. He had collected 
an army, but it was too ſmall and the troops 
too raw to riſque the fortune of the field, He 
threw a numerous garriſon into Bider, which 
is one of the ſtrongeſt places in Hindoſtan. 
With a body of 4 he himſelf haraſſed the 
enemy, leaving the command at Bider to Jan 
Jiſſi; who had been thirty years governor of 
that important fortreſs, Aurungzebe arriving 
before Bider, reconnoitred it with great attention 
and care, He foreſaw the difficulty which would 
attend a ſiege; and he endeavoured, by bribes 
and large promiſes, to corrupt the fidelity of 
Jiſſi. That old officer rejected his propoſals with 
indignation and diſdain; and the prince, de- 
ſpairing of ſucceſs by je prepared to enſure 
it by force: he accordingly made his approaches 
to Bider. WP WET 
On the twenty-ſeventh day of the ſiege, a mine 
being ſprung, a practicable breach was made in 
the firſt wall. Aurungzebe, wiſhing to make a 
lodgment within the wall, ordered an aſſault. It 
happened that one of the principal le: 849 0m of 
the place was under a great baſtion in the ſecond 
wall, oppoſite to the breach. The beſieged hav. 
ing expended all their granadoes and ammunition 
in repelling the attack, this magazine was thrown 
open, that they might ſupply - themſelves with 
more. A rocket by accident fell near the door 
of the magazine, upon ſome powder that had 
| *. been 
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been ſcattered there in the confuſion. It took 
fire, and, communicating, with the magazine, 


blew up the baſtion, which was covered with peo» 1663. 
ple, and deſtroyed the greateſt part of the garri - 


to oppoſe | the enemy. The governor and his 
three ſons were numbered among the dead. 
The aſſailants, in the mean time, ſuffered conſi- 
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m_— is . 


ſon, who had been drawn: together into that Tar nd 
d his 


derably from the exploſion. . The whole place . 


was expoſed. The Imperialiſts took advantage 
of the conſternation of the ſurviving part of the 


enemy. A thick darkneſs, occalioned by the 


ſmoke and duſt, covered Bider: Aurungzebe 
ruſhed over the ruins; and when light began to 
appear, he found himſelf in the midſt of the cita- 
del. Though there was no reſiſtance, death ra- 
vaged all around him; for even his authority 
could not appeaſe, for. ſome time, the rage of 
Ali, who had looked on Bider as impregnable, 
had depoſited in that city the greateſt part of his 
young ſovereign's wealth; and Aurungzebe ac- 
quired an immenſe treaſure as well as an unex- 

eQted reputation, from the capture of the place. 
The minder, though ſtruck with the loſs of. his 
ſtrongeſt fottreſs, 15 not give all his hopes away. 
He collected a numerous army of Abyſlinian mer- 
cenaries under the walls of Kilburga; and placed 
the prince at their head. Aurungzebe deſpiſed 
the enemy too much to march againſt him in per- 


Adil Shaw 


defeated, 


ſon. He detached twenty thou horſe, under | 


the command of Mohäbet, toward Kilburga ; 
whilſt he himſelf ſat down befote Kallian, which 

after a ſiege of à few weeks, fell into his hands. 
Mohabet, in the mean time, came to battle with 
Ali, and defeated his mercenary army with great 
flaughter. Aurungzebe: himſelf arrived in the 


camp ſoon after the battle, and inveſted Kilburga, 


where the fugitives had taken refuge. 


Kilburga 


&f 
# 
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A. b. Kilburga was large and well fortified. The 
112. garriſon was numerous, and made frequent ſallies. 

. 1055, , They at length iſſued forth with their whole force, 

came to battle, and were driven back into the city 
ms. with great ſlaughter. Theſe repeated efforts weak- 
ened thoſe within; but one of the generals of 

young Adil, who commanded a body of horſe, 

was very active in haraſſing from without, the 

Imperial army. He cut off their conyoys ; and 

a ſcarcity prevailed in their camp. Aurungzebe, 
however, was not to be driven from his deſigns. / 

He carried on the ſiege with unabating diligence ; 

and, having made a praQticable breach in the 

walls, he took Kilburga by aſſault on the eleventh 

of June, 1657. Adil, led by his miniſter Ali, 

_ threw himſelf at the feet of the conqueror. The 
tribute of Bijapour was fixed at one million eight 
hundred and ſeventy-five thouſand pounds ; and 
a great ſum toward defraying the expence of the 
war, was paid down by Adil. He, at the ſame 
time, was obliged to give up his ſtrongeſt forts, 
and to ſettle eſtates upon ſome of the adherents of 
Aurungzebe: That prince _—_ changed the 
name of the city of Bider to that of Zifferabad, or 

the City of Victory, returned in triumph to Bram- 
our, the ſeat of his government. | : 

Plans con- Jumla, the viſier of the empire, remained in 
cerred be- the army during the war againſt Bijapour. Af- 
vifierand ter the taking of Bider, the name of Aurung- 
Aurung- zebe appeared firſt in the commiſſion for com- 
manding the army. The attachment and grati- 
tude of Jumla to that prince, induced him to 
requeſt the emperor to confer upon him the ho- 
nour as well as the power 1n the r The 
meaſure beſides was favourable to their concerted 
plans of ambition. Shaw Jehan was now become 
aged; and his exceſſes in venery had vn 
| | 18 
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his conſtitution. The ſcene of ambition was not a. b. 
diſtant; and Aurungzebe, who had opened his 1557 
whole ſoul to Jumla, had concerted all his future 16% 
meaſures with that lord. Orders, in the mean 
time, arrived, for the viſier to return to court. 
Having ſworn fidelity and ſecrecy to one another, 
the prince and the miniſter parted at the gates of 
Brampour. 1 ain einn enn | 
On the ſeventeenth of September, 1657, Shaw Emperor 
Jebin was ſuddenly ſeized, in the city of Delhi, fle fck. 
with a paralytic diſorder, accompanied with a vio« 
lent ſtrangury. He remained in a ſtate of in- 
ſenſibility for ſeveral days, and all hopes of his 
recovery vaniſhed, But by the copious bleeding 
- preſcribed by his phyſicians, he was at length 
relieved. His diſorder, however, returned, though 
not with the ſame violence; and, on the occaſion, 
the cuſtomary edict for the remiſſion of the taxes 
due for the year, when the life of the emperor is 
in danger, was iſſued, with the uſual formalities. 
Large ſums were, at the ſame time, given to the 1:4 
poor, and to Fakiers of reputed ſanctity, for their 
prayers to Heaven for the recovery of Shaw Je- 
han. The moſques were filled with the devout; 
and the people in general expreſſed unfeigned 
grief at the danger of a monarch; under whoſe 
auſpicious reign they had enjoyed protection and 
happineſs. All buſineſs was ſuſpended in Delhi. 
Silence prevailed over the whole place; except 
when that ſilence was broken by anxious enquiries 
concerning the emperor's health. Shaw Jehan 
uas a ſtranger to the intereſt which he poſſeſſed 
in the hearts of his ſubjects, till he fell into a 
diſeaſe which was thought mortal by all. 
I The emperor being by his diſorder rendered Dara al. 
incapable of giving any attention to buſineſs, — odogg 
management of public affairs fell into the hands ment. 
of Dara, His facher had prepared ſor an . 
: ent 
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A. 1, dent which might occaſion a ſuſpenſion of go- 
1557 vernment. An ediet had ſome time before been 
— 2 iſſued, bearing that the ſignet of Dara ſhould be 
| — confilengtd as equally valid with that of the em 
peror, through all the dominions of the houſe of 
Timur. The prince, however, till Shaw Jehan 
= fell ill, made no uſe of this extraordinary power: 
| | When his father became inſenſible, Dara mounted 
"IR the throne. Warm, vehement, and precipitate, 
he acted the ſovereign with too much violence, / 
| He iſſued out a public order, that no perſon 
11 buhatever ſhould: preſume, under pain of death, 
bY | to hold any correſpondence with his 'brothers, 
upon the preſent poſture of affairs. The agents 
of Aurungzebe and Morad at court, were ſeized, * 
with their papers, and impriſoned. Ihe money 
in their hands, on account of the princes, was 
locked up; and, in ſhort, the whole conduct f 
Dara betrayed the moſt violent Aer of the 
deſigns: of his brothers. 
His vio. Ihe ſuſpenſion of the viſier was among Dara's 
lence. firſt acts of power, He ſuſpected his fidelity; ag 
being raiſed to his office by the influence of Au- 
rungzebe. An Indian prince, by the title of 
Rai Raian, was made temporary viſier; for the 
commiſſions given by Dara were limited expreſsl7 
to the time of the emperor's illneſs, The prince, 
in the mean time, ordered all the nobles into the 
hall of preſence. He explained to them, with 
unfeigned tears, the hopeleſs condition of the 
emperor. He hinted the ambition of his bro- 
thers; and the dangers which would ariſe to the 
empire from a civil war. The emperor, ſaid 
he, © more from an idea of juſtice, than from 
any ſuperior affection to me, has appointed me 
his ſucceſſor in the throne; and I find, in my 
own mind, no inclination to relinquiſh what 
| Magee and my father have thrown into my hands. 
_ Thoſe, 


* 
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Thoſe, So who will ſhow the : cartieft 1 A. D. 


in my ſupport, | ſhall command my | gratitude. 


Be explicit and open, as I always am; and re- -1068.. 
ſolve to continue faithful. Such of you as owe 


favours to my brothers, will not ſerve me with 
zeal. Let them, therefore, in their prudence, 
retire to their houſes. I want not their pretended 
fu ; and I will not bear with their i 

in your of others.” The wiſhes of the prince 
were commands. The lords, who had eſtates in 
Bengal, in Guzerat, and in the Decan, the go- 
vernments of Suja, Morad, and Aurungzebe, to 
avoid ſuſpicion, confined themſelves at home. 


On the eighteenth of October, the en Emperor 


being much recovered of his diſorder, was placed 


by his ſon in a barge, which was ordered gra- 


dually to fall down the Jumna to Agra. The 
army and court moved along the banks of the 
river, with ſlow marches, under the command 


of Dara; who, though he paſſed the molt of his 


time with his father, | ſpent the night always 
aſhore. Several arrangements were made in the 


greater offices, during this progreſs. Chilulla 


Vas ſent back to the government of Delhi; and 


Daniſmund was turned out of his office of pay- 


maſter- general of the Imperial forces. Amin, 


the ſon of Jumla, had found means to tecem- 
mend himſelf to Dara; and, notwithſtanding that 
prince's averſion to his father, the ſon was raifed 
to the vacant office of Daniſmund. nagt 


The tour from Delbi was — ide Recovers. 


emperor, for the re-eſtabliſhment of his health; 


and he gradually recovered on the way. Ou the 


16th of November, 1657, he arrived at a palace 


in the country near Agra, and he continued 


daily to mend, till the 7th of February, 1658, on 
which. day he entered Agra in perfect health. 
| ba populace, who had exhibited - their affeQion 
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4 o. in ſilent ſorrow during his illneſs, crowded round 


1658. 


him with tumultuous joy. His heart was opened 


341 at the ſhouts of his people; and he ordered con- 
. ſiderable ſums to be diſtributed among the poorer 


vou will have it ſo. 


for t. 


the late viſier. Ile was, however, told that, 
during his illneſs, that lord had applied to him 
for leave to proceed to the Decan, and that the 

leave bad been granted. He ſent for Dara. The 


prince appeared before him; and was ſeverely 


reprimanded, for diſmiſſing ſo able a man from 
an office which demanded abilities. But 
Jumla,” ſaid he, muſt be diſgraced, ſince 
Dara is to be my ſucceſſor 
in the throne; and the authority of the heir of 
the empire muſt not be diminiſhed, by the reſto- 
ration of men whom he has diſmiſſed in his diſ- 


ſure.“ | 


Favour for Dara had beſtowed great attention and care on 


Dara, 


his father during his. illneſs. He fat often, for 


whole nights, by his ſide; and watched the very 


motion of his eye, to ſupply him in all his wants. 
When tbe emperor was at the point of death, 


the prince dropt unfeigned tears; and he could 


not ſuppreſs his joy when the firſt dawn of his 
father's recovery appeared. But if Dara's filial 
piety was great, the emperor's gratitude was not 

ſs. He exhibited to his ſon unbounded teſti- 


monies of his affection and regard. He raiſed 
bim to the honours. of ſixty thouſand horſe; and, 


in one day, gave him jewels to the value of one 


hundred thouſand pounds, twelve hundred thou- 
ſand in ſpecie, and an order upon certain reve- 


nues to the amount of three millions more. 


Three hundred Arabian horſes, with rich furni- 


tures, and a number of elephants were, at the 
ſame time, beſtowed on the prince by the _— 
85 han 


The firſt thing he did after his arrival in f 
the Imperial palace, was to enquire for Jumla, 
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hand of his father. 6 He who prefers t 
ol an aged parent, ſaid Shaw wr « co > the 


throne of India, can never be ſufficien * 


for bis filial pie 


Though Wa aan the/ name of SEE who car- 


rity at the recovery of his father, his influence 


was equal to actual power. Solimin- Shek6, his court. 


eldeſt ſon, was appointed-to the command of ten 
thouſand horſe, to ſuppreſs ſome diſturbances in 
the province of Allahabad y, his ſecond ſon, Cip- 
per Shek6, was raiſed to the government of Be. 
har ; and Bahadur "be. ati _ _ of the 
prince, to manage rs e province. 
The Rana, Jeſſwint gh, who 3 to the 
intereſt of Dara, was to a higher degree of 
nobility... All means were uſed to attach the af. 
fe&tions of the grandees to the beir- apparent. 
Jaffier Chan, bean long for his abilities, was 
placed in the high office of viſier; Mobabet. was 
ſent to the government of Cabul, on account of 
his hatred to Aurungzebez and "the Rana, who 
had been ſaved from deſtruction at the interceſ- 
ſion of Dara, was gratified with the dich made. 
tale ae AI. e uf 
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In the Detan—M Nabe to Brampour — Battle of 
the Nirbiddy —Preparations and ob/tinacy of Dara 
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Gr Jehan, after a reign of: thirty years of 
proſperity, found himſelf ſuddenly involved in 
\— trouble and misfortune. The ſtorm had been 
Cauſe of long gathering: it was foreſeen, but nothing 


could prevent it from falling. The emperor, 
with abilities for buſineſs, was addicted to plea- 
ſure; and, though he was deciſive in the preſent 
moment, be was improvident of the future. His 
affection for his ſons was the ſource of the cala- 
mities which ſhook his empire. Pleaſed with 
their promiſing parts when young, he furniſhed 
them with opportunities for exerting their talents 
- the cabinet, as well as in the field; and when 

came, by their own merit, objects of pub- 
lc attention, it was dangerous, if not imprac- 
ticable, to reduce them into private ſtations. 


The 
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rouzed their ambition, and awakened 'th 
fears. They were to each other objects of terror, 


— ſyſtem of ſucceſſion to the crown 2 my 


as well as of envy. - They all looked 8 


with anxiety to the death of their father; and 
each ſaw in that gloomy point, either a throne er 
a grave. Tbeir hopes and fears {nereaſed with 
their growing age. They had provided them. 
ſelves againſt the eng event of his demiſe; 
and w%en he was feized with what was deemed a 
mortal difeaſe; they broke forth at once from 
that filent reſpect, hich their reverence- for the 
' perſon and authority of a parent bad W 
poſod on their mind. | 
| The means of ambition, which thelr reſ 


ranks in the empire bad placed in- the hands Gf b nee hy ref 


each of the ſons of Shaw Jehan, were great; "but 
their boldneſs to carry their ſchemes into execu- 
tion was greater ſtill. High-ſpirited' and intre- 
pid, they wiſhed for no objeR which" their natu- 
ral courage durſt not attempt to obtain: they 
were born for enterprize, and though beyond 
meafure ambitious, they loved danger more than 
power. Each was poſſeſſed of aàrmies and of 
treaſures: and, being rivals in fame as well as in 
inffuence, they loſt all affection for one another, in 


the more violent paſſions _ the mind. Dara, 6 | 


veſted with his claim of primogeniture, as well 
as with his father's declaration in favour of his 
ſuceeſſion, eonſtrued the ambition of his brothers 

into rebellion. Suſa, in poſſeſſion of Bengal, 
was carried by his pride to the reſolution of Kis. 
ing the whole empire: Aurungaèbe covered his 
ambition with motives of religion; and the vehe- 
ment Morid arrogated all to himſelf by his cou- 
rage. The figure which the brothers are to make 
in the fucceeding ſcenes, ſeems to demand a de- 

47 i of their — characters. e 
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A;D. Para, the eldeſt ſon of Shaw Jehan, was polite 
+ a in his converſation, affable, open and free. He 

1068, was eaſy of acceſs, acute in obſervation, learned, 

wn witty.and\graceful in all his actions. He pryed 
Character not into the ſecrets of others; and he had no 

of Dara. ſecret himſelf, but what he diſdained to hide. 

He came fairly upon mankind; he concealed no- 

thing from them, and he expected that faith 

which he freely gave. Active, lively, and full 

of fire, he was perſonally brave; and he forgot 

mis fortune in the vehemence of his mind; which, 
neglecting paſt evils, looked forward to future 

good. Though elevated with ſucceſs, he never 
was dejected by bad fortune; and though no be- 

liever in a particular providence, he met with all 

the incidents of life as if they had been immove- 

ably determined by Fate. In his public charac- 

ter, he was ſometimes moroſe, frequently haug 
ty, always obſtinate, and full of pride. Sel 

ſufficient in his opinions, he ſcarce could hear 

advice with patience; and all he required of his 
friends was implicit obedience to his commands. 

But, with this appearance of ill-nature, he was 

in his diſpoſition humane and kind; for though 

he was often paſſionate, his rage was not deſtruc- 

tive; and it paſſed ſuddenly away without leaving 

a trace of malice behind. In his private charac- 

ter Dara was, in every reſpect, unexceptionable. 

He was an indulgent parent, a faithful huſband, 

a dutiful ſon. When he returned at night to his 

family, the darkneſs which had covered his brow, 

throughout the day, was diſpelled ; his counte- 

nance was lightened up with joy, and his whole 

. converſation diſplayed a peculiar ſerenity and be- 

nevolence of diſpoſition. Though no enemy, 

from principle, to pleaſure, he was naturally vir- 

. tuqus; and he filled up his leiſure. time with 

ſtudy, inſtead. of thoſe enervating „ 
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which render the princes of dhe alt ele. 


nate. 


Suja was Mitten kr u allgofition! Wate to E 
cruelty, an enemy to N nb went * the execu —I— 
tion of juſtice, he had no 8 It perſons but Ot Sei. 
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when the natural tenderneſt is Ahern gave 
his mind a bias toward the unfortunate.” Though 
honeſt,” like his brother Dara, he was not ſo open 
and nee He never told a falſehood; but be did 

not always tell the whole of the truth. He was more 
tranquil, more cloſe and reſerved than OS and 

he was more fitted for the intrigues of party, and. 

that management which is neceſſary 1095 FAR the 
various paſſions of men to one point.” He was | 
generous to his friends; be did not diſdain to | 
hear their advice, though be, for the moſt” 4 ; 
followed his own judgment of things.” Was 

fond of pomp and magnificence; and much ace | 
to the pleafures of the haram.” Graceful 194 
active in his own perſon, he loved in Women that 
complete ſymmetry of limbs which rendered 
himſelf the favourite of the ſex; and Re Tpared 
no expence in filling his ſeraglio with ladies re. 
markable for their beauty and aceomplilhments. 

In their ſociety he ſpent too much of bis time; 
but the warmth of his conſtitution did not make 
him neglect the neceſſary” affairs of life,” During 
his long government of Bengal, he wen the af- 
fections of the people by the foftnels of his man- 
ners, and his exact and 1 rous execution of Jub- , 
tice; and the country Purer in commerce 


and agriculture, under the protection 'w which he 3 

invariably gave to induſtry. In batt he was 

brave; nor was de deſtitute of the talents neceſſa - 

ry for a general; and we moſt” atttibute his 

misfortunes in the field to the effetninacy of his' 

COR more than to his 0 own Want *, A | 
Fetz 4 I 1 4 
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D, The character of Aurungz2ebediffered in every. 
8. relpett from thoſe of his elder brothers. Deſti- 
568. tute of that graceful; appearance of perſon which 
rendered n as ſoon, as ſeen, be ag- 
| Of Av- quired, by addrels, that  influetice over mankind, 
ruigzebe. which, natufe had on them beſtowed... In_di 
Bon ſerious and melancholy, he eſtabliſhed an 
opinion of the ſolidity of his underſtanding,/even 
among thoſe who had no opportunity of being 
acquainted ; with, his great | talents. | haves ch 
accommodating, in his manner, he gained man- 
kind by flattering their pride; and he wrapt up 
bys behaviour in fuck plauſibility, that they attribut- 
d bis avi their own merit,. more than to 
his deſigns. His common ; converſation turned 
always on triſſes. In affairs of moment he was re- 
e e and full of diſſimulation, Reli- 
ion, the great engine of political impoſtors, | 
5 ofelſed in al its ſeverity. With it money 
= weak, and awed intoa kind of reverence for his 
perſon, the greateſt enemies of his power. Though 
not remarkable for humanity, he did not natoral- 
ly delight in blood; bat ambition was his darling 
paſlion, and before it vaniſhed all the ſofter feelings 
of the ſoul. + Fear, which renders other tyrants 
cruel, had no place in his breaſt ; but that pro- 
vident caution, which wiſhes to ſhut up every ac- 
ceſs to danger, made him careleſs about the lives 
of his rivals. He had a particular talent for 
kindling difſenſfizons among thoſe who oppoſed his 
deſigns ; and his art and cunning, were more de- 
: ſtructive to his enemies than big ſword. — 
Of Mead. Morad,-the youngeſt ſon pf Shaw Jehan, was 
by eonſtitution lively and full of fire. With too 
much levity for \bulineſs, he gave up bis time to 
mirth, action and amuſement; . He delighted in 
the chace; he was more fond of battle than of 
war. In riding, in bending the bow, in throwing 
| | the 


1 
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3 he met with few: that could equal him 


eee and he Was 
more deſirous of carrying the in the manly 
exerciſes of the field; than in t yes 


intrigu 
cabinet. He Aae abel: be gloried in 
keeping nothing ſecret. He thought it beneath 
his dignity ta command mankind by art; amd be 


. 


openly profeſſed,. that he diſdained to owe diſtine- 


tion to any thing but the ſword. Le polleſs a 
throne by the will of a parent, to owe it to bi 

ſaid Morad, „is unworthy ofen great! prince; 
and had not my brother ſupported: his pretenſions 
to the crown by atms, I would Gilda to Wear 
it.” In battle his ſoul Was a ſtranget to fear; 
he was even an enthuſiaſt in bis love of datiger, | 
and ſlaughter was his fauout ite paſtime. , In peace 
he was mild, though proud, Abberal, affable and 
humane. But his very virtues were weakneſs; 
and his fate furniſheg a melancholy probf, that 
an open generoſity of ſpitit is never a match for 
hypocriſy and | deceit! His ſplendid qualities, 
however, rendered him popular in the army; 


and Aurungzebe, : — his ſupetiority ELD 


of parts, owed, at laſt, his ſucceſs over Morad, 
as much, at leaſt to — as to his known-ta- 
lents. Such were tbe Aluſttious rener. for N 
the throne of their father. 

Sujag who had poſſeſſed tbe ba es + of Ben- 
gal for many years, was the firſt who appęared 
in the ſield, upon recęiting intelligence of the 
dangerous illneſs of Shaw Jehih. He :extuſed 
his meaſures by the violence of Dara. He was 
informed, that he had nothing to expect from 
his brother ſhould he poſſeſs the throne, but im- 


priſonment, or even death; and he affirmed, that 
neceſſity had rendered rebellion lawful. The re- 
ſources which Suja poſſeſſed, proiniſed ſucceſs 
"He had accumulated; treaſure, 


and 


to his enterpriſe. 
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A. D. and levied an army: and, though his agent at 
3653. court tranſmitted to him accounts of his father's 
1068. recovery, he affected not to credit the intelligence. 
ben he pitched! his tent in the field, he iſſued 
; out 'a''manifeſto, which bore that Shaw Jehan 
was dead; and that there were violent ſuſpicions 
of Dara's being acceſſary to his death. Though 
he received letters from the hands of his father, 
announcing his recovery, be alledged that they 
were a forgery by Dara to amuſe him, and to 
divert him from his intentions of revenging the 
death of the emperor on the parricide. The ene- 
mies of Dara contributed by their letters to make 
Suja perſiſt in his reſolu ion. 
Dara had the earlieſt intelligence of the deſigns 
of his brother; and he made the neceſſary prepa- 
rations againſt him. His ſon Soliman, had march- 
ed with ten thouſand horſe, to quell ſome diſturb- 
ances in the province of : Allahabad. : Dara'order- 
ed a reinforcement to fall down the Jumna, and 
to join Soliman, Raja Joy Singh and  Debere 
Chan commanded the detachment, and they had 
poſitive inſtructions, after: joining the prince, to 
ſtop the progreſs of Suja to the capital with the 
ſword. The emperor; however, repented of or- 
ders procured from him by the violence of Dara. 
He was averſe to a civil war; and he ſent: ſecret 
directions to Joy Singh to endeavour to induce 
Suja to return to his government of Bengal. L heſe 
directions were ſcarce diſpatched to the Raja, when 
advices arrived at court that the prince Morad, 
who commanded in the kingdom of Guzerat, 
was proclaimed emperor by che army; that the 
receiver- general of the Imperial revenues, in op- 
poſing the uſurpation, had been ſlain in battle; 
and that Morad, having negociated a conſidera- 
ble loan with the bankers of Ahmedabad, had 
gained money in his own nam 
| The 
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Ie intelligence of this ſecond rebellion haſten. R. . 
005 his meaſures. He wiſhed to be the A 
firſt of the competitors who ſhould arrive at the 1068. 
capital; and he therefore moved his camp to 
Benäris. When he was buſy in conſtructing a 89% fur- 
bridge of boats for eroſſing the Ganges, Solimàn fis camp, 
appeared in ſight on the oppoſite, ſhore with his 
army. A negociation was ſet on foot with 
by Joy Singh; and it was at laſt agreed, that the 
prince ſhould return to his government and * 
band his army. The active ſpirit of Soliman. did 
not reliſh this precarious pacification. Joy Singh,” 
without his participation, had ſettled the terms 
with Suja; and he did not think himſelf bound 
by a truce, in which he had no hand. He chang- 
ed his ground, and moved a few miles up the 
Ganges. The river, by an extraordinary drought, 
was remarkably low. Solimän, to the aſtoniſn- 
ment of every body, diſcovered-a ford by which 
the cavalry could paſs. The circumſtance was too 
favourable to the inelinations of the prince, not to 
be turned to immediate advantage. In the night 
he forded the river; and when aper Wee 
fell ſuddenly on Suja's camp: 
Suja, who conſidered the Ganges 2s an inſupe- and de- 
rable barrier, permitted himſelf-to' be completely . 
ſurprized. Ihe ſhouts of the army, and the claſhing 
of ſwords firſt rouzed him from fleep. He ſtarted 
from his bed, ſeized his arms, ruſhed forth and 
mounted his horſe. When he looked round him, 
he beheld nothing but confuſion and terror, flaugh- 
ter and flight. His voice was not heard in! the 
tumult; andif heard, it was not obeyed. The 
crowd around him was great; but his army was 
too much agitated by fear to be reduced to 3 
form. As no man could truſt to another, — 
endeavoured to provide for his own ſafety by 
flight. The ſlaughter of thoſe who ſtood, re- 
IS | tarded 
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A. D. tarded the enemy in their purſuit of the 
1555 Soja, with ſome of his — fought with 
courage; but they were driven into che riter; 
and the prince with great difficulty made hib eſcape 
ina canoe, and fell down the ſtream without 
ſtopping, till he reached Mongeer. Soliman, af- 
ter his victory, marched into Bengal, and be-. 
ſieged Suja in the fort of Mongeer. Bat we muſt 
turn our anteatich to n Wen of the 1 
| pire. 
3 e Abningtdbe;)4 a8 0 beth already. riiated, 
282 erben tor: Brampour after having finiſhed 
the war in Tellingana. He did not continue 
long in that city. He took up his reſidence in 2 
town in the neighbourhood of Dowlatabid; which 
he had rebuilt, and called after his own name 
Aurungabad. In this place he received the firſt 
news of his father's illneſs; but three months 
elapſed before he heard any further intelligence 
from court. Dara, who was reſolved to eſtabliſh 
himſelf firmly on the throne in caſe of the demiſe 
of his father, had placed guards on all the ferries 
and highways; at the ſame time iſſuing orders to 
all the officers of the cuſtoms, and the commanders 
of diltrifts, to ſtop all letters and travellers. 
_ Theſe circuniſtances induced Aurungaebe to be- 
lieve that his father was dead; and he began to 
levy forces for his own ſecurity. - In the midſt 
of his preparations, letters were received from 
Morad, who commanded in Guzerat. That 
prince informed Aurungzebe that Dara had uſurp- 
ed the throne, and was taking meaſures for cutting 
off his brothers: + He therefore propoſed that they 
ſhould join in their own defence. [Aurutgzebe 
embraced: Morad's propofal with joy. He knew 
his own ſuperior abilities, which were more than 
z match for the open valour of Morad;z and he 
—_— that if by his aſſiſtance he could defeat 
Dara, 
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Anegocistion with Moräd was opened, and the 


Prong who had been diſmiſſed from the 


of viſier by Dara, arrived in the mean time from Gains 


Agra in the Decan. Shaw Jehin inaving diſap- over 
proved of that lord's being turned out of his de- 


partment, endeavoured to gratify him in fome other 
way j and had, for that putpoſe, given him the 
command of a confiderable body of troops, to 
reduce ſome places which {till held out in the 
lately conquered ptovinces. Dara, who was jea- 
lous of Jumla's known attachment to Aurung- 


zcbe, kept bis family in the capital as the hoſtages 
of his faith. Jumla, pitching his camp in the 
neighbourhood of — was informed of 
— — preparations for war. He ſent him 


a meſſage, informing him that the emperor ws 
recovered, and had reſumed the reins of govern- 
ment. The prince, aſtoniſſied at the coldneſs of 


Jumla, ſent to demand a conference: but that 
lord, fearing the ſpies of Dara who were diſperſed 


over the camp, reſuſed to wait upon — who 
was arming againſt his ſovereign. - + 


Aurungebe penetrated into the eaufe! of this Ine 


cautious — A He knew that he was attached 
to his intereſt; and that it was only the fear of 


Dara's reſentment againſt Bis family, prevented 
him from joining with alacrity in his-own views. 
He — had recourſe to art. Mahommed 
Mauzim, the ſecond ſon of Aurungzebe, wus a 


Freat favourite with Jumla. That prince was 


ſent to viſit him with proper inſtru@tions from his 


father. Mauzim, who was then about ſeventeen 


years of age, poſſeſſed à part of Avrungz@be's 
addreſs. He waited upon jqumia in his tent, 
without any previous notice, and was received 
with great kindneſs and diſtinction. When night 


i» 
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A. P. was coming on, Jumla put the prince in mind of 
Be. the time; and Mauzim told him, that having 
| 1068. waited upon him without either the permiſſion or 
knowledge of his father, he was afraid of return- 
ing without the cuſtomary honour of being at- 
tended by the perſon to whom he had paid the 
viſit. Jumla, who was aſhamed of being defec- 
tive in point of. politeneſs, agreed to accompany 
Mauzim home. When they came to the prince's 
apartment, Jumla ſignified his intention of re- 
turning; he was, however, perſuaded to enter. 
Mauzim' retired, and his father appeared. He 
earneſtly inſiſted, that Jumla, with the army under 
his command, ſhould join in his deſigns upon the 
throne. That lord excuſed himſelf, on account 
of his family, who were in the hands of Dara. 
It was at length agreed, that the perſon of Jumla 
ſhould be ſeized; and an order iſſued for confiſ- 
cating all his effects. This expedient ſecured him 
the 'reſentment of both parties; and a-'door 
of reconciliation was left open, which ever'fide 
ſhould prevail. The troops, ſoon after the impri- 
ſonment of their general, youre the ſins of 
Aurungzebe. 
Marches On the ſixteenth of February, 1658, 2&urting- 
— z be marched from Aurungabad with twelve thou- 
ſand horſe; leaving his ſecond ſon Mauzim with 
a ſofficient/ force for the protection of the 
Decan, from whence he intended to derive his 
ſupplies for the war. Nijabut Chan, deſcended in 
a direct line from "Timur, commanded his van- 
guard, and took the route of Brampour. He 
himſelf followed wich the main body, and arrived 
on the firſt of March at that place. He remained 
at Brampour near a month, for an anſwer to the 
diſpatches which he had ſent” to Guzerat to his 
brother. His propoſals to that prince were fo 
obviouſly hypocritical, that only the open ſpirit of 
Morid, 
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no guile in others, could befor a moment deceived. 
He profeſſed in his letters, that he had always 


a 4239 
Morad, who, being full of honeſty himſelf, ſoſpectech a;D. 


1648, 


07 


been his affectionate friend; that Dara, from his 


natural weakneſs, was incapable of holding the reins 
of government, beſides that he was from princi- 
ple indifferent about all religion; that Suja, with 


abilities little ſuperior to Dara, was a heretic, 


or me, continues Aurungzèbe, I have 
ong ſince dedicated myſelf to the ſervice of God. 
I deſire only for that ſafety and tranquillity which 
ſuits the fervency of my devotion. - But J will, 
with my poor abilities, aſſiſt Morad to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of a ſceptre, which the united wiſhes of the 
people of Hindoſtan have already placed in his 
hand. Morad , may then think of his faithful 
Aurungzebe, and aſſign him a quiet retreat, for 
paſſing the remainder of his life in the auſterities 
of religion.” E | 27 | 


and by conſequence © unworthy of the crown. 
cc 
l 


* — 


Morid, who, with his ſplendid qualities, was His ma, 


nagement 


ſelf conceited and vain, aſcribed Aurungzebe's 
moderation to his own ſuperior merit. He wrote 
back to his brother, that he was ready to join 
him with all his forces; and, for that purpoſe, 
was preparing to march from Ahmedabad; On 
the twenty - ſecond of March, Aurungzebe having 
received the diſpatches of Morad, left the city of 
Brampour, and took the route of Ugein, where 
the brothers had preconcerted to join their forces. 


Arriving on the banks of the Nirbidda, he was 


informed that the Maraja, Jefſwint Singh, had, 
on the part of Dara, taken | poſſeſſion of Ugein, 
with ſeventy thouſand horſe. He was beyond 
meaſure aſtoniſhed, that the enemy had not ſent 


apart of his army to guard the paſſage of the 


river, which might have ſtopt his progreſs. He, 
hwertr, with his ſmall force durſt not croſi it; 
. | and 


of 


orad. 
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A D and be encamped on the appaſite banka in pere 
ey. aus eupectation of the arrival of Morkd. 
% The Maraja, inſtead of attacking ebe 
wich a: force that promiſed à certain 
ar the N when he had advanced within ten miles of the 
bidda. rebels, took poſſeſſion of à woody hill, on the 
Db top of which there was an extenſive plain. In 
1 this place he intrenched his army; and contented 
himſelf with detaching flying ſquadrons to awe 
the enemy from eroſſing hop river. The canduRt 
of the Maraja, who was perſonally brave, pro. 
ceeded in a great meaſure from his pride and ar. 
rogance. He was heard to ſay, That he waited 
for the junction of the brothers, that he might 
in one day triumph over two Imperial princes. 
Aurungzebe owed his ſafety to this unaccount- 
able folly. His fmall army, when he arrived an 
the banks of the Nirbidda, was ſo much fatigued 
with the march, and ſpent with the exceſſive heat 
of the weather, that he might be routed by an 
inconſiderable force. 
Joinedby A few days after Aurungzebe's arrival at the 
"on" Nirbidda, the van of 'Morad's army entered his 
camp. When they were firſt ſeen, on a rifing 
ground near the army of Aurungzebe, the ene- 
my ſtruck his tents, and advanced toward the 
banks of the river. Aurungzebe diſpatched a 
meſſenger to haſten Morad, who was {till about 
fifteen miles diſtant. . He himſelf, in the mean 
time, reſolved to take the preſent opportunity to 
paſs the river, which by the late extreme drought 
had become fordable. He placed, therefore, his 
| artillery, which was worked by ſome Frenchmen 
in his ſervice, on a riſing ground, and entered 


the river in columns, under his own fire. The 
| Maraja, truſting to the height of the banks and 


his advanced-guard, who were alread _ engaged 


with the enemy, contented himſelf drawing 
up 
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op his army y in order of battle at a diſtance. Au- A. D. 


— Grows 


forced the paſſage of the river, + a 


wle on its bank; and the next day he was 1068, 


joined 
dic The brothers, after a long conference, 
reſolved to attack the enemy by the dawn of the 
whilſt orders were ſent to the forces 
— who were not yet arrived, i bold 
— in readineſs for action 
The Maraja, by his ſcouts, being pri wy 


Morkd, who had left his army on their wr 


defeats the- 


the motions of the rebels, was ready to receive Naraja. 


them. He drew up, before day-light, his army 
in order of battle, to be ready to accommodate 
his diſpoſitions afterwards to the appearance of the 
_ enemy's line. He accordingly began the action 
with the Mogul cavalry, but theſe were ſoon re- 
pulſed by the veteran troops of Aurungzebe. 
The — who foreſaw the diſcomfiture of the 
Moguls, — behind them the front of thirty 
— of his native troops the Raſaputs, in 
whom he chiefly confided. Aurungzebe, upon 
ſeeing this formidable body, drew back from the 
purſuit, and reſtored his line. The Maraja ad- 
vanced with impetuoſity, and the prince met him 
half-way. The ſhock was extremely violent; 
and the rebels were on the point of giving way, 
when Morad, with his troops, juſt arrived on 
the field, attacked the enemy. in fla Ihe vie- 
tory was ſnatched from the hands of the Rajaputs: 
their prince diſdained to fly. The wings were 
broken and ruined ; but the centre, animated by 
the preſence of their prince, ſtood its ground. 
Slaughter and danger increaſed every report 

Morad was. irreſiſtible on the right flank; 
Aurungzebe, who had been on the point of _ 
treating, advanced again to the charge. The 
Rajaputs behaved with their uſual bravery; but 
they were furrounded on all fides. I 
me 
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became mixed and undiſt inguiſned. Friends were 
miſtaken for foes; and foes for friends. Uncer- 
tainty would have ſuſpended the ſword, but fear 
made it fall every where. About the ſetting of 
the ſun, the field, covered with ten thouſand dead 
bodies on the fide of the enemy, was left to Au- 
rungzebe and Morad.: The Maraja, after the 
battle was over, drove his chariot, by way of bra- 
vado, quite round the army of the victors; and 


when it was propoſed to Aurungzèbe that a party 


Maſculine 
behaviour 

of the Ma- 
raja's wife. 


ſhould be detached in purſuit of that prince, 
% No,” he replied, let the wounded boar have 

time to fly.“ 67 A e 41. 
The bad ſucceſs of the Maraja proceeded not 
more from his own folly, than from the addreſs 
of Aurungzebe. That prince had his emiſſaries 
in the Imperial camp, who inſinuated to the rigid 
Mahommedans, that ſhould the Maraja prevail, 
their religion would be at an end in India. The 
Moguls accordingly made but a faint reſiſtanee; 
and the whole weight of the action fell upon the 
Rajaputs. The Maraja, after his defeat, was 
aſhamed to appear at court. He retreated to his 
own country; but his wife, a woman of a maſcu- 
line ſpirit, diſdained to receive a huſband not. co- 
vered with victory. She ſhut the gates of her 
caſtle againſt him. He in vain remonſtrated, that, 
though unſucceſsful, he had fought with the brave 
ry of his anceſtors, as appeared from the num- 
ber of the ſlain. *© The ſlain,” faid ſhe, * have 
left Jefſwint without an excuſe. To be. defeated 
is no new thing among the Marajas, but to ſur- 
vive a defeat is new. Deſcended from their blood, 
adopted by marriage into their houſe, - they left 
their glory in the hands of Jeſſwint, and he has 
tarniſhed it with flight. To be the meſſenger of 
the ruin of his armies, to ſhow to the world that 
he fears death more than diſgrace, is now Aa” + 
e 


of che real ſtate of the court of Agra. If. 
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as employment uf my huſhand. But I PM 
— haſband. te anc:impoſtor; that knocks at, our 
gates. Jſeſſwint is no — The blood of ki 
me pn loſs'-of: rw D | 
ral pile! join in c my depar 
lord. To ſudh a pitch of entbuſiaſm had this 
woman carried her ideas of valobr, She herſelf 
was the daughter of the late Rana, and J eſſw int 
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was of the ſame family. Hey however, prevailed 


upon het to open then gate of the caſtle, ' bycpro- 
miſing that he would devy a new army, and rec: 


ver from Aurungzebe the glory-which 10 don | 


to that prince. Wy 6 1.97 $f # 4.27) 10 13 1180 


The princes, Aten their victory over hs Mara- Abting- 


entered Ugein in triumph. Morad, h 


that city; but Aurungaebe convinced him that it 
was neceſſary to refreſh the t lor a few days, 


him; that time ſnhould be given to their victory to 
work upon the fears of the enemy. ““ Beſides,” ſaid 
Aurungzebe, there are thirty thouſand men in 
— ſaon, whom I intend to gain, over 
to my intereſt before we ſhall again The 
true ule of this delay vas 4 want of information 


war the ſovereign, Aurungzebe deine duet 
carrying all before him, on account of the un· 
popularity of that prince among the nobility 3 
but if the rein of government-had; reverted into 
the hands of Shaw Jehan, Who was, in a manner, 
adored: both hy the army andi the people, hey was 
fore that even his ou ttoops would deſert him in 
a day of battle. He bad i ſent! privxately expreſſes 
Den d hel waited for their 


after the fatigues bf à dong march; and the teils 
of anobſtinateaction . e at the fame time informed 


zebe Ice 
mains at 


| — — was unwi to ſtop in Usein. 
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'D. The news of the battle near the Nirhidda ar- 
_ rived, in the mean time, at court. Dara was ens! 
1068, raged at the Moguls, from whole. cowardice-ap 

ad perfidy the rebels derived their ſucceſs.) The em- 
Perp ex ty peror himſelf was perplened beyond | meaſure. 
of th em He was ſenſible of the determined neſolution af 
his rebel ſons: he dreaded the violence of Dara. 
He faw nothing but mis fortune before bim, and 
fome dreadful calamity hanging over himſelf and 
his family. The eager preparations of: Dara for 
another battle, alarmed him as much as: the ap- 
proach of the rebels. A victory would: — 
Dara maſter of the empire: a defeat vould throw 
© himſelf into the hands of thoſe whom he oppoſed. 
His mind flew from one reſolution to another, and 
| he could fix on none. The proſpect was gloomy 
before him; and ſeeing no point on which he 
could reſt his hopes, he left all to chance. 
Preporati- - Dara, with the natural activity and vehemence 
7a of this temper, prepared, with redaubled our, 
for the field. He paſſed like a flame th — 
capital, and kindled thouſands into an — 
equal to his own. | When the firſt neus of the 
defeat of the Maraja came to court, Dara ſent 
an expreſs to his ſon Solimän, who: beſieged 
Suja in Mongeer. He deſired him to niake the 
beſt terms which the urgency of the times would 
admit with Suja, and to return to Agra by forced 
marches. A negociation was opened accordingly 
with the beſieged prince. His W made 
him liſten, witk eagerneſa, to a tr | Solimany 
in the name of the emperot, ated him in 
the government of Bengal, after having exaſted 
from him a ſolemn promiſe of taking no further 
part in the war. He bimſelf marched; night and 
day, to reinforce his father; and had he arrived 
in time, Aurungzebe might have given his hopes 
to the wind. Soliman was then in the _— 
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* - fixth-year of his graceful in his perfon, and 
4 gate . bis = Nature ſeetned to have . 4 


formed him for war. He was brave in Qian, 1068, 
ſedate, and pofſefling himſelf in the greateſt dan or 
7 He was generous in his difppfition, liberal 
his feritienenty, „ to his friends, banane 
to hs enemies. poſſeſſed the fire and warmth 
ol Dara without his weaktieffes ; the prudence of 
Aurungztbe without his meanneſs and deceit. / 
The Imperial army, in the mean time, marched who 


- out of A | under the conduct of Dara. The 8 

emperor became more and more perplexed, P 
matters approached to a deciſton. He knew 35-22% 
that the nobles loved not Dara: he knew that th 


beſt troops were abſent with Solimän. One ex- 
pedient only. remained, and chat, if followed, 
would have inſured _— ordered the 1 
a rial tent to be pitehed out the walls; 
5 „ that he would take the field In per on 

inſt the rebels. - His friends ſaw an end to his 
troubles in this reſolution. His own Pace „ 
man would die in defence of bis. and | 
even the troops of Aurungzebe an Mord had 
- openly declared, that they would not draw their 
ſwords againſt Shaw Jehan. The infatuation n 
Dara prevented his father's deſigns. He' had” | 
recourſe to intreaty, and when that failed, to 
commands. The emperor, whoſe intellects had 
2 in ſome meafure impaired by his illneſs, 
Was, at firſt, ſhocked at the 1 of Dara. 
That prince,” whoſe filial piet ren grea 55 
than his ambition, e en 5 father. 
threw himſelf at his feet, and earneſtly requeſted 
that he would not endan . his health by 8 
the field; as, upon his life, the proſperity of the 
eapire a wt/Se of in days af i» much trouble. 

The emperot, having yielded to the intreaties of Charge gf- 


Dara conjured him, Ee bent on war, to avoid his father, 


Ul 
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25 1 i APA to action till the arrival of his ſon. Ihe 
” 2 ignity of his fate prevailed: alſo over this 
* 87 - REAP He ſaid. not a word to his father; but 
EO bis countenance, expreſſed chagrin and diſcontent. 
e Then go, my ſon.“ faid Shaw Jehan, but re- 
turn not without victory to me. Misfortune ſeeins 
dodarken the latter days of your father; add not to 
his grief by preſenting yourſelf before him in 
your diſtreſs, leſt he may be induced to Jay, 
That prudence, as well as Rs, were wanting 
to Dara.” The prince bad ſcarce parted with his 
father, when news arrived of the. march of the 
rebels from the city of Ugein. Dara . placed 
- himſelf at the head of the army, which conſiſted 
of one hundred thouſand horſe, with. a thouſand 
pieces of cannon. , He advanced haſtily to dhe 
banks of the river | Chunbul, which is twenty miles 
from, Agra. A ridge of mountains, which extegd 
themſelves to Guzerat, advance into the plain 
| country, along the Chunbul, to within twenty- 
_ tive miles of the tiver Jumna; and this paſs, Da- 
ra occupied with ſtrong lines, ſtrengthened by 
x redoubts, which were mounted with artil 
Aurung- -. Dara had not long remained behind his lines, 
robe turns when the princes, on the firſt of June, appeared 
the Ipe, on the oppoſite bank of the Chunbul, and pitched 
EN their camp within ſight of the Imperial army. 
; Aurungzebe reconnoitred the ſituation of the ene- 
my, but he was not to be forced, His army con- 
filed not of forty thouſand men; and they were 


fatigued wich the, heat of the weather and the 
length of their march. But there was no time 
to de loſt. Elen covered with laurels, was 


approaching falt with the flower of the Imperial 
army, to ſupport his father's, cauſe. No hopes 
"preſented themſelves to Aurungzebe ;. and he be- 
came, of a ſudden,, ſullen, melancholy, and per- 
plexed. To1 retreat was ruin: to advance deſtruc- 
tion. He was loſt in ſuſpence. Morid, with 
9 his 


et | . ö 1 rr | | , 
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— of arduous- uridertakitige, was for | A. xD.” 
| the lines; but a letter from Saia, the 16 

— Aſiph Jah, and who was third in com- A 
mand in the Imperial army, broke off that mea 
ſure, by preſenting 'a better to the brothers. 
This —— lord informed Aurungizbe, that 


to attempt the lines would be folly, and that the 

only means left him was to leave his camp - ſtand-: 

ing to amuſe Dara, and to march through the 

hills by a bye - road, which two chiefs, who were 

directed to attend him in the evening, would 

point out. The princes cloſed with the propoſal.” 

The guides joined them in the evening, and they 

5 with the greateſt ſilence, leaving their 

tents, baggage, and artillery” under a ſtrong 

, whowere to amuſe the enemy. The army” 

moved about thirty miles that night; and the 

next day they were diſcovered by che ſcouts of prag or- 

Dara, in full march toward Agra. _ . 
Dara decamped from his lines with Srochplinthini 5. 

lea the greater part of his/cannon behind — 
By a forced march he puſhed between the 

and the capital; and on the fourth of June, he 

preſented — before the rebels. On the 

morning of the fifth, the prince ordered the army 

to be formed in order of battle. Ruſtum Chan, 

an experienced general from Tartary, marſhalled- 3 

the field. The artillery was placed in the —4 570 

joined together with chains to prevent the 

of the cavalry of the enemy. Behind the 8 

ry ſtood a number of camels, mounted with ſmall” 

ſwivels, which the riders of each camel, without 

lighting, could charge and diſcharge wich eaſe. 

In the rear were drawn up the muſqueteers in 

three lines; and the two wings were formed of 

the, cavalry, armed with bows and arrows toge- 

ther with fabres. One third of the cavalry form- 

ed the reſerve behind the lines. Dara placed 

Ame in the center, mounted on 83 elephant, 


wos from 
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A., D., from which he could command a view of the 
. field. -The treacherous Shaiſta took the com- 
mand of the right wing; and that of che left was 
2 deſtined by Hara for Raum. That officer, who 
was acknowledged the moſt experienced dom 
mander in Hindoſtan, was actually at the head of 
the army. He bore the commiſſion of „ 
general, and all orders were iſſued by him: He 
repreſented to Dara, before the action commenced, - 
that he intended to place himſelf at the head of 
the reſerve in the tear, where he might direct 
the movements of the field, and iſſue out his or- 
ders as the circumſtances of affairs might require. 
« My poſt,“ ſaid Dara, “is in the front of bat- 
tle; and I expect that all my friends ſhall partake 
of my danger, if they wiſh to ſhare” the glory. 
which I hope to obtain.” The generous and in. 
trepid ſpirit of Ruſtum was offended at this reflec · 
tion. He anſwered with a ſtern countenance and 
a determined tone of voice, The front of 
battle has been always my poſt, though | never 
contended for an pak and if I wiſhed to 
change it to-day, it was from an anxiety for the 
fortune of Dara.” The prince was ſtruck with 
the impropriety of his own conduct. He endes 
voured to perſuade Ruſtum to remain at the head 
of the reſerve 3 but he went e hearing, and 
placed himſelf in the front of the left er 25 
Autungzebe, on the other hand, having mar- 
ſhalled his army into order of battle, requeſted of 
Morad to take the command of the center. He 
commitred the left wing to his ſon Mahommed, 
and he placed himſelf on the right. Morkd was 
aſtoniſhed, and pleaſed at the aſs with which' 
Aurungzebe aſſigned to him the poſt of honour. 
But the crafty prince had two reaſons for his con- 
duct. Morad was haughty, he had aſſumed the 
Imperial titles, and though, out of a pretended __ 
W to his father, he had laid them 


down, 


SAN IEA 


| Jour to the? rohe. It was not the bufmeſd of A. p. 
— 


4 


Aurungz#be to offend bim at this critical june- 
ture. But 


Ruſtum commanded the left wing of the —_— 
and he was the moſt renowned general of t 


times. He had paſſed many years in the ſervice 


of the Tartars and Perſians, being bred up to the 
field from his youth, in which he had almoſt emi- 
nently diſtinguiſhed himſelf. He had been preſent 
in one hundred general actions; he was habitu- 
ated to danger, and perfect maſter of his on 
mind in the moſt deſperate fituations. Aurung- 
zebe thetefore could not truſt the experience of 
Ruſtum, againſt the conduct of any but his o. 


Both lines began how to move from wing to The battle 
wing; and the artillery opened on both ſides. begins. 
Nuffum advanced, on the left, with a haſty pace, 
directing the march of his troops by the motion 


of his ſword. Aurungzebe ordered a part of bis 
artillery to point toward Ruſtum; and that ge- 
neral received a cannon-ball in his breaſt, when 
he had advanced within five yards of the enemy. 
The whole wing ſtopt at the fall of Ruſtam t but 
Sitterſal, one of the chiefs of the Rajaputs, at 


the head of five thouſand horſe, fell in, ſword in 


hand, with Aurungzebe. Shaw Mahommed, 


who commanded under the prince, oppoſed the 


Rajaputs with great bravery. A ſharp conflict 
en wy ; and 44 began to file off, when 
their leader engaged perſonally with Shaw Mahom- 
med. The Rajaputs ſtrove to cover their chief, 
but in vain; he was cut down by the ſabre of 
L whole wing fell into diſorder, 
but did not fly; and a promiſcuous laughter co- 
veted the field with dead. 128 a i 


Dara, mounted on his elephant, in the mean Dara's 


his other reaſon was equally prudent. 


deviating ar. 


* 


a time advanced with the Centre. He was obſerved bravery. 


by 
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A. D. by bis army to look, over all che line, and the) 
2 gathered courage from his intrepid demeanor... 
part of the,enemy!s Wen was oppoſed to ihe 
i point where Dara advanced. A heavy 
Was kept up, and his ſquadron fell into a kind of 
diſorder; z but when be waved his hand for them 
to advance, they. reſumed their xanks, and follow- 
ed him with ardour, Before he could- come to 
. blows with the enemy, a ſecond, volley, occaſioned 
a ſecond diſorder; i He however ſtood. up on his 
elephant, and, without any change i in his coun- 
tenance, called out with a loud voice to advance 
with ſpeed. He himſelf, in the mean time, fell 
in with the firſt line of Morad. He ruſhed 
through with his elephant, and opened a way for 
his horſe, who, preſſing into the heart 85 the 
enemy, commenced a great ſlaughter. 
eee The whole centre under Markd was 1 
23 and the prince himſelf was covered with wounds. 
He endeavoured to lead his troops again to the 
charge; but they were deaf to his commands. 
He ordered his elephant to be driven among the 
thickeſt of the enemy; being determined to fall 
with his fortune, or, by a brave example, to te- 
animate his flying troops with hopes of recoveri 
the day. His boldneſs was attended with ſucce 
His ſquadron ſeeing the enemy ſurrounding their 
prince, were aſhamed of their terror, and poured 
around him. Arib Daſs, an Indian chief, ee 
ſtrove to reach Morad with his ſword ; but 
did not ſucceed, on account of the height of the 
elephant. He, however, cut the; pillars which 
ſupported the roof of the Amari or caſtle, which 
falling upon the prince, incumbered him in ſuch | 
a manner, that he could not defend; himſelf. _ He 
however diſengaged himſelf, and dealt death with 
his arrows on every ſide. In, the mean time 
| TOR, the ſon of Aurungzebe, was EY 


co SHAW JT EHAN 


his ben ders from the left to the affiſtan ce Al 
f Morad, He came up when the prince was in Hig 

the greateſt danger. | Freſh ſpirit was given to 10. 

the troops of Morad, and Dara received a check. 
The battle now "raged with redoubled fury. Dara, by 

The elephant of Morid, rendered outrageous By an. 3 

wounds, ruſhed forward through the columns * 

the enemy. Mahommed, aſhamed of being left 

behind, followed him with eat ardour. . Dara 

did not retreat, He gave his orders with appa- 

rent compoſure, But à cannon-ball havin taken 

off the head of his foſter-brother, who ſat with 

him on the elephant, he was almoſt blinded with 

the blood. A rocket, at the ſame time, paſſin ah, 


by his ear, ſinged his turban ; a ſecond follow 
and having ſtuck in the front of the Amari, burſt, 
and broke it all pers. His colour was ſeen 
then to change. e lord who drove the elephant | 
obſerved an alteration in the. prince; and, whe: 
ther through perſonal fear, or for the fafety of 
his maſter, is uncertain, retreated a few paces. 
Dara reprimanded him with ſeverity; but tdùe 
- miſchief was already done. His ſquadrons faw 
the retreat of the prince; and their ſpirit fla 
ged. He however ordered the driver to turn 1 
elephant toward the enemy, but that lord repre- 
ſented to bim, that now, being marked out b 
the rebels, it were better for him to mount his 
horſe, and purſue the fugitives, for that now 
very few remained on the field. He alighted; 
but there was no horſe to be found. He fought 
for ſome time on foot. Ar length he mounted 
a horſe whoſe rider had been killed, 

Almoſt the whole of both arinies had now lelt is defeat 
the field. Not a thouſand men remained with a 
Dara, and ſcarce one hundred horſe with Au- 
rungzebe and Moraàd. The latter however fought 
with increaſing ardour. His L ſon, of about 

7 eight 
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eight years of age, far with him upon the ele- 
l 5 covered with his ſhield, and 
dealt his arrows around on the enemy. Aurung- 


Abe, having in vain endeavoured to rally his fly 


8 
ſquadrons, advanced with fifty horſemen to We af 
fiſtance of Morid, hoping more for an hondur- 


able death than for a victory. It was at the very 
| Inſtant that he came to blows with the imperial 
om 


iſts, that the unfortunate Dara diſmount 
his elephant. His ſquadrons who had ſtill adhered 
to that prince, ſeeing the elephant retreating 
with the Imperial ſtandard, thought that Dara 
had been killed. The cauſe for which we 3 
in their opinion, no longer exiſted. They 
took themſelves to flight; and when Dara had 
mounted his horſe, he found the field bare of all 
his troops. He fled with precipitation, and the rebel 
aeg found themſelves at the head of only two 

undred horſemen, in poſſeſſion of an unexpected 
victory. | 

This battle, in which many thouſands were 


lain on both ſides, was loſt to Dara by an ac- 


cident; though that prince was guilty of 


previous follies, which made men forbode nb 


good to his arms. Had he fat on his elephant u 
few minutes longer, the princes his brothers 
would have been involved in thoſe irretrievable 
misfortunes which now ſurrounded him. But his 
evil ſtars prevailed. He who never received 
counſel before, was ruined by hearkeni 

to advice; and Aurungzebe, who had placed his 


hopes on art and intrigue, owed, at laſt, his ſuc- 


cels to his valour. Dara, like a deſperate gam- 
Þbler, threw all upon throw; and when Fortune 
favoured him in that, he turned the dye for his 


foes. Had he permitted Shaw Jehin to have 


taken the field, his brothers would ſcarce 


have dared to negociate for their lives; had he 


. waited 
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waited for his gallant ſon, it would not have been A. 1 
a conteſt but a flight. But ambition had dazzled 

the eyes of Dara, and he could not ſee things in aq 
their proper light. Had the emperor appeared at * | 
the head of his forces, his power would be at 

an end. Had Solimin arrived freſh from the 
conqueſt of Suja, the glory of victory would have 

reſted upon that prince. Dara, unfortunately 

for himſelf, was, from his love of power, afraid 

of his father ; and, from the deſire of fame, en- 

vious of the renown of his ſon. 
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Refgection.— Dara appears before his father Hi, 
flight to Delhi—The army deſerts Soliman Shek6 
—Shaifta Chan condemned to death—Reſcued— 
The confederate princes appear before Agra— 
Aurungzebe writes to his father — Conference ba- 
tween him and the princeſs Jebandra His art- 
ful conduct By a fratagem ſeizes the citadel and 
the emperor—Deceives Mordd— Marches with 
him in purſuit of Dara—Seizes and impriſons 
Mordd—Purſues Dara — Mounts the throne 7 
Delb.— Reflections on hit conduct — The news 


bis acceſſion brought to Shaw Jebln—Charadter 
of that prince. 


2555 Tur deciſive battle, which quaſhed for ever 

1% the hopes of Dara, and gave the crown of Hin- 
\—— doſtan to Aurungzebe, was fought within ſixteen 
Reflice= miles of Agra. The viQor, aſtoniſhed at a piece 
tions... of good fortune which he did not expect, purſued 
not his engmies beyond the field. The fugitives 
on both ſides had rallied, in the rear of the ſmall 
parties who continued the action, and preſented 
a ſhew of firmneſs, without any inclination of re- 
newing the combat, To an unconcerned ſpecta- 


tor 


need H AN- VESAN. 


which party had prevailed. The flight on each 
ſide was equal; and the field was left, by both 


235 
tor it would have been difficult to determine à p. 


15 
1 
1008. 


armies, to the dead. But Dara was congquered = 


in his own mind; he paſſed ſuddenly through the 
half. formed lines of his rallied army, and men, 
who wanted but an excuſe for flight, relinquiſhed 
their ground with precipitation. Avurungzebe 


was firſt convinced of his victory by its conſe- 


quences; but whether from policy or fear is un- 
certain, he forbore to advance towards Agra. 
He gave time to his troops to recover from their 
terror; as well as room to his enemies to increaſe 
their panic: beſides, the affairs of his rival were 
not deſperate. Should the emperor take the field 
in perſon, the rebel princes, notwithſtanding the 
advantages which they had obtained, would have 
-vaniſhed from his preſence. But his diſtemper 


had not left Shaw Jehan, and: he was 3 


with the indolence of age. 
The emperor; had fat all * in anxious 
tation, in the tower over that gate of the citadel b 


which looked toward the field of battle. Parties cher 


of fugitives: had often alarmed his fears; but the 
expreſſes from Dara, during the time of action, 


had as oſten reſtored his hopes. The prince at 


length came to the foot of the wall, with marks 
of his on defeat. To mention the reſult of tlie 


battle was ſuperfluous; his appearance betrayed 


mis fortune. The rebels, 1 perceive, have pre- 
vailed,” ſaid Sbaw Jehan with a ſigh; ( but 
Dara Sheks: muſt Have — erm other cauſe than 
fear for his flight.” — replied the prince, 

there is a cauſe... 100 1 — Sbaiſta Chan 
have loſt the empire, but let him not eſcape un- 
puniſhed. Tbe emperor bent his eyes to tlie 
ground, and for · ſome time uttered not one word; 
zune ſtarting up, he ſaid, What 


means 


» Dara 2p 
re his "8 
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A.D. pn writers — To defend theſe walls, 


1688. 


replied the p „ You deceive yourſelf,” 
faid Shaw Jehiny * 4 walls are no defence to thoſe. 


p bo have failed in the field.“ Having 


nb waritty Hopedernd: tie bytinddes - 


to remove. He then adviſed Dara to ſet out im- 
mediately for Delhi. He told him, That the go- 
vernor of that city ſhould have orders to ſupply 


him with all the public mone 3 his poſſoſſion; 
and that an expreſs ſhould — — diſ- 
patched to his ſon Soliwian, to march along the 
northern banks of the Ganges, and to join him 
in the province of Doab, which A between chat | 
river and the Jumna. | 

Dara, approving of this advice, retired to his 
own palace, and made preparations for his im- 
mediate flight. He loaded all his elephants and 
chariots with his women and ſlaves ; and for want 
of beaſts of burden, he imprudently left his trea- 
ſure behind. About midnight, the unfortunate 
prince iſſued out of Agra, mounted on horſeback, 
accompanied by a few' menial ſervants. One of 
the pikemen who attended him, had the infolence 
to ride cloſe by his fide, and to murmur in bis 
ears concerning the loſs which he himfelf ſuſtained 
by ſuch an abrupt departure. Dara was enraged | 
at this ſudden mark of his own fallen condition. 
„ Slave!“ ſaid he, ** murmur not at your fate. 


Bebold me, whe but yeſterday commanded ar- 


mies, reduced thus low, and forget your own 
trivial misfortunes.” Behold me, who am called 
t as Darius,” alluding to his oon name, 
<« obliged to fly by night, and be filent eoncern- - 
ing your fate. The pikeman was ſtruck by the 
reproof. He ſhrunk back, and the other ſervants 
wept. One of them was fo much enraged that 
he prepared to chaſtiſe the flave ; but Dara inter- 
pony Ga, <<. Farbear! the friends of the un- 
fortunate 


aalen * 
— achte complain in their, pre- 725 


ſence. 4 A 
4 Dara proceeded. thy rough night, and deceived 1068, 
bis misfortunes. by repeating ſame of the elegie . 
of Hafiz, a famous poet of Shiraz. When: hi © Dl. 
had rode. two miles from Agra, he heard the 
noiſe of horſemen approaching from behind. He 
ſtood and drew his ſword; but they were two 
private ſoldiers, who, having perceived the prince 
pating through the gate of the city, took a reſo. 
ution to join him. They. told their buſineſs ; 
and Dara was prevented from thanking them by 
his tears. He bad not advanced many miles, 
when an officer,/ with forty. traopers joined him; 
— the dawn of the morning, ſeveral men of 
came up with — with three hun- 
_ borſe. With this retinue he continued his 
rout to Delhi; and arrived in that city on * 
third day after his departure from Agra. 

The emperor, anxious about Dara, ſent t to hs — i 
palace ſoon. aſten his departure. He underſtood rwe. 
that, in the confuſion, he had neglected to carry 
along with him his treaſure. He immediately or- 
dered- fftyelaven, mules-to. be loaded, with 70d 
coin, and to be ſent to his ſon under. the protec- | 
tion of a detachment of the guards. But a tribe 
of Hindoes, who have ſince made a figure under 
the name of Jates, having intelligence of this 
treaſure, defeated the party, and ſeized the ma- 
ney. This was a dreadful blow to Dara. Thirty 
lacks of the public money were only found in the 
poſſeſſion of the governor of Delhi; and the mer- 
chants and bankers would ſubſcribe to no loan, 
in the preſent untoward poſture of the prince's 
affairs. The threats of military execution at laſt 
enabled him to raiſe conſiderable ſums, for which 
he * — on tha rere CY OW 


rupes 
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A. D. flocked round "his ſtandard ; and he had, in 4 
__ . few days, the appearance of an amy: 
1068, Aurüngzebe, who ſtill remained encamped 
near the field of battle, was informed of eve 
Aurung- tranſaction in Agra by his ſpies. © The greateſt 
zebe cor- lords, who locked upon him as the heir if not 


11 


the actual poſſeſſor of the empire, endeavoured 

to gain his favour by giving him intelli 

He found that all the hopes of Dara depended 

upon the army under the command of hig; — 
and he reſolved to gain it over to his alex, 

He ſent letters to the Raja Joy Singh; he wrote 

to Debere Chan, who were next in command to 

Solimin Shek6. He exaggerated," if poſſible, the 

hopeleſs condition' of Dara; he informed them, 

that the army of that prince had his 

ſtandard, that he himſelf had fled unattended to 

Delhi, that he could not eſcape; as orders 

deen diſtributed through all the ptovineet to ize 

bim, as a public enemy. “ Shaw Jehän,“ con- 

tinued Aurungzébe, is rendered unſit for go- 

vernment by age and infirmities-. Your” hopes; 

and even your ſafety, muſt depend upon me; and 

48 You value both, ſeize Solimba, and ſend him 

ä to my camp. eee At 24h 05,1155 $6, 01D gi 

the army Joy Singh, who' teertrel the firſt letters from 

of prince Aurungzebe, was" perplexed. His fears ſtood 

againſt His adherence to Solimian z- his honour 

rendered him averſe to ſide with Aurungzebe. 

He went to the tent of Debere; and that lord 

placed the letters &hich he alſo had: received, in 

this hands. To ſeize the prince was a meaſure of 

peril, from his known valour ; to attempt to ſe- 

duce the army, whilſt he remained at its head, 

dangerous: They followed the middle courſe as 

the ſafeſt. When the neus of the defeat of Dara 

arrived at the camp, about a day's march beyond 

Allahabad, the prince called a council of war. 

| e 
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He propoſed to march fraight to Denn they 
diſſented, and plainly told him, that they 
not ſtir from the camp 


was diſtreſſed beyond meaſure. He endeavoured 
to perfuade them; but their meaſures had been 
taken, He applied to the army; they too were 


traitors, and diſobeyed. Inſtead of being able to 


affiſt Dara, he became afraid of his own ſafety. 


He reſolved” to leave a camp where he had no 


authority. He, however, altered his opinion, 
and remained; but the principal offcers, with 
their retinues, left the camp. 


Shaiſta Chan, who had commanded the right $h Shaiſta 
wing of Dafa's army in the late battle, betrayed qe 
his truſt, and retreated without coming to blows death. 


with the rebels. He returned to Agra; and a 
meſſage was ſeit him by the emperor, command - 


ing him to appear in the preſence. His friends 


ad viſed him not to obey ; but his confidence was 
equal to his want of faith. He truſted in his own 
power; he was encouraged by the vicinity of the 
victorious princes: He went, and ſtood un- 
daunted in the preſence. The emperor, offerided 
before at his 1 was enraged at his im- 

pudence. You villain,” ſaid he, you ſon 
of a villain, how could you prefume to betray 
my. ſon and me?” Shaiſta' took fire at the re- 
proach; © The name,“ he replied, © I con- 
feſs, is not unſuitable to Afiph Jah; he inveſted 


Shaw Jehin with power, by delivering the heir 


of the crown into his hands.” The emperor 
ſtarted from his throne, and drew his ſword. He 


looked furiouſly around on the nobles, and cried, 


* Will none of you ſeize the traitor?” All were 

ſilent ; the emperor repeated the ſame. words. 

Fowlad Chan ſtept forth, threw Shaiſta to the 

1 — binding = bands behind him, * 
OL. 


Ty 
till more certain n 1 800 f | 
arrived. The prince, anxious to join his fither, a 


Chan con- 
mned to 


1 


, \ 
{ * ” 4 


/ 
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A. D. the further pleaſure: of Shaw Jehan. Throw 
1 him headlong, ſaid; he, from the Imperial 
1068. baſtion.“ When they were dragging him to ex- 
ecution, Shaiſta cried. out to the emperor, 
“ Shall you, who are the vicegerent of God, 
break his laws, by ſhedding blood on the ſeventh 
| day of the holy month of Ramzan?” Shaw Jehan 
= nung down his head for a moment; and then 
ö ordered him to be kept bound till the next day. 
Reſcued. The friends of Shaiſta were, in the mean time, 
appriſed of his danger. They gathered from all 
quarters, and collected near ten thouſand men, 
who came to the gate of the citadel, and peremp- 
torily demanded him from the emperor. Shaw 
Jehan continued obſtinate during the night. In 
the morning, the force of the rebels had increaſ- 
ed; and he perceived that they were reſolved to 
come to extremities. He ſent for the priſoner ; 
and obliged him to write an order for them to 
diſperſe. They ſaw through this piece of policy. 
They refuſed to obey the commands of a man 
ſubje& to another's power. Scaling ladders were 
actually applied to the walls; and the emperor 
Was obliged to comply with the demands of the 
inſurgents, and to reſtore Shaiſta to his free- 
dom. 6 8 oi 
The On the ninth of June, the confederate princes 
Par be. appeared with their army before the capital. The 
foie Agra. city was in no condition to ſuſtain a ſiege; and 
the gates were left open. Aurungzebe, declining 
to enter Agra, pitched his tent in a garden with- 
out the walls. His ſchemes were not yet ripe for 
execution; and he aſſumed an appearance of mo- 
deration. Morad lay ill of his wounds ; and, be- 
ing unable to attend to buſineſs, a fair field was 
left for his brother. The .emperor, when the 
van of the rebels appeared in ſight, ordered the 
gates of the citadel, which was a place of great 


ſtrength. 


8 HAN In 


tas ae mut. This reſolution alarmed 11 p. 


Aurungzebe. To attack his father would be a 
meaſure of great imprudence. His health being 


re-eſtabliſhed, his ſubjects ſtill looked up to him << 


as their only lawful ſovereign. Aurungzebe, 
therefore, reſolved. 1 a tag br in the place 


of force. 189 


When he dd at the gue of the city” he — 


ſent a truſty meſſenger to his father. He ordered 


him to touch the ground in his name; before the ther, 


emperor; and to ſignify to him, that Aurung- 


26be ſtill retairied for him the affection of a ſon, 


and the loyalty of a ſubject; that his grief for 
what had happened was exceedingly great; that 
he lamented the ambition and evil deſigns of Da- 
ra, who had forced him to extremities; that he 
rejoiced extremely at the emperor”s recovery from 
his indiſpoſition; and that he himſelf remained 
without the city, in humble expectation of his 
commands. Shaw Jehan being no ſtranger to 
the dark, crafty,” and intriguing diſpoſition of 
Aurun zebe, received his meſſenger with affected 
joy. He had long diſcovered his paſſion for 
reigning; and he — to meet deceit with du- 


plicity. He, however, was not a match in art 
for his ſon; and by endeavouring to intrap Au- 


rungzebe, he himſelf fell at laſt into the ſnare. | 


Shaw Jehin, to expiſcate the real defigns of his e 
rebellious ſons, ſent his eldeſt daughter Jehandra "—_ 


to viſit them, upon their arrival at the gates of 


Agra. Aurungzeèbe having owned the ſuperio- 
rity of Moraid, the princeſs went firſt to his tent. 
Morad was of a diſpoſition that could neither con- 


ceal his hatred nor his love. He knew that je- 
hanara was inviolably attached to the intereſts of 


his elder brother; and being at the ſame time fret- 


ful through the pain of his wounds, he treated 


her with . and even uſed harſh expreſ - 
2 ons, 


\ 


. 
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a ſions. The: haughty ſpirit of Jehahara was im- 
17 patient of inſult. She called for her chair in her 
1068, rage, and told him, that his brutality was equal 
e to his crimes. The behaviour of Morad to bis 
ſiſter. was inſtantly carried to Aurungzebez: by 
his ſpies. He ran out of his tent, and ſtopt her 
chair. Will my fiſter,” he ſaid, © leave the 
camp without enquiring concerning my health? 
My long abſence, Jebanira, has, I fear, blotted me 
out of the memory of my relations. Should you 
not deign yourſelf to honour me with your pre- 
ſence, it would have been kind to have ſent to me 
one of your meaneſt flaves, to give me ſome ac. 
counts of my father.” Having flattered her pride 
with fuch expreſſions as theſe; he prevailed upon 
her to enter his tent, where ſhe was treated with 
the higheſt reſpeQ and diſtinction. 
ef” To gain the confidence of Jehankra, he pre- 
Ichauata tended the greateſt remorſe for his own behaviour: 
He told her, that his happineſs in life depended 
upon his father's forgiveneſs of his errors. But 
why did I call them errors, Jehanara ?“ ſaid he, 
& they are crimes; though I might plead as an 
excuſe, that J was deceived by deſigning -men ; 
but my folly in believing them, has thrown dif- 
credit on my underſtanding, in my own eyes.” 
His aſſeverations were accompanied with tears; 
and the princeſs was deceived. © I am no 
ſtranger,” ſhe replied, * to the ſentiments of the 
emperor, on a ſubject which has cauſed fo much 
of his forrow, He is moſt offended at Morad, 
who has added the name of Sovereign to his other 
crimes. He conſiders Aurungzebe as only miſ- 
led by miſrepreſeritation ; Morad as an obſtinate 
and determined rehel. Defert him, therefore, 
and you may not only depend upon forgiveneſs, 
but upon all the favour an indulgent parent can 
beſtow on a ſon whom he loves.“ 


Aurungzebe's 
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Fan countenance appeared lightened . b. 
up with joy, during the time which: ſhe employed in . 
aking. But an affected darkneſt returned upon 169, | 
his — when ſhe mentioned Mord. D- 
12's party,“ he then began! “ is ruined; and U | 
Fortune bas added-to the friends of Morad. he 
firſt is unpopular, on account of his paſſionate 
ſeverity among the nobility ; the latter beloved, 
| fateks.optet — of his diſpoſition and his 
brew valour. As for me,” continued 
Aurungzebe, Lan whatl ſeem, a man devoted 
- . ſervice of God; a charadter little calcu- 
lated to gain the favour of men. But ſhould: Da- 
ra appear to /have friends to ſup my endea- 
vours to regain tlie eſteem of my —— I venture 
to aſſure JehanIra, that I will ſueceed or periſſi in 
the attempt.“ He ſpoke theſe words with 1 ene 
appearance of emphatic ſincerity, that the princeſs 
was overjoyed. In the openneſs of her heart, the 
informed him of all the reſources of her brother 
Dara; and the mentioned the names of his priq- 
Cipal friends, Many who pretended to be in the 
intereſt of gurungzeèbe were of the number; 
though they had yielded for the pteſent to the 
bias of fortune. Without any perſonal affection 
for Dara, they aſſected his cauſe from a principle 
of juſtice. am rcjoiced, Jehanara,'* faid 
Aurungzébe, at the diſcovery you bave made. 
No doubts now remain to perplex'my mind, Go 
to my father, and tell him, that in two/ days he 
thall ſee Aurungztbe at his feet. 

Shaw Jebin, - upon this an forgot «hc Emperor 
— cautiouſneſs of his character. He looked Dar 3 8 
upon his ſchemes as completed ; and thought he | 
ſaw Aurungztbe already ſubmitting to his ele- 
mency. — the fullneſs of his heart he ſat down - 
and wrote a letter to Dara. He acquainted the 
ann that the bad aſpect of bis fortune bogey to 

change. 


1 
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AD. change Aurung zebe, ſaid he, is diſ 

— 4 ed with the a of Morid. He is to Kar 

2088. don that bau ghry man, and to throw-him- 
In fall, at my 2 Br and inexperienced 

boy, . dg all his acceſs 10 the abilities of 
this brother, muſt ſoon fall when deprived of his 
ſupport. But we are not to depend upon the con- 
trition of Aurungzebe. When he ſhall enter the 
citadel, his perſon will be ſized. Hold yourſelf, 
therefore, in readineſs to march with all ' expe 
dition to Agra. TWO days more ſhall carry to 

Jou accounts of the full completion of our de- 

ſigns.” The emperor placed his letter in the 
hands of Nahirdil, one of his truſty ſlaves. He 

ordered him to ſet out for Polk at OS ay Moen 

Hl all ry nes g 110 3 

is letter The impatience o che eder ved to 

— hisfchemes, Sbaiſta Chan bd ſpies in the 

3 ; and one of them informed him, that a 

ter had been written, and given in charge to 
Nahirdil. He ſuſpected that it was intended for 
Dara; and he occupied the road toward Delhi 

with ſome faithful friends. Nahirdil had ſcarce 

iſſued out of the gate of the city, when ſome 
horſemen ſurrounded and ſeized him. He was 
brought to Shaiſta, who peruſed the letter. Ele- 

vated with the diſcovery, he immediately went to 

the palace of Aurungzebe; for that prince had 

now taken up his reſidence in the city. The ſlave 

was confined with the greateſt - ſecrecy. The 
prince read the letter without emotion. He had 

always doubted the emperor's fincerity, when he 

promiſed his forgiveneſs to a ſon who had ruined 

| his armies in two battles. He, however, pro- 

ſecuted his plan of deceit with indefatigable per- 
ſeverance. To beſiege his father in * citadel 

would be an unpopular, if not a dangerous, mea- 

ſure. The reverence which the army ſtill had EY 


i -& 
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their aged ſovereign; would prevent them from a. b. 
Sg their ſwords againſt him. But the citadel 155% 
muſt de poſſeſſed; and the perſon of the father 1. 
muſt be placed in the hands of bis ambitious doe W 
otherwiſe he may give his hopes to the wind. 

On the fifteenth of June, Aurungzebe was to Aurung- 
have performed his promiſe of viſiting his father ſchemes 
in the citadel.” The emperor, full of anxiety, 
looked forward to the appointed hour, in which 
he ſaw a period to his misfortunes. A letter from 
his ſon was delivered into his hands, when he 
expected him in perſon. He told his father, that 
his crimes were of ſo deep a dye, that he could 
not diveſt himſelf of fear that the injured empe- 
ror would not forgive him. However much 
deſirous I am of being received into fayour, I 
cannot riſque my perſonal ſafety in the preſence. 

The guilty are * timid. Permit me, there- 
fore, to receive the moſt convincing (proofs of my 
ſovereign's forgiveneſs ; and let my * Mahom- 

med, who reveres the perſon” and authority f 
his grandfather, be admitted into the citadel with = 
2 guard for the protection of my perſon. — 4 - 

anxious for the execution of his own 

ject, found, that without conſenting to t 18 
propoſals, it muſt be entirely fruſtrated. He 
therefore returned for anſwer, that Mahommed, 

with. a certain number of men, might come. 

Mahommed, accordingly, having received the to ſeizethe 

proper inſtructions from his father, entered the Pero. 
citadel, and 1 bis party in different places. 

The emperor, in the mean 2 had concealed 

a body of men in a court adjoining to the haram. 

The prince roaming about, inbred on theſe men. 
He complained to the emperor of an intention 
againſt his father's perſon; he therefore plainly 

told him, that till theſe men were removed, he 


would ſend a meſſenger to Aurungzebe to fop 
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A. P- him from coming into dhe citadel. Shay 
165% whether he put ſome confidence in the promiſes 
| 1088, his ſon, or that he thought he could —— bim by. 
means of the women and eunuchs of tha ſeraglios: 
is uncextain; but he removed the ſoldiers aut 
-- "the fort, as 2. prook of his fincerity., * — 
VvVuards appeared, that No emperor reſted his hopes 
ona number of robuſt, Tartar women in the haram, 
whom he had armed with daggers : and who, 
from the ſpirit of their recen were fit for an. 
undertaking of boldneſs, Lei 
han taken Mahommed, /canptrary \: enneSutiangy 
priſoner. found his party ſuperior. viding e citadel. He, 
however, concealed his intentians,. 2 thing 
was ſettled; and the emperor aud big groxidlog. 
remained in ſilent expeQation, News was at laſk, | 
brought, that Aurungzebe had maunted his horle 5 
and that the proceſſion of his retipue was appr. 
ing, Shaw Jehan was elevated with hopes; but. 
the crafty prince, as if ſtruc c with a fit ef deyas! 
tion, ordered his cavaleade to change their courſe, 


and to move toward the tomb of Akbar, where ha; 


intended to offer up his prayers to Heaven, When, 
the emperor was informed of this circumſtance, 
he ſtarted up from his throne. in great rage. 

„ Mahommed, faid he to the prince, “ what 
means Aurungzäbe by this behaviour ? e he 
more anxious to appeaſe the ſpirit: of bis great 

- anceſtor for his crimes, than the ; offended majeſ- 
ty of his own father ?”” Mahommed calmly re- 
plied, * My father had never any intention to 
viſit the emperor. What then brought Ma- 
hommed hither. 5 retorted Shaw: Jehan, 4. To; 
take charge of the citadel,” Mahommed eoolly 
rejoined, The emperor finding himſelf betrayed! 


and outwitted by bis grandſon, bore him down: 


with a torrent of opprobrious. names. The prince, 
ſecing his paſſion riſing beyond the A ol 
reaſon, 
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reaſon, xetired from the preſence, with the. uſual Ay 
obeiſance, apd left his rage to ſybGde at leiſure... = 
The emperor, after the. heat of his. paſſion was 134d. 
over, began ta refleQ upon his deplorable condir N 
tion. He accuſed his own: weaknels more than che em- 
his fortune; and be was aſhamed to have fallen pire 
into a ſnare which he himſelf had laid. Reſent, 
ment and a deſire of immediate revenge prevailed 
over every othet paſſion of his ſoul. He ſent 
again for Mahommed. x. = — came; and 
found his grandfather with his hand upon the 
Coran, and his eyes raiſed to the Imperial crown, 
which was ſuſpended over his head. Tou ſee, 
Mahommed, be ſaid, theſe ſacred ohſects, 
before an u Hortonate old man. I am; over- 
whelmed u ita rage, worn out with age and diſ- 
eaſe, It is in your power, young man, to make 
me, for ahce, happy in my latter days. Releaſe 
me from priſon; and by theſe, pointing to the 
crown, and holding the Coran in his hand. 
folemply, Tear to make you emperor of the Mo» |, 
 guls,” Ide prince was ſilent; but various; pal 
ſions fleye alternately. qver his features. And 
do you heſitate, begun Shaw Jehan, 6 to. do 
an action, whi * will at once gain yo the favour 
of Heaven and the empixs of Hiadoſtan? Are 

you afraid, that it ſhall 2 — hereafter related to 
your dilpraiſe, that you deliyered an 3 


god grand- .. 
father from priſon and diſgrace? Ihe prince 
hung down, his hend for à moment z then ſud- 
denly Karting. raked: aut Withapt ne 


word. 


It-is deut 10 4 _ motive: igduced to the ſon 
the prince ta degline the pffer made to him by of Au. 
Shaw Jeban. - He was ambitieus; nor was be re- 
markable for his filial piety... He N doubt- 
ed bis grandfather's ſingerity ! or he did not 
chule to * ta propoſals -impoſed by neceſſity. 

Aurungzebe, 
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him; and the 
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Avrungzebe, however, eſcaped from "imminent 
danger through the ſelf-denial of his fon. Had 
the emperor appeared in public at the head of his 
friends, 1 would ſhrink from before 

aughty -Morad would fly. The 
nobles who adh to the intereſt of the bro. 


thers, and even the common ſoldiers bad repeat- 


edly declared, that they would not draw their 
ſwords againſt a prince under whoſe long and au- 
ſpicious government their country had ſo much 
flouriſhed. The firſt repulſe received from Ma- 
hommed, did not induce the emperor to relin- 
quiſh his deſigns. He ſent to him a ſecond time; 
but he refuſed to come to his preſence: He had” 
ſtill the keys of the citadel in his poſſeſſion; and 
neither Aurungzebe nor his ſon. choſs to uſe force 
to obtain them from him. Two days paſſed in 


this ſuſpence. Shaw 'Jehan was obſtinate; and 


Mahommed ſtood on his guard within the walls. 
The firſt, however, deſpaired of gaining over the 


latter to his purpoſe; and, in the evening of the 


Aurung- 
ze be 
writes to 


ſecond day, he ſent him the keys of the fortreſs, 


and deſired him to acquaint his father, that he 
might now come, in full ſecurity, to ſee his im- 
priſoned ſovereign. © BOG OY 4818 
Aurungzèebe excuſed himſelf in a letter. He 
complained of his father's intentions againſt him, 


the empe- under the maſk of clemency and friendſhip; that 


ror. 


when he pretended to forgive one ſon,” he affiſted 
another ſon with money, to take away his life in 
war. * If the emperor complains,” faid Au- 
rungzebe, © Dara is only to blame. He owes 
his misfortunes to the ambition and evil deſigns 
of a ſon unworthy of his favour. As for me,” 


continued the prince, no injuries can alter my 


affections. Nature makes me wiſn well to my 
father; and Heaven has impoſed my regard for 
him upon me as a duty. But though I love the 
| | emperor, 
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emperor, I alſo love my life; and I am deter- a 


mined not to truſt it in the hands of even a father, 


till the influence of ill-defigning perſons has de- 1068. 


parted quite from his mind, Let bim, in the 
mean while, paſs his time in that ſerene tranquil- 
lity which is ſuitable to his years; and when 1 
ſhall have diſabled Dara from doing further harm 
to the empire, I myſelf” will come and open the 
gates of the citadel.” This letter was only in- 
tended to deceive the people. It was publicly 
read to the nobles; and it is even doubtful whe- 
ther it was ſent at all to the empero . 


When the prince Mahommed took poſſeſſion Deveives 


of the perſon of the emperor, with the citadel, 
his father, as has been already related, was pay- 
ing his devotions at the ſhrine of the emperor 
Akbar. When intelligence of his ſon's ſucceſs 
was carried to him, he immediately waited upon 
Moräad in his palace; and told him all the cir- 

cumſtances the affair. That prince, ' who 
knew that he could have no hopes from his fa- 
ther, was much pleaſed at hearing of his impri- 
ſonment. Aurungzebe, in the mean time, ſa- 
luted him emperor, and ſaid; Morad had be- 
fore the name, but he now has the power of a ſo- 
vereign. My wishes,“ continued he, are now 
completely accompliſhed. I have contributed to 
raiſe a prince, worthy of the throne of our anceſ- 
tors, and I have but one favour to aſk for all the 
fatigue which I have undergone. Speak your 
wiſhes,” ſaid - Mord, - ““ and they ſhall be in- 
ſtantly granted.“ This world,“ replied Au- 
rungzebe, „has already overwhelmed me too 
much with its cares. I long to throw the burden 
away; I am tired of the vain buſtle and pagean- 
try of life. Will, therefore, the emperor of the 
Moguls permit me to make a pilgrimage” to 
Mecca? will he give me ſome ſmall allowance to 
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A b. enable me to paſs my days in eaſe, and in the en - 
ii ereiſe of prayer and conſtant devotion?” Mord, 
168, though: ſecretly overjoyed at his reſolution, made 
— ſome flight attempts to diſſuade him. .Aurung- 
A be was determined. His brother yielded to his 
importunity; and the crafty prince! prepared for 
n journey which he never intended to mae. 
| Frepares | Whilſt this farce was acting at Agra, advices 
B.ka. arrived that Dara had collected a confiderable 
| force at Delhi. Officers of diſtinction crowded to 
the prince every day from the diſtant - provinces, 
1 Aurungzebe pretended to be alarmed. He ad- 
| ... .. - viſed his brother to march in perſon to fipiſh the 
4 | War. That prince, who was fond of action, pre- 
1 pared for the field ; but he wanted money. the 
= | old emperor had concealed: part of the Imperial 
= - | treaſure; Aurungzebe had ſecreted the reſt. Ihe 
= arm of Morid had not been paid for two months, 
= and they began to murmur. The prince called 
= together all the bankers of Agra. He offered 
to mortgage part of the revenue, for an immedi- 
ate loan; but they refuſed to give him credit. 
He was enraged beyond meaſure, and he prepared 
to uſe force; when his brother adviſed him 
' againſt an act of injuſtige, and promiſed to diſ- 
charge the arrears due to the army out of his 
own private fortune. Morad acceded to the pro- 
poſal, without obſerving its fatal tendency. Au- 
rungzebe, by this expedient, became at once po- 
pular in the army and in the cit. 
The deſigns of Aurungzebe were now too pal- 
pable not to be perceived. The friends of Morad 
had long ſeen through bis deceit; and the prince 
himſelf, though not ſuſpicious, was now con- 
vinced that he covered ambition under the mak 
of ſanity. - The preparations for Mecca had been 
converted into preparations for the field. He 
told his brother, that he ſtill ſtood in need _ bis 
3 8173 | | Advice. 
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eier, He marched in from from Agray with av. 


a diviſion of the army; and Morkd, having 
created his uncle Shaiſta, captain- general of the 
Imperia 
of Agra, and followed Aurungzebe. Lhe latter 
prince having arrived at Muttra, received intelli- 
ence, that Dara had taken the route of Lahore. 
ö fle ſtopt and waited for the arrival of his brother; 
who joined him the next day. The latter had, 
on his march, been convinced by his friends, 
that his brother had defigns on his life ; and ſelf- 
preſervation, as well as ambition, rendered it ne- 
ceſſary for him to prevent the falling blow. 


forces, left that lord in the <->... 


The day after Morad's arrival at the camp near. 8 


Muttra, he invited his brother to an entertain- 
ment. Aurungzebe,' who never had ſuſpected 
the open temper of Morad, accepted of the invi- 
tation. When the brothers ſat at dinner, Nazir 


habis, high-ſteward of the houſehold, who was 


1 the ſecret, entered ſuddenly, and whiſpered i in 
Morad's ear, that now was the time to make a 
. in a magnificent dreſs. Aurungzebe, whoſe 
e could trace the thoughts in the features' of 
the face, was alarmed at this myſterious whifper- 
ing, as well as at the affected gaiety of his brother. 
He remained ſilent; and Morad diſpatched Shabas, 
with only deſiring him to wait the ſignal.” Au- 
rungzebe was now convinced that there was a de- 
ſign againſt his life, He complained ſuddenly of a 
violent pain in his bowels ; and, rifing under a 
pretence of retiring, joined his guards, and re- 
turned to his own quarter of the camp. 


Mor ad aſcribed his brother's departure to his ill- Mord 
neſs; and entertained no idea that he had the leaſt . 


ſuſpicion of his own intentions. Inthree days he reco- 
vered of the pretended pain in his bowels. He re- 
ceived his brother's congratulations withevery mark 
of eſteem and affection; and the oy after, he ſent 


him 
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—— dancing, and in playing upon various in 
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him an invitation to come to his tent, to ſee ſome 
beautiful women, whom he had collected for his 
amuſement. Their performances in inging, in 
ſtruments 
of mulic, were, he ſaid, beyond any thing ever 


ſeen in Hindoſtan. He enlarged upon their grace, 


their beauty, the elegant ſymmetry of their limbs. 
The mind of Morad, who was naturally a great 
lover of pleaſure, was inflamed at the deſcription; 


and, contrary Vo the advice of all his friends, he 


went to his becther” s quarter. On the arrival of 


the emperor, as Aurungzebe affected to call bis 
brother, he was received by the young ladies in 
an inner tent. They were handſome beyond des. 


ſcription, and the voluptuous prince was ſtruck 
with a pleaſing aſtoniſhment at their charms. 


and feized An elegant entertainment was in the mean time 


ſerved up to the ſound of vocal and inſtrumental 
muſic. Morid was elevated, and called for wine 
of Shiraz. The ladies fat round him in a circle, 
and Aurungzebe, throwing off his uſual auſterity, 
began to partake of the wine. Morad in a ſhort 
time became intoxicated, and his brother, inſtead 
of wine, impoſed upon him bumpers of arrack. 
He at length fell afleep on a ſopha, in the arms 


of one of the ladies. Aurungzebe had, in the 


mean time, given orders to ſome of his officers, 


to entertain the lords who attended Morid in the 


by Au- 
run zc be. 


fame voluptuous manner. Even his body- guard 
were intoxicated with wine; ſo that the un ortu- 
nate prince was left without defence. 

Aurungzebe gave orders to Ziffer Jung and 
thtee other lords, ta enter the tent and to bind 
his brother. The lady retired upon their coming; 
and they advanced to the ſopha on which he lay. 
His ſword and dagger had been already removed 
by the care of Aurungzebe; and they. began 


| foftly- to bind his hands. Morid ſtarted up at 


this 


R 


this operation; and began to deal around a. D. 


his blows. The lords were .. terrified, and 458. 
the prince began to call aloud for his ſword. 1048 
Aurungzebe, who ſtood at the door of the tent 


thruſt his head from behind the curtain, and ſaid, 
with a menacing voice, He has no choice but 
death or ſubmiſſion; diſpatch him if he reſiſts.” 
Morad, hearing the voice of his brother, began 
to upbraid him; and ſubmitted to his fate. Nazir 
Shabis, his principal friend and adviſer, was at 
the ſame inſtant ſeized. He had been ſitting un- 
der a canopy before the paymaſter-general's tent; 
and at a ſignal given, the ropes of the four poles - 
were at once cut; and before he could extricate 
himſelf, he was bound. The other lords who 
were attached to the prince, being ſurrounded 
with armed men, were brought before Aurung- 
zebe, to whom they ſwore allegiance. A mur- 
mur ran through the camp: but it was an ineffec- 
tual ſound : and the army, as if but half wakened 
from a dream, fell faſt aſleep again. 


was ſei and bound. Before day-light appeared, Apia. 


he and his favourite were mounted on an elephant, 
in a covered-amari or caſtle, and ſent off under an 
eſcort to Agra. Fearing that ſome attempts might 
be made to reſcue them, Aurungzebe ordered 
three other elephants to be ſent before them, 
attended by guards to elude purſuers. The 
precaution was unneceſſary. Mankind forſook 
Morad with his fortune. In action, in the man- 
ly exerciſes of the field, he had many admirers; 
but the accompliſhments of his mind acquired 

him but few friends; and even thoſe whom he 
favoured with his generoſity, were diſguſted at 
his haughtineſs. He fell by attempting to be art- 
ful. Had he followed, in his defigns againſt his 
brother, the natural bias of his own intrepid * 
e 
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he could not have failed; but he met that 
us in his own province of deceit, and he was 
ited. - This remarkable tranſaction happened in 


w—— the camp near Muttra, on the fixth of July 1658. 


3 | 


zebe a 
vances to 


Delhi 


Though Shaiſta, who was left in the govern- 


ment of Agra, was ſufficiently attached to the | 


cauſe of Aurungzeèbe, that eautious prince left 


bis ſon Mahommed in that capital, to watch any 


Dara flies 


to Lahore. 


unforeſeen events that might ariſe: To the joint 
care of Mahommed and Shaiſta the unfortunate 
Moràd was committed; and his brother hav 

no fears remaining in that quarter, moved ; 
camp from Muttra, and arrived at Deſhi on the 
twenty-ſixth of July. Though he had not aſſum- 
ed the Imperial titles, he created Omrahs in that 
city, the firſt of whom was Ziffer Jung, whom 
he dignified with the name of Chan Jehan. Un- 
der that lord he detached a divifion of his army 
againſt Dara. That prince, upon the news of the 
approach of Ziffer, decamped from Sirhind, and 
took the route of Lahore. In his march he laid 
under military execution all the Rajas and go- 
vernors of diſtricts who refuſed to join. He 
raiſed conſiderable ſums in his way; and having 
croſſed the Suttuluz, ordered all the boats on 
that river to be deſtroyed. of 125 

Dara having advaneed beyond the river Bea, 
took poſſeſſion of Lahore. Giving his army time 
to breathe in that city, he employed himſelf in 
levying troops, and in collecting the Imperial 
revenue. Daood, the general of his forces, re- 
mained in the mean time at the village of Til 
bundi, with half the army, to guard the paſſage 
of the river Bea. Aurungzebe, upon advice of 
the diſpoſitions of Dara, reinforced the army of 
Ziffer with five thouſand horſe, under the con- 
duct of Chillulla. The war with Dara, from be- 
ing protracted, became ſerious. The minds = 
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e divided, as long as two. prin s A 
continued Hog the field. Aurungzebe, with bis 
caution,” was rapid in his deſigns. © He knew how 
to uſeas well as how to gain a. victory. His ſuſ· + | 
picious temper ſaw ef a ng, ng from delay ; and 5 
therefore, notwith the -folſtitial rains 5 : 7 
were at their height, ae the country deluged 
with water, he prepared to move toward ren 
vy all his forces. N | 
. .  Apprehending, that 51 n not n the name . c 
of Emperor, would be conſidered by mankind as 7, 
a tacit acknowledgment of rhe injuſtice of his the 
proceedings, he refolyed to exalt the Imperial wrone. 
umbrella over his head. His affected ſelf-denial 
upon former occaſions, ſtood at preſent in the 
way of his deſigns. He was aſhamed to take 
upon himſelf an honour which, from motives f 
bra weed he had pretended before to reject. His | 
timate friends knew, however, the ſecret 
thoughts of his mind. They inſinuated to the 
— that Aurungzebe, from declining ſo long 
to aſcend the throne, ſeemed to have ſtill an i inte- 
tion of retiring from the world; that, in his zeal | 
for religion, he might be induced to leave his 
friends to the reſentment of his enemies; that 
therefore it was the buſineſs of all to force upon 
him, in a manner, a power neceſſary to their 
own ſafety, They waited upon him in a body. 
Ye ſeemed difappointed, and even offended at 
their propoſal. . At length he ſuffered himſelf to 
be perſuaded. « You are,“ faid he, © reſolved 
to ſacrifice my love of retirement to your own 
eaſe. But be it ſo; God will, perhaps, give me 
that tranquillity upon the throne, which | 1 * 
to find in a cell; 29 if leſs of my time 
be employed i in prayer, more of it will be ſpent 
in good actions. I ſhould only have an inclina- 
tion for virtuous deeds. in my retreat; but, as 
Vor. IM © Ge „ 
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doin eſe Ky eh ug 8 6 
Ez vain Poe of Geste „ induce. me 


empire.“ 
roo <NDT the ſecond « f Au ſt, an. Ag the 
de 405 0 ted the ih 25 in ih e 12 | 
\zabad near "Delhi, 3 80 We 1 
ſion 


vere uſed u E OCCA 0 t 
deſpiſe of upon thy His ane Wy . 
time, were low; and be prudently conſideted that | 
money, LN the pre ent ſituation of == you 
be bet er beſtowed WR an 0 le 
pageantry of ſtate. - 5 1 his LY ho, 


to the throne, . pompous title of 
Ban ok IRE Congupro. OF THE WorLD:; 
being then, near the cloſ e of Us, fortieth year, o 
dis age. 

"The means hen 5b 1 88 to e the 25 


bal 


2 85 of 0 mil th 15 conyenien! 

cloke of AB in all countries was the chi 

engine of his ambition ; and, in that reſpect, he 
relied on the credulity of mankind, to a degree 


of . unpardonable imprudence. His ſelf-d denial 
and moderate ofeſſions agreed ſo little with his - 


actions, that it is even aſtoniſhing, jo, any pe perſon 
of common reflection could have been for a mo- 
ment deceived ,Butthe vulgar-give implicit faith to 
ſanctity i in its moſt queſtionable rm; and Moräd, 
by whoſe popularity and valour his brother over. 
threw the hopes of Dara, ſuſpected not a duplici- 
ty to which his own, ſoul was a ſtranger. To de- 
ceive that prince, was to ſecure the empire. Bear- 
ing more the appearance of an hermit himſelf, „than 
that of a comp itor for the throne, the ar 
725 who being addicted beyon 


en * * 
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e e nen 


85 labour of buſineſs to his brother. 8 
rtingiz0be, to ſupport bis ambitious views, was 
— _ recourſe to e ſtamp his 
araQex ert whilſt t 1 the —— 
abllities of his mind. 4 og we 33 ; 
Merad, with many leo bie qualities on the 
* alfo diſtinguiſhed by diſguſting 3 apc 
Inſtead of thut haughty pride which recommends =» 
Hſelf in its very 1 te Was puſfed dp 
with unmanly vanity. A ſtranger to his on 
merit in thoſe things in which 'heexcelled' im the 
opinion of the world, he arrogated to himſelf 
praiſe in provinces for which nature had altogether 
rendered him unit. With an open and generous 
diſpoſition, he wiſhed to be thought artful and 
ſevere; and blind to his abilities in the field; he 
endeavoured to carry the palm in the cabinet. 
To mention te him the defigns of his brother, 
was a ſatire upon bis penetration; to ſuggeſt to 
him eaution, was, in his eyes, an accofation of his 
courage. He looked not around him into the 
conduct of others; and he abhorred every en- 
qui into his om. Under the ſhadow of this 
ſs and arrogant vanity in Morid, his bro- 
ther fabricated at'/leifure his on defigns. But 
his exceſſive eagerneſs to heighten the deceit, was 
the means of its being diſcovered. Morad him- 
ſelf ſaw through the veil of flattery which he had 
laid over his ambitious views; but the vanity, 
which at firſt induced him to ive faith to Aurung- 
z&be, made him afterwards deſpiſe his inſincerity. 
He fell at lat a victim to his: own arrogant fol . 
Aurungzebe, however, owed' not altoge . and riſe. 
his {ucceſs'either to his own hypoeriſy, or to the 
weakneſs of his brother. Naturally averſe 10 
pomp - and magnificence, he affected all his life 
that humble deportment which brings the prince 


near to the people. Without being virtuous from 
S = principle, 
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A. . principle, be was an enemy to vice from conſti - | 
168. tution; and he never did an act of injuſtice, | 

16% till be aſpired to ihe throne. In bis private cha- 

— he was an example of decency to others; 

an affectionate parent, a ſincere friend, à ju 
maſter. Deſtitute of that elegance of perion, 
ind that winning behaviour which bad rendered 
"i brothers the idols of the people wherever 
tmey moved, he endeavoured to acquire a degree 
of popularity by the auſterity of his manners. 
Like the re af: the family of Timur, he was 
bred up with very free notions u u the ſubje& 
of religion; but various circum induced 
him afterwards-to:afſume.t} e appearance of à ri- 
gid devotee. His brothers, by encouraging men 
of all . had offended the follow ers of 
Mahommed. The poſterity of thoſe Moguls, 
who under Baber conquered India, and ſoldiers 
of fortune from Tartary and Perſia, occupied the 
greateſt number of the places of profit and truſt in 
the empire. Theſe could not ſee; without-envy, 
men of different perſuaſions from themſelves, ad- 
mitted into the confidence of princes who ſtill 
profeſſed the Mahommedan faith. Though ſilent 
at court, they murmured in ſecret; and la- 
mented the declining ſtate of a religion. under 
the auſpices of which they had extended their go- 
vernment over India. Aurungzebe, by his rigid 
adherence to the tenets inculcated in the Coran, 
gained the eſteem of all thoſe, who, if the ex- 
reſſion may be uſed, were the chains wbich 
Lept together the nations of Hindoſtan under 
the houſe of Timur. But the influence which 
Aurungzebe derived from his devotion did not, 
for many years, ſuggeſt an ambition to aſpire to 
the empire. He only hoped, that under the cloke 
on ſanctity, he oP 8 in 285 his life under 
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ay of: his Noche ieee Fottune might, place A 
he throne. Did 03. 697 157 1658. 
1 9 That ſpacious-appearance, which the aces \.- j 
aof a man of religion muſt; wear in the eyes of th. 
world, facilitates his ſchemes/:4n-his long maren 24 db, 
froth the Decan, ; Hi troops obſerved a moſt exact 
diſcipline./::No raviges were committed; no in- 
juſtice done. When he {at daun with, his army 
in a ſield of corn he either [paid the eſtimated 
Ru owners, ot gave:a receipt for it as a 
7t of the revenue due to the cron. Though 
Tam forced,“ ſaid he, eee 3 
vations of Data, I cannot conſider. my . 
emp Counts”: Wen ie people came to 
'© e their differences before bim, he ee 
them "tothe-olficers of re e 
be was heard to ay, may chin 
dus the fundamental-Jaws of the ſtate 
changed. Sbauld I fautin a prefent enterpriſe,” 7 
continued he to the 1 my judgment 
would hot avait you, nix, it would do you harin / 
with the conquerats, -: But if 1 ſhall ſucteed in 
my undertakings; I promiſe to ,acquieſce. in the 
_ determinations e judges. "Theſe 
moderate ſentiments contributed to reconcile the 
minds of the people to bis ment; and 
_ even induced chem to aſcribe che a witked of | 
his actions to neteſſity . 10000 
A Wben the nee of: his baving ee N 
throne arrived at Agra, the governor. filled every! l 
corner of the city with public demonſtrations of 
jej. Tbe people were rather: ſtruck with fur- 
prise, than moved with gladneſs. 4 os 
. «The: Rae of 
m. The the ar- | 
tillery on the walls. of the citadel. ſaluted the ; 
old emperor's ears, and rouzed- him from the 
WOO into which be had been plunged by 
misfortunes. 
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A:D; misfortungs:' $1Go; Jehanara," he Kia; for l 
lg. daughter was the only perſon near him ge 
068, ani learm the cauſe df this ſudden mark of foy ! 
—— Bur why: ſhould . enmuire s- 
thoſe who ſurroùhnd aus, mùſt add tb our gf 
Some new mibfornidie muſt. ube falle on — 
ra; look not absond; leſt the fuſi obſect to ſpike: 
your eyes, /thould-b&the head uf brother whom 
vuu Darf : Jebangra;>burſting into 
tears, aroſe ;cand; in the paſſage which led to che 
haram, wits met hy tile A who! ok 
haſtening vo the mperor uith the ne. . 
Wear The eyes: of Shan 'Jehan flaſkedCwich rages 
bon. He roſe—he-watkixd te And fro —— E ws 
| ment, but-he'uttere&not one Or, Hit | 
ter-fat at a —— ee | 
and locked ometime on ; 
| of . mung ny ſufpłndvd e | 
ing over his head. He called ht length the chief 
eunuch; Take, ſaid he;-F that badble aπτ ' y 
it mocks me with "the m ofrmv former con. 
dition.“ The tear food in hegt Vet (tay 
thy: hand,” reſumed the emperor; this would he 
owning the right; of Murung Ss He beckontd 
to the eunuch retire > xp Rood: involved) ,t 
thought. The new emperor, Jehanara,” ” ſaid” 
Shaw Jehan“ has prematurely mounted the 
throne, He ſhould have — — 5 
father to the other crĩmes which have raiſed him - 
ſo high. But this, perhaps is Alo atty he wane 
to deprive meg by miſtepreſentatiun, of what re 
mains of my Hime, before he deprſves me "off 


lifes”? N A „al. . 73% 1 1601 LY ORE Lf) Amd 


How N. Whilſt Shaw Imwür m thbſemelancho// 
ny 2 Je. ly reflections on his Gn loſt condition, ' a moſſage 
ban, was brought t him from Mahdmmed; the eldeſt” 


ſon of Aurungzebe, who had remained at Agra. 
8 He begged leave to have permiſſion to waĩt 1 1 ; 
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no private 5 1 BO, pu r tions no 


arbitrary injuſtic oppr ebelhon,. . 
oi ner de e Hen tyranny, was unknown; | 


univerſal 


| wy D. * er ene; inc 
| „ of the "His: go- 
vernment was vigorous without verity 5 par- 
—— tial, di: and ſuddein in its determinations. 
le received complaints with well- wei 0 
on; and never paſſed judgment till och 
were heard. His peryading eye While 39 the 15 
moſt diſtant corners of his empire. He. traced 
oppreſſion to it moſt ſecret retreats ; "and, though 
a lover of . no ſum could protect offenders 
from his juſtjice, Theft and robbery wete, by his 
prudent reg ations, eradicated from bis extenfive 
empire; The governors of the pravinices were 
| Anke by an edict, to pay out of their . 
Fortunes, 'the loſſes of the ſübzect in th | 
which were aſcertained / ply "cath in a olive + ] 
juſtice.” The ſentence of the judge was 4 Warrant 
for the money upon the Subas, which they. were 
forced immediately to pay; otherwiſe they were, 
upon complaint to the pany turned out. of . 
100 + their governments, and ſeverely fined, -* 
on be Shaw Jehan was handſome in bis parſon, ac- 
reign 08 in all the manl * affable and agree- 
- Able in his co He did not, - like his 
father, deſcend too 88 from the Ant of a 
prince, nor involve himſelf in an obſcare Afr 
and reſerve. Warm in his conftitution, he loved 
the company of women; though the ie Charihe of 
the daughter of Aſiph, the mother of almoſt all 
his children 2 poſſeſſion of his affections 
during her life. His se was ſuch as was 
common among the princes of the houſe of II- 
mur; athorough knowledge! 'of the Arabian and 
beiden languages, MAR, ring to g and ſpeak 
ing wit ce and propriety, the ſtudyof hiſtory, 
-ofihs Coranye of the laws 415 canons of his pre 2 
ceſſors, of the art of government, financiering, 
and of the ancient uſages of 2 empire. Though 
eclipled 


CY 
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| dy the extraordinary abilities of Woo 
bet in war, he was a good general, and an Excel- 
lent ſoldier. His reputation was ſo high in i 


reſpect, that he not only kept his on dominions TM 
eat home, but even made extenſive con- 
qu 15 55 Rapid in all bis meaſures, hñge 

ſhed rebellion before it deſerVed the flame 4 8 


for to ſuſpect it in any man, was with him to 
prepared. A lover of pleaſure, without being 
la llave, he never neglected buſineſs for ſenſua- 


rhe and induſtry, wealth and commerce flou- 


under the certain protection and vigilance of 


his government. Had he not fallen in ſome meafure 
from the ſtate of reaſon and ſenſibility, by the rage 
ol that cruel diforder which he inherited from his 
father, he might have deſcended from the throne 


to his grave, and have crowned his latter days 


Will that | luſtre which dad covered” Nie = 5 


But bis mind was weakened by diſeaſe; and 
age was devoted to melancholy and 


Shaw Jehin was, upon the whole, a wy al ad ch 
if we draw a veil over his acceſſion to the throne, — 
a good prince. But we muſt aſcribe his cruelty in bo. 


a great meaſure to neceſſity, and the manners of 


his country. Ambition, among the princes, of - : 8 


the Eaſt, is joined with the ſtronger paſſion of 


fear. „ drives them on to deſpe- ? a 


rate meaſures; ſubmiſſion will not avail, and they 
muſt owe their lives to their valour. The throne 
itſelf is no ſecurity to the reigning prince, in a 
country where the ſucceſſion is not fixed by. ac- 
knowledged and eſtabliſhed rules, Revolution and 


change preſent themſelves to his imagination; till 


aſſaſſination ſteps in, and effeQuallyrelieveshim from 
his terrors. Shaw Jehan was not naturally cruel ; 
but he loved his own life better than the lives of 
his relations. To murder, or tobe murdered, was 
the alternative offered to him by fortune. 'A 
throne or a grave terminated his proſpects on 
either 


EY. ＋ 


kur fisrorr or uhfbbsr ax. 


4. Kicker fide; and when we confels gurſelyes 

2558. ed at his inhumanity, we loſe half dur rage 

bes. the neceſſity which im 

ge made ſome amends for his crimes, in the. 

| juſtice and clemency of his government; and 
goſtan was flouriſhing and happy, till his own pd: 

licy was zevived by bis enn. 


? 


In 
2 


poſed upon him the meaſure 
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Fan 'ebnttemetr4 er OP RE awe the 22 
ſeizute of the perſon of Morid, opened a fair Hig. 
field for the ambition of Aurungzebe. To dif. . 
guiſe any longer his ſerious Yefigns on the cites Rs 
would, from the iinprobability of the thing, be 
imprudent! "He however covered his love of 
power with profeſſions of neceſſity; and ſtill la- 
mented the occafion which bad batdetied his head 
with à crown.” This ſpecious conduct, though too 
obvious in its defign to decerve, derived au ad- 
vantage from its modeſt ap Frs, A ; and men 
forgot his deviations from tne, in the opinion 
that he was aſhamed of his crimes, ' Having ſub- 
dued” the paſſion of vanity before he gave the 


rein 


* 


206 

8 

8 165K, 
bo could not approve of his meaſures, were, at 


more of his followers ; but a numb 


THE HISTORY or HINDOSTAN. _ 
rein to ambition, he appeared inſenſible of his 

own exaltation. His humility ſeemed to encreaſe 
upon the throne to ſuch a degree, that even thoſe 


a loſs to what they ought to aſcribe his conduct. 
Averſe to pleaſure, and contemning pomp and 
magnificence, the obvious inducements to the 
ſeizing of the ſceptre were wanting to Aurung- 
zebe; but his active mind found, in its own 
vigour, a kind of right to command mankind. | 

The new emperor had ſcarce mounted the 


_ throne near Delhi, when he was alarmed with in- 
telligence of the march of Soliman, by the ſkirts 


of the northern mountains, to join bis father Da- 


ra at Lahore. We loſt fight of that prince in 
the midſt of his mutinous army, near Allahabid. 
The principal nobles who had attended him in 


his ſucceſsful expedition againſt Suja, deſerted his 
ſtandard at the firſt news of his "father's defeat. 
The confinement of Shaw Jehan deprived him of 
er, ſufficient 
to deſerve the name of an army, ſtill remained in 
his camp. Though bold and unconcerned in acti- 
on, Soliman was ſubje& to political fears. The 
news of repeated. misfortunes. came daily; from 
every quarter. He became perplexed and unde - 
ciſive: various expedients preſented themſelyes. to 


his view, but he could fix on none. His firſt 


reſolution was to return to Bengal; but, dubious 
of ſucceſs againſt Suja with a reduced and diſpi - 
rited army, he dropt that deſign, and gave him- 


ſelf up again to wavering ſchemes. He had none 


to adviſe him; and his own mind afforded no 
reſource in diſtreſs. _ When intelligence of the 
march of the confederate princes from Agra ar- 
rived in his camp, .he thought of ſurpriſing -the 
capital, and-by releaſing his grandfather, -to add 
the weight of that monarch's name to his declin- 


% F 
y 1 1 a 
bre 


| ing cauſe,” He decamped, but his evil ſtars pre- 
vailed. He changed his courſe, and direfed his wr 
march to Lahore. it 
The undeciſive meaſures of Solimin- were 
known to his troops. They began to deſpiſe the 
2 one who could not perſevere in any 
All diſcipline became relaxed. The inde- 
ſence of the ſoldier roſe with his contempt 
of bis general. Regularity was loſt in licenti- 
ouſneſs, confuſion, rapine and inſolence prevailed; 
and the u hole army, inſtead of obeying the prince, 


ws 
Wm 
e, 4 


placed a merit in their not deſerting his cauſe. 


That intrepidity and firmneſs which was neceſſary 
to the occaſion, no longer remained in 'Soliman. 
His ſtandard had been left by thoſe whom he 
thought his beſt friends, and a melancholy.diftruſt 
prevailed, in his mind. To correct the licence of 
the ſoldiery, was to: loſe their ſupport. He per- 
mitted them with a vain hope of conciliating 
their 3 ions, to ravage the country at large. 
But when they had loaded themſelves with ſpoil, 
? they deſerted in whole ſquadrons, to ſecure their 
wealth at 1 and to avoid the et chance 
of war. 

Deſtitute of all apthorky, the” prince 8 
along, ſullen and ſilent, at the head of an army 


4 


my. 


converted into a mob of banditti. He iſſued out | 


no orders, under a certainty of their not being 


obeyed ; and he even looked with indifference on 


the gradual decline in the number of his followers. 


Every morning preſented to his eyes, at a diſtance, 
whole ſquadrons that had quitted his camp in the 


night. There only remained at laſt four thouſand 


miſerable wretches, who had ſuffered themſelves 
to be robbed of their booty. Fear, and not at- 


tachment, kept theſe round the ſtandard of So- 
limin. - Their rapine bad converted the whole 
country into an enemy, and there was no longer 
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A: D. any ſafety in deſertion. They, however, marked 
ah their-march with ruin, and covered their, rear 
1c68, With the ſmoke of Wigs” which eg bad Plan- 
— dered and ſet on fire. 
takes Aurungzebe recived ! certain — of 
the deſtructive route of "Soliman wa the 
countries of Shin würa and He 
detached Fidai Chan with a conſiderable force 
to interrupt his march. Shaiſta, who had been 
left in the government of Agra, was ordered 
with troops, by a-different route, to prevent the 
eſcape of the prince by the road through which 
he had come. He was in no condition to cope 
with either of thoſe lords. He turned his maren 
to the north, and entered the almoſt impervious 
country of Serinagür, where the Ganges iſſues 
from the mountains into the plains of India. 
Pirti Singh, the Raja, received the unfortunate 
fugitive with kindneſs and re He ſent his 
own troops to guard the paſſes, and permitted 
the forces of Soliman to encamp in his valleys, to 
recover from the fatigues of a tedious march. 
Avurungzebe, upon receiving advices of the ef- 
cape of the prince, recalled Fidai-to the Impe- 
rial camp, and ordered Shaiſta os  goverament 
of A 
refuge Safe in the hoſpirality of the prince of Seri Or, 
Solimin remained ſhutupin aſecluded country. The 
mountains, which protected him from the enemy, 
prevented him from hearing of the fate of hi 
friends. He became anxious and thoughtful, and 
diſcovered neither pleaſure nor amufement in the 
rural ſports purſued byothersthrough the romantic 
vallies which formed the dominions of the Raja. 
He loved to walk alone; to dive into the thickeſt 
woods ; to mix his complaints with the murmur 
of torrents, which, falling from a thouſand 
rocks, dle the whole country with an . 
noi 
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32 pe 1 enter BP W. . ax I Hi 
cone of te ſtreams. which fl heal 80 al, 4 . 
impaſſable ins t environ exina ow i} 
the centre o 25 valley there ſtood a moun ad als ; 


55 n with A i through, the 
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ange PRgOc 2 ding two, ſur. 
1 75 red to have worn 
ay the foundations of the on which the. 


bulling oo 3 175 —— rendered * 
acce on every ſide. Soliman, pleaſed wi 
romantic ſcene, rode forward, and found 
* he had mi for engl was. 8 
houſe, gf pleaſure, belonging to che Raja. Thi- 
ther that, prince often retired, with a few aitend- 
ants, to enjoy the ths company of ſome . | 
women of exquiſite beauty. Some. of theſe were 
1 on the terrace when Soliman. approached. 
Hy 1 ſtruck with their perſons; but he inſtant- "= 
y. retir : | 
When he returned to the reſidence of the Raja, — 
he mentioned his adventure to that prince. His cou- 
ntenance. was ſyddenly overcaſt, and he remained 
for ſome time ſilent. He at length ſaid, © All my ; 
dominions have I given up to Solimin, yet he has 7 
intruded rn one little valley which. I —— 
for myſelf.” Soliman, excuſed; his conduct by 1 
his ignorance; but * the Raja pretended to | 
be ſatisfied, there appeared from that day forward 
a manifeſt change in his behaviour. He became 
cold and diſtant; and he was diſcontented and 
agitated when the fugitive prince came before him. 
Jealouſy, however, was not the cauſe of this 
alteration. Aurungzebe had applied to him, 
through. his emiſſaries; and. the honour of that 
prince contended {nga his, avarice.... Solimin be- 


came IL. at the eee which hung 
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us at ſhine” Gage . 
dence; and he began to watch narrowly the oon. 
| = cut of prince; Shou REY Set bir roneey 
tor and friend. 
 Irrefoluth- - When: Solimfiii entered the mountains of 80. 
rinagür, he diſpatched a meſſenger with the newm 
of his misfortunes to his father Dara. That 
prince was encamped, with a conſiderable army, 
on the banks of the Suttuluz. When he receiv- 
cel the letters of his ſon, he ſhut himſelf up in his 
tent, and gave way to melancholy reflections on 
his own misfortunes. The impriſonment -of his 
father was an event, which, as it was expected, did 
not furprize him; but the deſertion of the vic- 
. torious army under his fon, was a ſevere ſtroke 
to his declining fortunes. He even had ied. 
hopes from the preſence of Solimin, whoſe acti- 
vity and fame in war might revive the drooping 
ſpirits of his party. But he was ſhut up within 
impervious mountains; and the enemy had oc- 
cupied all the paſſes. Dara was left to his own. 
reſources, and they failed, in the diſtreſſed fitua- 
ton of his mind. He reflected on the paſt with 
; he looked forward to the future with 
fear. Agitated by various paſſions, he could fix 
upon no determined expedient to extricate him- 
ſelf from his mis fortune; and a panic began to 
ſeize his troops from the irreſolute undeciſiveneſs | 
of his condud. | 
Aurungzebe, who had his ſpies in the camp of 
Dara, was no ſtranger to the ſituation of his 
mind. To add to bis panic, he marched from 
Karnal on the fifteenth of Auguſt, and directed 
his courſe toward Lahore. Dara, who had re- 
mained irreſolute on the banks of the Suttulua, 
decamped, upon the news of the enemy's ap- 
with precipitation. The advanced r 


e NC 21 1 ar 


of A the river bee op 0 
tion; "Dos fat down with his army behind 
om 8 the road to Lahore, to which city dc. 


f ſoon after retired, leaving the troops > 


under the conduct of DaGod Chan, an able and 


ed. officer;. Dara had reat reſources 
1 behind Labore. e governors 
Hed Bl remained faithful to the old emperor ; 5 


the revenues of the preceding year had not b 

paid; and the prince found a conſiderable ſum i 

the Imperial treaſury at Labore. He ſoon raiſed 
twenty thoufatid horſe, and his activity had begun 


tochange the aſpect of hisaffairs. But he had hither- 


to been unſucceſsful : and he judged of the futur 
— the paſt. He was diſtur by the news 


the approach of a part of the army of Aurung- . 


zebe, who, having conſtructed a bridge on the 


Sutroloz, were on full march to the Bea. 


Dadod, whom Dara had left at the head of the He re- 


EE 


rom the 


froops on the Bea, had lined the banks with ar- 
tillery, and thrown up entrenchments and re· 
doubts, with a firm aſſurance of ſtopping the pro- 
grefs of the enemy. The rainy ſeaſon was now 
come on, and he was under no apprehenſions of 
not being able to keep the enemy for five months 
at bay. The northern provinces might, in the 
mean time, farniſh Dara with an army of hardy 
ſoldiers. Mc t, who commanded in Cabul, 
was in his intereſt; and he rivalled his predeceſ- 
for of the ſame name in his abilities in war. But 
the evil genius of Dara prevailed. He ſent or- 
ders to Da6od to quit his poſt. That officer 
was aſtoniſhed : he ſent a remonſtrance againſt the 
meaſure. to the prince, and, the jealous mind of 
Dara ſuſpected his fidelity. Pofitive orders were 
ſent: Da6od. reluctantly obeyed. The prince, 
finding himfelf wrong "Iu his ſuſpicions, re- 
Prem of his condua. He flew into a violent 
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Heſitates * 


about gi v- 


ing battle, 
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aſſion againſt the accuſers. of e an be 
** Tt ts back. mg It Was. a | 
too late. The advanced guard " . 50 bad 
croſſed the Bea; , and - Aurungzebe, with. the 
main body 13 on the Suttuluz on the ren: 


ty-fifth of * 
a the k ally of his. paſt cb con- 


Dara, refle 
ure of 15 preſent time, = 


duct, and the pr 
thiown into the. utmoſt conſternation. Chan 


Jehan, who commanded the enemy, had been 


reinforced by a body of troops and a train of al 
tinery from tk main body. Daòod adviſi 


pft ince to give battle, to 99 9 8 the courage o bl 


troops by the defeat of a force ſo much inferior 


in point of numbers. The prince was obſtinate. 


He alleged, that though his army was more nu- 


merous than the enemy, they were not equal to 


them in diſcipline; that, ſuddenly gatheted toge · 


ther, they had not been habituated to danger; 


and that to engage the rebels, for ſo he affected 
to call the abettots of Aurungzebe,. would be to 
haſten the completion of their wiſhes, by givin 
them an eaſy victory. Byt, Daood!” conti- 
nued he, * I am not only unfortunate, but weak, 
Had I follow * advice, and kept poſſeſſion 
of the Suttuluz and Bea, I might have at leaſt 
fuſpended, for ſome months, the fate of the em- 
pire. But I, who have been ſo often deceived by 
my brothers, am become diſtruſtful of my friends.” 
Da6od endeavoured to comfort the prince, by 
obferving, that though the reputation of keeping 
a victorious army at bay during the rainy ſeaſon, 
might contribute to change the face of affairs, yet 
ſtill there were hopes. That to remain at Lahore 
without obtaining a viQtory, would be as i improper 


as it appeated impoſſible; that ſtill they had rivers 


which might be defended againſt the whole force 
of Aurungzebe ; and that if the prince ſhould be 
| pleaſed 


1 4 is Ws! v ca TH E 14 an 2 Wl : * 


pleaſed to blot all unworthy fuſp N 
mad, he himſelf would undertake to hos, bim now” 
ſuſicient time to collect a force in the provinces, ic 
beyond the Indus. Dara embraced him with. — 
tears, and began to retreat. The army, diſcou- 
raged at the apparent irreſolution of their com- 
mander, began to fear for themſelves, Hing 
ol all confidence in the abilities. of the prince, 
ſaw nothing before them but diſtreſs to him, 
ruin to themifelves. "They. deſerted in Whole 
3 ; and the unfortunate. Dara ſaw his 
numbers hourly, diminiſhing as he eee 0 
ward Moultan. The van of the enem 1 
Chan Jehan bung cloſe on the heels of the Re. 
tive, and his friehds pb Al the e 870 
all 7 eo hopes to the wind. 
zebe arriving on the Suttuluz, was in- Several | 
—_ 4 of the flight of Dara. His apprehenſions _ 
from that quarter vaniſhed, and he encamped for 
ten days on the banks of the river, to refreſh his 'Z 
army. The Maraja, who had given the firſt bat · 
tle to Aurungzebe, | near the city of Ugein, think-. 
ing the affairs of Dara deſperate, came to the camp 
with a tender of his allegiance. A number of the 
nobility, who bad hitherto remained firm to the old 
emperor, haſtened to the court of the new, and 
proſtrated themſelves at the ſoot of the throne. 
 Aurungzebe received them with unconcern, and 
told them that the ſeaſon of forgiveneſs was paſt. 
«* When Fortune,” ſaid he, bung doubtful 
over my arms, you either abetted my enemies, 
or waited in ſecurity for the deciſion of Fate con · 
cerning the empire. Theſe,” pointing to his no- 
bles, © ſerved me in my diltreſs.. I reward them 
with my confidence; but 1 grant you, in par- 
doning your lives, a greater favour than thoſe 1 
conferred on them. Neceſſity gives me your obe - 
dience : let your generoſity conyince me that 
you are ſincere. My enemies have diflipated the 
"Dd 2 treaſures 
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A b. treaſures of the empire, and I, wha hope long 
1653 to manage its affairs, will not impoyeriſh it 72 | 
1068. heavy exactions. Your wealth is great. Juſ- 
> tice, which in affairs of ſtate follows fortune, 
gives me a right to the whole; but my modera- 
tion only claims a part.” They paid large ſums 
to the treaſury, and a general indemnity paſſed, 
under the ſeals of the empire, - 
_ fo Au The haughty ſpirit of the Maraja revolted at 
unsteds the indignity of a cold reception. He however 
had gone too far to recede. Naturally averſe to 
the ſubtle character of Aurungzebe, he had aQtu, 
ally performed the promiſe which he had made to 
his high-ſpirited wife after his defeat. He col- 
lected an army, and was about to purſue Au- 
rungz*be, when the misfortunes of Dara began. 
The loſs of the battle near Agra ſtaggered his 
allegiance ; he became more irreſolute after the 
impriſonment of Shaw Jehan; and the flight of 
Dara to Lahore, threw, bim at the feet of the 
new emperor. He told Aurungzebe, That being 
of a religion which inculcated the belief of 4 
Providence as ſuperintending over human affairs, 
he was now under no doubts concerning the ſide 
on which the gods had declared themſelyes. It 
were therefore, continued he, a kind of impiety 
to oppoſe him whom Heaven has placed on tile 
throne. Aurungzebe pleaſantly replied, I am 
glad to owe to the religion what I hoped not from 
the love of Jeſſwint Singh.” F 
Jumlaar- The viſier Meer Jumla, who at the beginning 
ou“ of the rebellion had ſubmitted to a political im- 
priſonment in the Decan, ſeeing the affairs of Au- 
rungzebe in too good a condition to demand a 
continuance of his double condut, broke his 
fictitious chains, and preſented himſelf at court. 
The new emperor received him with every marx 
of honour and affection. He preſented him with 
| elephants, 
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- horſes, riches, dreſſes; und arms; but . v. 
of his 7 fortune, which, to keep up appear. 1958 
ances, had been confiſcated, he only returned about ol 
fifty thouſand roupees. Ir In ſet vin the ſtate?” —— 
ſaid Aurungzebe, I have exp your for- | 
tune; but you, in ſerving it again, may acquire 
another.“ Jumla — no reply, but ſeemed ſa- 
tisfied with his eſcape from the critical ſituation in 
which de tad been pl 1 war. A 
field ſoon preſented i — to his abilities; and bis 
fortune was amply reſtored By: the analen fa- 
vour of his ſovereign. 

Intelligence arriving in the een camp that Aureng- 
Dark had taken the route of Moultin, Aurung- marches 
zebe croſſed the Suttuluz on the fifth of Septem- to Moul- 
ber. He advanced with rapid marehes toward *” 
that city, wiſhing to put àn end to the war in the 
north. Chan Jehan, Wh commanded the van- 
guard, arriving in Moultan, -the unfortunate 
prince fled toward Bicker, and the mountains de- 
yond the Indus. In vain had it been remonſtrat. 
ed to him by his followers, that he ought to 
have taken the route of Cabul. "Mobabet, who had 
been always averſe to Aurungzebe, was at the head 
of a diſeiplined army in tbat province. Aids 
might be drawn from the weſtetn Tartary; there 
was even à proſpect of Perſia's eſpouſing the 
cauſe of Dara. Soldiers of fortune, men adapt- 
ed by their manners and climate for the field, 
would flock to his ſtandard. But Fortune had 
forſaken Dara, and ſhe was followed by Pru- 
dence. Aurungzebe, when he firſt heard of the 
courſe of his brother's flight, "cried out, in an 
ecſtacy of joy, That the war was at an end.“ 
He detached eight thouſand horſe, under the con- 
duct of Meer Baba, after the fugitive, ROcAGeN 
ed his dp on ay return toward agen L 
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4A. DP Many cauſes concurred in making Aurung- 
155 , zebe anxious to return to Agra. The force left 
N manded there, was no great ſoldier. The troops, 
his return. though ſilent, had not yet reconciled their minds 
tds the force uſed; againſt the perſon. of Mord; 
and they were, in ſome meaſure, ſhocked at the 
.emperor's breach of. faith to à friend as well as a 
brother. Shaw Jehan, though. cloſgly,confined, 
had his emiſſaries and friends every wheres; Whiſ- 

pers concerning the unworthy uſage of that great 
prince were carried round, and heard with atten- 
tion. Many of che nobles, raiſed by his favour, 
reſpected him {till for what he had been; and the 
empire, in general,. which had flouriſhed. under 

his government, lamented, the cloud which had 
ſettled on the latter end of a life of renown, The 
Maraja was ſtill his friend. Proud and haughty 
beyond meaſure, be could not forget his defeat 
by Aurungzeèbe, and he was chagrined at the 
cold reception which that prince had lately given 
to his proffered allegiance. Joy Singh, who had 

in a manner betrayed Soliman, thought alſo that 
be was not well requited for his ſervices. He 
was ſtill attached 1 8 Jehan, whoſe open and 


1 | manly behaviour upon every occaſion. he compared 
I | with advantage to the cold duplicity of his ſon, . 


| . Prepara- ..,.,,Suja, who firſt appeared in arms againſt Dara, 
1 ins ſaw now a_ more dangerous enemy in another 
7 brother. The loſs which he had ſuſtained againſt 
Solimaàn was ſgon «recovered in the rich and po- 

pulous kingdom of Bengal. He ſaw a new cloud 
forming which was to burſt upon him, and he 
3 prepared himſelf againſt the ſtorm. He collected 
IS / an army with his uſual activity, and was on the 
F 4 point of taking the route of Agra, to relieve his 
father from coufinement. To deceive Aurung- 
zeébe, he had congratulated that prince on his 
| mounting 
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wp ve pL: e emperor was n 
tobe ono He faw the views. of and = 


of friendſhip. from rivals for mere ſounds. 
however had behaved with his uſual civilit ty t 


the m of Soja. He prerended to be 15 


ous Bout eo dug the ſtate of is Health, ang he 
made a minute inquiry concerning his children and 
family. As. for a new. commiſſion to my bro. 
ther,” "aid he, it is at "once. unneceffar 


* n but my father's F | 


rent in the and T, Ari my whole 
power from ths uud ies which have render. 
ed rf EMrEAdR unfit for the Buſineſs of the 
ſtate.“ This anſwer, though not ſatisfactory, 


their Ntuativh and character, and took . 


amuſed Suja, and furniſhed an opportunity for Ab. ; 


rungzebe”to break" the power of Data, and to 

ta liſh his'own authority. a P 
N at length, 
to Autungzebe „ he became his competitor 

for the empire. He begun his march with a nu- 
merous army, accuſtoming them to the manœu- 
vrts of the field as he moved. His brother, who ; 
expected the ſtorm, was not ſurpriſed at its ap- 


proach. He remained but four days at Modul- 


tan. His ſon Mahommed was made governor of 
that province; char of Punjab was conferred on 
Chillutla, Fe outſtripped his army in expedition; 
and on the twenty- fourth of October he entered 
Lahore. Ie arrived at Delhi on the twenty- 
firſt of November; and notwithſtanding the preſ- 
ſote of his affairs in the ſouth, he celebrated his 
birth-day in that city, having entered the forty-. 


„ > 4 of his age. The ſplendid and numerous 
Arahce of the nobility on that occaſion con- 
rinced Aurungzebe,' who always made judicious 


obſervations 
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AD, obſervations on the behaviour of mankind, „ 
ys he was firmly eſtabliſhed ag. the 5 wha 
a v4 E 0 1 4 The nobles... 
enetration, were. .the 1 . ew 
f 1 ſaw, te wii of. f 5 
prince; they were no ſtrangers to thę eriority. 
of his 2 1 3 ry 5 57 — idered Fortune as 
only another name A . of 2 
had Ae to Darn 2 — nn 
when he took, contrary to his advice; the route 
of Bicker, He 5 Lee rg at the 2 of Au- 
rungzebe; who, knowing bis abilities, receixed 
him with diſtinctio PMs 4 railed him to the * 
of ſix thouſand hor 
During the few = which Aurungzebe] 
at Delhi, he informed himſelf 1 — 7 — the 
force and reſources of Suja. That _ was 
more formidable than the emperor h 
To inſure ſuccels, he ordered his ſon Mn 


to join him with the arm my from Moultan, and he 
| 


reſolved to avail himſelt of the great parts of 
Jumla. That lord had been ſent, ſoon after his 
arrival at court, to ſettle the affairs of Chandeiſh. - 
and Guzerat, and he was ordered to. return with. 
| ſome of the veteran troops ſtationed on the ſouth - 
ern frontiers of the empire. The. emperor, in 
the mean time, having arrived at Agra, rein. 
forced the garriſon of that city under Shaiſta; 
being apprehenſive of an invaſion under prince 
Soliman, from the mountains of Serinagür. He 
himſelf took immediately the field ; and moved 
ſlowly down the Jumna, in hourly expeſtationsof; 
reinforcements from the north and welt. 
Suja, in the mean time, with a numerous arm 
was in full march toward the capital. He 1 80 
at Allahabàd; and having remained a few days in 
the environs of that place, he renewed his march, 
and encamped his army, in a. Hong poſition, at 
| a place” 
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. Diſtruſtful of ie [diſcipline of his 
army, he entrenched himſelf, and waited for the 


2882 — — which might ſupply _ 
arity 18 3 in point o t courage 
hardineſs, But A ſtudiouſſy 
ed the time. His march was deſignedly flow, till 
he was joined by his ſon Mabommed with the 
troops of the a oe He then moved forward 
with great expedition; Mahommed commanding 
the. van, — ro of ſive thouſand choſen _ 
Suja was aſtoniſhed at this ſudden v 

brother's meaſures; be began to forti 15 — 
and to make een for pve ine 5 
with warmth. wt! | 


be prince Mahommed, naturally full of . ka 


—.— bis orders. He preſſed on ward with the 
eager for a _ of the enemy ; and when he 
f — — fore Suja, the emperor, with 


the army and artillery, vas forty miles in the 
rear. He rode along the lines of the enemy, and, 
with unpardonable raſhneſs, ſeemed to provoke 


them to battle. Suja, however, for what cauſe is 
uncertain, took no advantage of his 

The prince at length eneamped bis ſmall- army ; 
and diſpatehed a meſſenger with his obſervations 
on the poſition and ſtrength of the enemy. Au- 


rungzebe was offended at the raſhneſs' of his ſon. 


He was, however, gentle in his reproof. '*7 When 
you ſhall poſſeſs the empire, Mahommed,” ſaid 
he, , you muſt —— — on A 
monarch ought to be à general rather than a 
tizan ; and few forget folly in valour.“ The 
aughty ſpirit of the prince was impatient of 
rebuke. Active, gallant, and fiery, he deſpiſed 
the flow dictates e and would rather 
— 15744 4 ' Owe 
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a place called Kidgwä, about thirty miles from a. b. 
Allaha — 7 


1069. 
arrival of Aurungzebe, whom he wiſhed to en 
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A. D. owe his fame to nie fword,” dh, de, fen | 
4 mne. e ee nenen 
32 The Imperial ſtandard came in ſight * whe | 
W >> thirteenth/of January,” 1659; and Aurungztbe 
a Þ encamped his army, leaving an extenſive” plain, 
| battle. very ſit for a battle, between him and the Ae ek ; 
Suja. He drew up his army, on the morning of 
the fifteenth, in two lines, advancing his artill 
ſome paces in the front. About twelve o'cloc 
the cannon began to open on both ſides. Suja 
had placed his artillery on a riſing ground, and 
his batteries were well ſerved. He ſeoured 
the enemy's lines; and Aurungzeèbe, who” durſt 
not attack the trenches, was obliged to return 
with ſome loſs to his camp. Suja took no ad- 
vantage of the retreat his brother. He re- 
tired within his lines, and imprudently neglected 
to keep poſſeſſion of the riſing ground on the 
right, from which his artillery had played with 
ſuch advantage on the enem 2 Meer Jumla, who 
had arrived a few days before from the Decan, 
obſerved the negligence of Suja. He repreſented 
the advantage which Fortune had offered to Au- 
tungzebe; and that prince ordered him to take 
poſſeſſion of the hill in the night. Before morn- 
ing appeared, Jumla threw up a redoubt on the 
place, and lined it with cannon; which were co. 
vered with a ſtrong party of ſpearmen. N 5 
The battle When day-light appeared, Jumla ordered his % 
vegiv battery op the hill to open. © The'tents of Suja 
were in the range of the ſhot ; and the prince 
was obliged immediately to ſtrike them, and to 
move his quarters to the left. "Aurungzebe,: who 
perceived the commotion in the enemy's camp, 
on account of the unexpected fire from the bat. 
tery, thought this a proper opportunity to make 
a general aſſault. His army were already formed; 
and he ordered his elephants to advance with all 
expedition 


10 
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ſtrong body of cavalry ſuſtained the charge. The 
frat. uct already in | confuſion, made but a 


— down the entrenchments A A. D. 


faint reſiſtance. The elephants ſoon levelled: the > 


entrenchment, and the horſe poured into the 
camp. Flight, confuſion, and ſlaughter prevail- 
ed. Auxungaébe, mounted on a loſty elephant, 
ſaw the appearance of victory on every fide... He 
puſhed forward into the centre, to tender com- 
plete the advantage which he had already obtain- 
ed. But Fortune took a ſudden change; and 
1 ruin ſeemed to overwhelm bim and; his. | 
irs. 


peace with Aurungzebe, had joined that prince 
with his native troops. His defeat at Ugein 
remained ſtill freſh in his mind; and he longed 
to recover the laurels which de had loſt in that 
unfortunate field. He had received orders to ad- 
vance with his Rajaputs}; and he even made a 
ſhew of attacking the enemy. But when he ſaw | 
the emperor: entering their camp, he ſuddenly 
turned, and fled with all his forces. The 
Moguls, however, followed not his example. 
Aurungzebe carried forward on his elephant the 
Imperial ſtandard; and they were aſhamed to 
leave it to the enemy. Jeſſwint, diſappointed in 
his aim of drawing his party to flight by his 
own, fell ſuddenly on the rear of the line. He 
ſeized upon the baggage; and put ſervants and 
women to the ſword, without either diſtinction 
or mercy. The noiſe of the ſlaughter behind was 
carried to the front, which was engaged with Suja 
in the centre of his camp. Some fled to ſave 
their wives; and, cowards, wanting only an ex- 
ample, they were followed by thouſands. The 
lines en to thin anne "ue cad was ſuſ- 
tained 


The Maraja, Jeſſwine Singh, — made his 22 


A. b. tained with leſs vigour ; and the etiemy acquired 
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nn e. 8 
— exhibited upon the occaſion, that 
— reſolute firmneſs which always tifes above miſ- 
fortune. To fly was certain ruin; to remain, an 
almoſt certain death. He fat aloft! on his ele- 
phant, in full poſſeſſion of his own mind; and 
he ſeemed not to know that any: diſaſter had hap- 
The enemy, who, had been 
tumultuouſſy hurrying out of the camp, returned 
with vigour to the charge upon the ſu den change 
- of affairs. Suja, with an undaunted 
countenance, led the attack, ſtanding in the 
caſtle,” upon an enormous elephant, en his 
eye fell upon his brother, he ordered his driver 
to direct the furious animal that way. One of 
the principal officers of Aurungzebe, . who was 
alſo mounted 'on an elephant, perceiving the in- 
tention of Suja, ruſhed in before the prince. He 
was overthrown in the ifirſt ſhock, but the ele- 
phant of Suja ſuffered {6 much in the concuſſion, 
that the animal ſtood trembling through every 
joint; having loſt all ſenſe of command, and al- 
moſt the power of motion. The diſappointed 
prince ſeemed enraged at his fortune; but the 
elephant of one'of his nobles advanced againſt 
that of the emperor; and, in the firſt ſhock, the 
latter animal fell upon his knees; and it was 
with great difficulty he recovered himſelf. Au- 
rungzebe had one foot out of the caſtle, ready to 
alight. The crown of India hovered on the 
reſolution of a moment. Meer Jumla was near, 
on horſeback : Stop, faid he, turning ſternly-- 
to Aurungzebe ; © you deſcend from the throne.“ 
The emperor, who was now compoſed, ſeemed 


to ſmile at the reproof. Whilſt the animals con- 


tinued to engage, the markſman, who ſat behind 
him, ſhot the adverſary's driver ; but the enraged 
eiern 


- 
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. continued, notwithſtanding, to fight. A b. 
Aurungzebe was now in imminent —— when 155%: 
he was delivered from deſtruction by che reſolu- — 
tion of his driver. He threw himſe Eden — We] 
on the neck of the other elephant, and carried 

him off; whilſt his own place was ſupplied by 

one of the officers who ſat behind the caſtle. 
Another, elephant, in the mean time, adyanced- 

againſt Aurungzebe ; but he had the good fortune. 

to ſhoot the driver with his own hand. |} 

The emperor now found that his own elephant, 3 and of 
from the many. ſhocks which he had received, zee. © 
was much weakened and diſpitited. He began 
to be afraid that he could not even keep the ani- 
mal in the field. To alight would be equal to 
flight itſelf. The elephant began to turn; = 
Aurungzebe, whoſe reſolution, never failed him. 
in deſperate ſituations, ordered the chains, which 
are always ready for binding him, to be locked 
round his feet. The emperor remained immove- 
able amidſt the enemy; a thouſand ſhot were aim- 
ed at him, a thouſand arrows fell into the caſtle; 
but being in complete armour, he remained un- 
hurt. Some of the nobles obſerving this daring 
behaviour in their prince, ruſhed forward to his 
reſcue. They bore all before them in this laſt 
effort; and Suja, in the moment of victory, was 
beginni give way. His elephant, diſabled by. 
the firſt lock. was not to be moved forward. 
Aliverdi, one of his friends, came with a horſe ; 
and Suja, in an evil hour, deſcended from his 
lofty ſeat. The ſame conduct had ruined Dara. 

The elephant returning to the rear, with an 
empty caſtle, the army thought that the prince 
was ſlain; and they began to fly on every ſide. 
| Aurungz@be, who owed his victory to his own who ob- 
intrepidity, was in no condition to. purſue the 2 
enemy. Night was now coming on; and he lay 

on 
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on the field under arms. During the action, the 


Maraja had defeated the party left to defend the 
baggage; and loading camels with the booty, 


ſent them off, under an eſcort. He himfelf til} 


hovered round the rear. The proximity of the 
Imperial tents to the line, had hitherto protected 
them from being plundered by the Bison 
Night coming on, the Maraja advanced; and, 
about an hour after it was dark, fell upon the 
tents of Mahommed, who had remainbd with his | 
father on the field. A few, who defended the 
quarter of the prince, were cut off to a man; 
and the Rajaputs advanced to the Imperial tents, 
and ſeized upon every thing valuable within the 
ſquare ; putting every one that oppoſed them to 
the ſword. The night became a ſcene of horror, 
confuſion, and death. Aurungzebe was not to 
be moved from the field ; but he detached a part 
of the army to oppoſe the Maraja. When day 
appeared, the troops of Suja were no more to be 
ſeen; and the emperor, now convinced of his 
victory, turned his arms upon the Maraja. That 
prince ſtood his ground. A bloody battle en- 


| ſued. The Rajaputs retreated ; but they 9759 9 


Suja 
fued 
Mahom- 
med. 


r booty away. 

ZSuja fled with fo mch precipitation in he 
" _ that he left all his tents, equipage, and 
artillery, on the field. His army deſerted him; 


and he even deſerted his army. He changed his 


clothes, he threw off every mark of diſtinction, 


and hurried forward to Patna like a private man. 


He feared no enemy; but he was afraid of his 
friends. When Fortune had forſaken him, he 
hoped not to retain their faith; for to deliver him 
to Aurungzebe would not only procure their 
fafety, but advance their intereſt. The ſun was 
ſcarce up, when Aurungzebe detached ten thou- 
ſand horſe under his fon Mahommed in RY of 

his 
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his brother. The enemy were ſo much diſſipated, A. D. 
that few were lain. The inſtructions of the 172. 
prince were to follow Suja. He arrived at Pat- 1069. 
na, and the unfortunate prince fled to Mongeer 2 
hoping to derive from walls that ſafety which he 
could not command in the field. His courage, 
however, forſook him not in his diſtreſs. He had 
ſtill reſources in his own. active mind; and the 
whole province of Bengal was devoted to his in- 
tereſt, from the ſtrict juſtice and mildneſs of his 
government. a DALIGHSG £3446 31 
After the flight of the Maraja and the depar- Aurung- 
ture of, Mahommed, the emperor called together es 3 
the nobility and principal officers of his army. his nobles. 
He had marked, from his elephant, the particular 
behaviour of each. He puniſhed ſome for cowar- 
dice; others he promoted for valour. His re- 
proofs were ſtrong and pointed; the praiſe he be- 
ſtowed manly and juſt. He, at the ſame time, 
made a long ſpeech — the throne. He aſſumed 
no merit to himſelf, he even gave up that of his 
army, and attributed his ſucceſs to Providence. 
He involved Heaven in his quarrel with his bro- 
thers; and made it the partner of his own guilt. 
This religious oration was received with burſts of 
applauſe. Mankind are in all ages and nations 
ſuperſtitious; and the bare profeſſion of ſanctity 
hides the blackeſt crimes from their eyes. 
Aurungzebe, however, did not forget his tempo- 
ral affairs in his devotion. Anxious for the re- 
duction of Bengal, and for an end of the wat 
with Suja, he detached a large body of horſe 
under Meer Jumla, to reinforce Mahommed, 
whilſt he himſelf took the route of the capital 
The Maraja, in the mean time, with his booty, A falſe re- 
advanced to the walls of Agra. News of the ert, erri- 
defeat of Aurungzebe had already filled that ca- Agra. 
pital with ſurprize. 'The appearance of the Ra- 
| japuts 
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japuts confirmd the report. The adherents of 
the new emperor began to ſhift for [themſelves ; 
and grief and joy prevailed, as men were vu - 


— rioully affected to this or the other fide. -Shailta, 


who commanded in the city, was ſtruck with me- 
lancholy and deſpair. He knew the acttve part 
which he himſelf had taken for Aurungzebe ; 


and he could expect no favour from the conque- - 


Aurung- 
zebe ar- 
nives in 


that city. 


rors. He even made attempts againft his own 


life; and ſeemed indifferent about ſhutting the 
gates of the citadel againſt Jeſſwint Singh. That 


- prince, though he ſuffered little in the running 


fight with Aurungzebe, was ſtill afraid of the 
Imperial army, which followed cloſe on his heels. 
Had he boldly entered the city, taken advantage 
of the panic of Shaiſta, and releaſed Shaw Jehan, 
Aurungzebe might ſtill be ruined; But the for- 
tune of that prince was ſtill greater than his 
abilities. 16 ö 9 

Aurungzebe, apprehenſive of ſome miſchief 


in Agra, haſtened his march to that capital. The 


city was now undeceived with regard to the bat- 
tle; and the Maraja, who had boaſted of the de- 
feat of the emperor, began to fly before him. 
He directed his courſe to his own country; and, 
though encumbered with ſpoil, outſtripped his 
purſuers in the march. Aurungzebe entered 
Agra without 'any pomp. He did not permit 
himſelf to be faluted by the guns of the fort. 
It would be improper,” faid he, to triumph 
in the ears of a father, over the defeat of his 


| fon.” He wrote a letter to Shaw Jehan, enquiring 


concerning his health; and he excuſed himſelf 
fromcoming intohispreſence onaccountof the hur- 


ry of publicaffairs. He ſlightly mentioned his victo- 


ry, by inſinuating that Providence, by his hands, had 
fruſtrated the deſigns of the enemies of the houſe 


of Timur. His father, who was no ſtranger to the 


ſituation 


is 
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ſituation of affairs, would not read the letter. He a. D. 
gave it back to the meſſen „ and ſaid, If my 165% 
on means to inſult me, to ow it would but add 4 
to my misfortunes if he treats me with affection ** 
and reſpect, — fo be permit me wo languim 7 
within the wa 5 * 
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Dara's flight to Bicker—He croſſes the deſert— 
Gains the governor of Guzerat—Marches to- 
ward Agra Fortiſies himſelf at Ajmere—De- 
ceived—attacked—and totally defeated Au- 
rungztbe—His unheard-of misfortunes —Diftreſs 
in the deſert—Arrival at Tatta—Throws him- 
ſelf under the protection of Fibon—Death of the 
Sultana—T hrows himſelf under the Protection of 
Fihon—Death of the Sultana—Dara betrayed — 
Carried with ignominy through Delhi—Confined 
at Chizerab4d—Aſſafſinated—Reflefions. 


* Dara having fled from Moultan, took the 
Hig. route of Bicker, beyond the Indus. The Impe- 

_ 1969 rialiſts were cloſe at his heels. His army fell off 
Dara flies gradually in his flight. His affairs were deſpe- 
to Bicker. rate, and their attachment gave way to perſonal 
| ſafety. Four thouſand ſtill adhered to their co- 
lours, with which number Dara encamped near 

Bicker, having garriſoned the place, and ſub- 

| mitted it to rife command of a faithful friend. 

He had ſcarce pitched his tents, when the enemy 

came in ſight. Though worn-out with fatigue, 

he was obliged to fly. He found boats by acci- 

dent, and croſſed the Indus with all his followers. 


On 
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On the oppoſite, ſhore ſtood the ſtrong fortreſs of A. b. 
Sicar. Struck with the hard fate of Dara, the %, 
governor opened the gates. But it was not the +5 <4 
buſineſs of the prince to ſhut himſelf up within 
walls; which at beſt could onfy protra&t misfor- 
tune. He reinforced the garriſon with a part of 
his troops; and left ſome valuable effects under 
the protection of the governor. 77 Ig 
Diſincumbered, he betook himſelf to the open Meditates 
field, before he had even thought of the quarter to Pera, 
which he ſhould direct his courſe. He wandered 
away in a melancholy mood. His faithful adhe- 
rents, for only thoſe whoſe attachment to his 
perſon overcame their own fears were now in his 
train, followed filently the path of a maſter 
whom they loved. Having marched a few miles, 
the prince came to the place where the road parted 
into two; the one leading to Tatta, the other 
toward the Perſian province of Choraſſan. Start- 
ing from his reverie, he ſtood for ſome time ir- 
re On the one ſide there was apparent 
ruin; on the other, a certainty of perſonal 
ſafety. But glory was blended with diſgrace in 
the firſt; in the latter there was nothing but ob- 
ſcurity and diſhonour. When he weighed theſe 
things in his mind, the chariots, in which were 
his women, arrived. His perplexity increaſed. . 
The deſart toward Perſia was extenſive and un- 
hoſpitable ; on the ſide of India, his own miſ- | 
fortunes muſt overwhelm his family: He could 
not decide; and a melancholy filence prevailed 
around. £6 N e 
The favourite Sultana, ſeeing the undeciſive- oe 
neſs of Dara, at length put an end to his doubts. his courſe 
< Can the firſtof the race of Timur,” ſheſaid, he. to Tatts. 
ſitate in this moment of diſtreſs ? There is danger, 
but there may be alſo a throne on one ſide; but 
a frightful ſolitude, ou the cold reception given 
| | e 2 ü to 
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A. D. to fugitive princes by ſtrangers,” threaten from 
149. the other. If Dara cannot decide, I, who a | 
1069. | the daughter of Purvez, will decide for .myle 

+ This hand ſhall prevent me, by death, from diſho- 

© _n6uf, - The deſcendant of the immortal Timur 
ſhall not grace the haram of the race of Sheick 
Sefi!”” The features of the prince were at once 
lighted up into a kind of mournful joy. He 
burſt into tears; and, without uttering a word, 

_ / ſpurred forward his horſe toward Tatta!/ He had 
not remained many days in that city, when he 
received advices that a conſiderable detachment | 
of the enemy was. arrived within a few miles of 
the place. fle evacuated Tatta, croſſed the In- 
dus, and fled toward the capital of Guzerat. 
The enemy laid a bridge of boats over the tiver; 
and were preparing to purſue the fugitive, when 
unexpected orders arrived for them to repair 
with all expedition to join the Imperial army, in 
full march againſt Suja. ee 5 

gelat,, The removal of the Imperial troops procured a 

happy reſpite for Dara; but it was but a tranſient 
leam of Fortune, who had reſolved to continue 
her frowns. The road of the prince lay partly 
through burning ſands, deſtitute of water ; part- 
ly through abrupt mountains, covered with im- 
pervious woods, the haunts of beaſts of prey. 
His people were parched with thirſt ; his very 
cath died of, fatigue. His unfortunate women 
were juſt expiring for want of water, when the 
prince, who ranged the ſolitudes far and wide, 
lighted on a ſpring. He encamped near it; and 
having refreſhed his attendants, arrived next 
day on the borders of the territories of the Raja's 
Jam and Bahira, whieh lay contiguous to each 
other in his route. They received him with hoſ- 
pitality ; but they declined to embrace his cauſe. 
They were the natural enemies of the houſe of . 
5 , Timur, 


AVRUNGZEBE. 1 


Timur, who had, often from views af con- A. b. 
queſt, a into their almoſt inacceſſible 355. 
country, Wire perſuaſion. ee Dara ende., - 
: to work. upon A Jam. He — 
5 alliance between his ſon; Sipper Shekòô, ; 
the conſtant attendant of his misfortunes, and tibe 
2 of the Raja. The match did not take 
e. The few: Mogul nobles ho adhered to 
, were ſo much diſſatisfied with the propoſal, 
on account of its inequality, that it was laid 
aſide; and Dara proceeded to Abmedabad; | 
_ Shaw Nawaz, whoſe two daughters were mar- and arrives 
del b Aurungzébe and Morad, had been left by in Gure- 
the latter in the government of Guzerat, and kep 8 
his reſidence in Ahmedabad. When Morkd was 
ſeized, Aurungzebe ſent a new commiſſion to 
Sbaw Nawsz, which that lord received, and go- 
verned his province in the name of the new em- 
peror. He prepared to oppoſe Dara with all his 
forces. The match was unequal, and the prince, 
hemmed in with misfortunes on every ſide, bega n 
to deſpair. He, however, reſolved to carry no 
longer round the empire a life obnoxious to miſe- 
ry. He advanced with his few attendants; and, 
as the laſt reſort, wrote à letter to the younger 
daughter of Shaw Nawaz, who was the wife of Mo- 
rid, and bad been left with ber father when the 
prince marched toward Agra. He recounted his 
own misfortunes; and compared them with thoſe 
of her huſhand. The of both is one, 
ſaid he: if the 1 the unfortunate 
Morad ſtill lives in the of his wife, ſhe will 
perſuade her father to favour: Dara, wha is op- 3 
preſſed by the ſame untoward fate! 

The princeſs, who had mourned: inceflantly for Gains over 
the misfortunes of her lord, whom ſhe loved to e gover- 
diſtraction, burſt into a —＋ of tears at the 
reception of the letter. She graſped — — 

ow 
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A. D. ſhadow of hope for her huſband's releaſement, 
| 22 which was offered by a prince overwhelmed by 
— his own bad fortune. She threw herſelf at the 

* feet of her father; her tears ſuppreſſed her voice; 
but ſhe looked up to him with that forcible elo- 
quence of eyes, which it is impoſſible to 
reſiſt from beauty in diſtreſs. She placed the let- 
ter of Dara in his hands. He read it with emoti- 
on; and turned away in ſilence. She followed 
bim on her knees, holding the ſkirt of his robe. 

* Is not my daughter,” ſaid he, “ already ſuffici- 
ently wretched ? Why does ſhe wiſh to involve 
her father in the irretrievable "miſery which has 
overtaken her lord? But ſhe will have it ſo—and 
_ prudence muſt give way to pity.“ He ordered 
the gates to be thrown open; and the princeſs, 
in an ecſtaſy of joy, Tent accounts of r 
to Dara. 
Raiſes an The prince toald? "0 believe his own 
a7. when he received the letter of the wife of Moräd. 
A gleam of hope came in upon his misfortunes. He 
entered Ahmedabid.;z and the governor received 
him with the higheſt diſtinction and reſpect. He 
gave to the prince about one hundred and twenty 
thouſand pounds in money, together with jewels 
to a great amount, to contribute to raiſe troops. 
This new life to the affairs of Dara, rendered him 
active in his preparations for war. In a few 
weeks he found himſelf at the head of a conſider- 
able army. He in the mean time received letters 
from the Maraja, who, with his native troops, 
was on his march with Aurungzebe to attack 
Suja. That prince acquainted him of his deſign 
of deſerting the neẽ emperor in the action; and 
we have already ſeen that he kept his promiſe. 
He conjured Dara to haſten his march to ſupport 
him in his intended defection. The advice was 
good; but the evil genius of Dara prevailed. 


He 
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He delayed, that he might augment his forces ; A. D. 
and — golden opportunity of reſtoring bis 1959 
affairs by an act of boldneſs and intrepidity. Su- 106. 
ja was, in the mean time; defeated ; and Ay. 
rungzebe turned his whole force toward the ſtorm 
which was brewing in the Weſt. © 
The deſertion of the Maraja had ſpread news Marches 
of the defeat and death of Aurungzebe to every toward 
corner of the empire. The agreeable intelligence 8 
came to Dara. He inſtantly marched toward 
Agra, to ſeize the capital before the arrival of 
Suja, who was faid to have conquered. In three 
days, the unfortunate prince was . undeceived, 
Letters from different. quarters brought him the 
particulars of the action, and of the complete 
victory obtained by his greateſt foe. He was 
again thrown into perplexity. Io proceed with 
ſo ſmall a force was imprudent; to retreat, rui- 
nous to his reputation. He had built his laſt 
hopes on his army; to retire, was to loſe them 
by deſertion. Many Europeans were in his camp. 
He bad gained thou by promiſes ; and they 
naturally loved that impartiality which he ſhewed 
indifcriminately to men of merit of all nati 
His artillery was upon the beſt footing; and he was 
not deſtitute of able engineers. His ſoldiers, for 
the moſt' part confiſtin of the troops of the 
empire ſtationed on the 122 were habituated 
to action. But they were too few in number; 
and their leader was deſtined for mis fortune. 5... 
The Marija, after plundering the Imperial Turns to- 
camp, declared his intentions of marching to Gu- Jominions 
zerat with the ſpoil. Dara halted to take him up of the 
by his way. But the Indian had no ſerious in- 
tentions of aſſiſting effectually any branch of the 
houſe of Timur. An enthuſiaſt in his own reli - 
gion, he conſidered all Mabhommedans as his na- 
tural enemies. He abetted none of the princes 


— 
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in his own dominions in ſa 
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n throngh cho. ue fadied 40 26d fue! 69. the 


raged. bet Ween 1 to Dy 


_ hp Fay from their diſſenſions. 
[. that freedom and independence in 7 50 weakne 


which he could 25 from bbs avour 
power. Under the inſlue "RE, 1 of theſe I 
iples, he: 9 0900 avoided o meet Dara 
- _ k the-route of Marwar, to lodge his booty 
. 97 however, 
wrote letters to the prince, to wo e to his 
borders, where he would join him with a recruit- 
ed army. Dara accordingly marched toward Me. 
irta, at which place he encamped with his forces, 
in daily expectations of the junction of the Marajia, 
who was collecting his forces MME e of his 


Aurungztbe was, in the mean figs alarmed * 


—_— . the great F 


defection; boy 10 dad had 5 — 0 


bis uſual art and addreſs. He wrote 0 him a 


letter. He acquainted bim, That the oppoſition 
iven to his A at the battle of Ugein, ** 
ng ſince been blotted out of his memory 

was the reſult of the Maraja's opinion in —— 
of Dara; that his ſubmiſſion to he —— 
while yet his brothers were in the field, us 
conduct which entitled him to farour; , but that 
dis late deſertion in battle, and his ſubſequent at- 
tack upon the Imperial baggage, could not be for- 
got, though it n be forgiven. The love of 
public tranquillity, h 7 bg * continues Aurppg- 
a <« has * em my brealt every with 
of revenge. therefore | your intereſt, ta 
withdraw your foot from the circle of Dara's Miſe - 
fortunes. That vou thould join my... ſtandard, I 
neither expect nor wiſh. I. cannot truſt again 
your faith; and my own force is ſufficient to, 
overthrow my enemies. You may therefore look 
from, your own country, an unconcerned ſpecta - 
tor 
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tor of the war; and to reward you for your A. p. 
neutrality, the government of Guzerat ſhall be f. 
added to that _—— your hereditary dominions. 41069. 

Ide letter had the intended effect on the Ma- e, 

raja. He preferred the proffered advantage to Dru. 

the gratitude of Dara, whoſe fortunes wore ſuch 

a doubtful aſpect. He broke off his correſpond. 
ence with that pringe, at the very time that he 
vas buoyed up with the of the junction of a 

great army with his own ces. A ſtranger to 

the motive of the Hindoo, he ſent his fon Sip- 
per Shekg to endeavour to prevail upon him 

to throw off bis inactivity. The young prince 

was received at his capital with diſtinction and 

. hoſpitality, IIe was, however, diſappointed in 

his views,. The Maraja would give no ſatisfactory 
anſwer ;. — the prince returned to bi father, 

who. was greatly diſconcerted by this new miſ- 
fortune. Ile, however, reſolved to heſitate no 
longer with his fate. He decamped, and march- 

ed in a direct line for Agra; and arrived at 4. 


* Waut sicht days. 3 Jaumney from that capi 


In the neighbourhoad. of. Ae the bigh- 7: 8 k- 
road to the capital paſſes between two ſeep hills, 
each of which forms the point of an impaſſable 
ridge of mountains, which ſtretch far into the 
| 72 on both ſides, and ſeparate the kingdom 

of Guzerat from the reſt of Hindoſtan Dara 
halted with his army in this paſe, His high opi- 
nion of the European mode of war, which he 
imbibed from the Engliſh, French and Portagueſe 
in his. ſervice, had rendered that prince fond of enn 
trenchments. He had conſidered the appearance of 8 
ſecurity, more. than the movements of the baman 


mind: for armies often take entrenchments in no 


other light than as a proof of the ſuperiority of the 
enemy. He threw up lines from hill t bill 5 — 
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A b. his front, and ſtrengthened them with -artillery, | 

115 Aurungzébe, in the mean time, marched with 

1069. an army to ſtop his progrels ; and arrived with 

great expedition in the neighbourhood of Ajmere. 
When he came in ſight 0 the entrenchments, he 
ordered his army to encamp; and be himſelf 
rode out to reconnoitre the enemy. 

tiwſelf at Nothing could equal his aſtoniſhment when he 

Limete. viewed, through a ſpy-glaſs, the paſition of his 
brother. The ſtrength of the works was incon- 
ceivable; inſtead of a common entrenchment 
the prince had fortified himſelf with a ſtron 
rampire, defended by baſtions, a deep ditch ad 
a double row of palifadoes, which extended 
fix miles acroſs a valley. Aurungzebe was per- 
plexed beyond meaſure. He knew not how to 
act. An aſſault was evidently impraGtieable ; to 
do nothing would derogate from that high opinion 
which he had already eſtabliſhed in the minds of 
the people. Every day would add to Dara's in- 
fluence and party; and mankind, who always 
fide with the unfortunate, would attribute to 
ability what was the gift of chance. He called 
a a council of the nobles. They differed in their 
opinions; much time was — in argument 
without coming to a deciſive meaſure. They at 
laſt agreed upon an expedient. They knew that 
the ſpirit of Dara was impatient of inſult; and 
they adviſed the emperor to draw out his forces, 
and to offer battle. 

Aurun * In compliance with the advice of his nobles, 

lee he formed his line on the 23d of March 1659, and 

a advanced with his artillery within cannon-ſhot of 
the camp. Dara continued within his lines; and 
Avrungzebe began to fortify himſelf under the 
enemy's fire. He continued the work the whole 
night, and covered his men before day-light ap- 
peared, notwithſtanding his brother had allied 


thrice 


AURUNGZEBE. 


thrice during that time. The ſun was ſcarce 
riſen, when Debere, and ſome other nobles, iſ- 
ſued out of the camp, and advanced on full ſpeed 
with five thouſand horſe near the lines; hoping, © 
by infulting him, to draw Dara from his lines. 
They paid dear for their temerity. The artille- 
ry of the enemy being well ferved, galled the aſ- 
ſailants ſo much, that they retreated in diſorder, 
and were glad to ſhelter themſelves ' behind their 


own' lines. Theſe things remained in this doubt- 


ful ſituation for ſeveral days. The army of Dara, 
having the country in theif rear open, were in no 
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want of proviſions ; and were, therefore, under no 


neceſſity of retreating; and it was impoſlible, with- 


out a long ſiege, to oyercome their almoſt i impreg- 
nable lines. 

Fortune, who never forſogk Aurungssbe, re- 
lieved his anxiety upon this occaſion. A petty 
Indian prince, who commanded three thouſand of 
his native infantry in the Imperial army, inform- 

ed himſelf of a narrow and ſteep path, by which 
men, accuſtomed to climb,” might aſcend the 
mountain on the right'of Dara' s lines. He com- 
municated his information to the emperor, who 
was overjoyed at the diſcovery. He made large 
promiſes to the Raja, ſhould he gain, with a party, 
the ſummit of the mountain, without alarming 
the enemy. Should he be ſo fortunate as to ſuc- 
ceed in the attempt, he was ordered to make a 
ſignal to the emperor from that ſide of the moun- 
tain which was covered from Dara. When night 
came on, he marched with his troops. Having 
encountered many difficulties; he aſcended the 
mountain, and the appointed ſignal was ready 
to be ſhewn by the dawn of day. © 

Aurungzebe never reſted his hopes upon the 
ſucceſs of a ſingle ſcheme. He had, — the 
night, planned the ruin of his brother's affairs, 

by 


His firata= 
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A.P. by a more fatal ſtroke of poliey than the ſtrata- 
. gem of the Raja. Debere Chan, and the Indian 
406g. prince, Joy Singh, had, at the beginning of the 
Var, adhered with warmth to the intereſts of Dara. 
i Under the prince Soliman, they had diſtinguiſned 
themſelves in the defeat of Suja, and the reduc- 
tion of Bengal. Yielding to the preſſure. of the 
times, and to the intrigues of Aurungzebe, they 
deſerted, as has been already related, the colours 
of Solimfn ; and ruined all the hopes which the 
unfortunate Dara derived from the victorious ar- 
my under bis ſon. To theſe chiefs the emperor 
applied with much addreſs, He promiſed large- 
ly; and he mixed threats with his proffered 
favour. * He at length prevailed upon them to 
write an inſidious letter to Dara, to the following 
| purpoſe : | 8 ee 
A * It is not unknown to the emperor,” for 
with that title they affected to diſtinguiſh Dara, 
* that Debere and Joy Singh once deemed it 
their greateſt glory to be numbered among his 
ſervants, With how much fidelity they qbeyed 
his orders, they derive a proof from their actions, 
under the command of the illuſtrious prince So- 
liman Sheko, Se much ſatisfied was Dara with 
the conduct of bis faithful ſervants, that, in his 
letters, which were preſented to us by the prince, 
he attributed the victory over Syja to our conduct 
and valour. The emperor was partial in our ſa- 
vour; but we preſume to hope, we deſerved a 
part of his praiſe. When the news of the defeat 
of our prince, and of the impriſonment af the 
king of kings, came to our ears, we thought 
ourſelves alone amidſt the victorious armies of aur 
foes. What could we do? Our loyalty remain- 
ed, but neceſlity was near. The times left us no 
choice, and we were forced to ſubmit. We have 
ever ſince been dragged along, the ay 
ves 


ſlaves of Aurungzebe. But now Fortune has A. p. 


returned to the threſhold which leads to the pre- 
ſence of Dara. The acceſſion of his faithful 


ſervants, to his power, though not neceſſary to 


his affairs, will bring them to a more ſpeedy con- 
cluſion. When, therefore, day-light ſhall ap- 
pear, let the gate of the camp be opened to re- 
ceive us; that we may have an opportunity of 
regaining, by our merit, the favour, of which 
we have been deprived. by neceſſity. As ſoon as 
the ſun ſhall ariſe, we look for admittance into 

the camp, with all our followers and friends,” 


This letter was thrown into the lines, by a gucceeds 


horſeman on full ſpeed. | It was immediately car- 
ried to the prince; and with that credulity which 
is inherent, in a ſincere mind, he implicitly be- 
lieved every thing which the letter contained, 
Shaw Nawaz in vain remonſtrated to him, in 
the ſtrongeſt terms, that there was danger in 
confiding in their ſincerity. Dara was always 
averſe to advice; and now he was rendered blind 
by the hopes of gaining ſuch; powerful chiefs to 
his party. He was obſtinate; and determined to 
riſque all on. the faith of men, who had, a 
few months before, betrayed his ſon. He gave 
poſitive orders, that in the morning, that gate of 
the camp which looked toward the enemy ſhould 
be thrown open, to receive the expected fugitives. - 
He, at the ſame time, iſſued directions to all the 
officers, that care ſhould be taken not to fire upon 
them as they advanced. Shaw Nawaz was high- 
ly diſſatisfied ; Mahommed Sherif, who com- 
manded the forces, was aſtoniſhed. The orders 
were peremptory, and. they muſt be obeyed. 
They, however, feſolved to ſtand upon their 
guard; and when morning came, they poſted 
themſelves, with ſeveral ſquadrons, without the 
9 5 r J 32: Men 
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A. D. lines; giving orders, at the ſame time, that all wm 
1699. the troops in the camp ſhould ſtand to their arms. 
10% Aurungzebe, who was no ſtranger to the — 
e rater of Dara, foreſaw that his ſtratagem drr. 
eint ſucceed. He drew up his army before day, be- 
hind his own camp; being covered by the tents 
from the enemy's view. The ſun was not yet up, 
when he ordered Debere to iſſue forth from his 
right, and Joy Singh from his left, at the head 
of their troops, and to advance on full ſpeed to- 
ward the camp. Theſe officers accordingly ruſhed 
forth; and Aurungzebe, to carry on the deceit, 
began to fire with his artillery, but with powder 
only, on the pretended deferters. Dara, full of 
expectation, ſtood on the rampire. When he ſaw 
the ſquadrons advancing, he ordered the gate to 
be thrown open; but Mahommed Sherif. who, 
with a choſen body, ſtood without the lines, be- 
ing ſtill dubious of the intentions of the fugi- 
tives, ordered them to ſtop, till he ſhould be 12 
tisſied of their real deſigns. 
_ Debere, who firſt advanced, had no time to 
prone” deliberate. A parley would diſcover the whole 
to his own men; he immediately ſtopt ſhort, and 
gave the ſignal of attack, by ſhooting Sherif, with 
an arrow, through the heart. That officer fell head- 
long to the ground; and a dreadful laughter com- 
menced, hand to hand. Debere; unmatched in that 
age for ſtrengih and perſonal braver y, hewed on 
his way to the gate, which Shaw Nawaz was en- 
deavouring to true. But the thing was now im- 
practicable, from the numbers that crowded into 
the camp. Debere entered, ſword in hand; and 
Shaw Nawaz advanced to oppoſe him. The 
match was unequal. Debere, who reſpected the 
virtues, the years, the high quality of bis adver- 
ſary, deſired him to ſurrender; and to ſear nothing 
from his ſon-in-law. © I myſelf, ”? ſaid Debere, 


„will 
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e vill ĩnrercede for Shaw Nawaz.“ The pride A. p. 

of the old lord aroſe. No! Debere Chan; — 59 

1 have hitherto defended my life by my valour; 1069. 

nor ſhall I purchaſe a few years of decrepid age 

at the expence of my former fame.” Debere, at 

the word, ran him through with his ſpear. With 

Shaw Nawiz and Sherif, the courage of Dara's 

army fell. The treacherous Debere was now 

within the camp, with his ſquadron, who, fired 

with the example of their leader, made a prodi- 

gious ſlaughter. Joy Singh followed cloſe on 

their heels. POR ca \ 0 

The emperor, in the mean time, advanced who is to- 
with his whole line; and the party, who had fu 

gained the ſummit of the mountain in the night, 

ſhewed themſelves above the camp. The Fill 

re-echoed to their ſhouts; and they began to roll 

ſtones and looſened rocks into the valley. Theſe, 

falling from precipice to precipice, came craſhing 

down on the affrighted army; and they turned | 

their eyes from the ſwords of their enemies to this 

new ſpecies of danger. An univerſal panic ſpread 

over all. Confuſion every where prevailed. Some 

fought, others fled, many ſtood in aſtoniſhment, 

without having even the courage to fly. Dara 

mounted his elephant to be ſeen by his army; 

but he himſelf ſaw nothing around but terror and 

death. He ruſhed forward to meet the enemy ; 

but he was left alone. He called for Sherif; rhat 

chief was already cold in his blood: he wiſhed 

for the preſence of Shaw Nawaz, but his dead 

body ' preſented itſelf to his eyes. He turned 

back, and gave his ſoul to deſpair. 'The ſafety 

of his women came then acroſs his mind; he 

haſtened with them from the field ; whilſt the 

ſpoils of his camp kept the enemy from purſuing 

his flight. Four thoufand fell on the ſide of Dara, 

in this extraordinary action: Aurungzebe loſt not 

HOISTS above 
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A D. above two hundred; and in that number, no 
1159 officet of diſtinction except Sheich 2 _ 
_ captain-general of his forces. 
\— The grief of Dara for his defeat was! 
Ones of but it was not equal to his aſtoniſhment. T be: 
| Dara.” misfortune, though dreadful, was unexpected, 
and by the ** — ill prevented the fear. It was, 
however, ſucceeded by miſery, and unequalled 
diſtreſs. The unfortunate prince fed to the 
capital of Guzerat. But the governor, whom he 
left in the place, ſhut the gates againſt his lord, 
He ſat down in filence, and knew not whither to 
fly. His friends became his greateſt enemies. 
Ivo thouſand Mabrattors ſtill adhered to the un- 
happy prince. When they heard of the meſlage 
of the governor, they deſpaired of the affairs of 
Dara, and added their own cruelty to his misfor- 
tunes. In a pretence of having large arrears of 
their pay due to them, they fell upon his baggage, 
and plundered it in his preſence. Some caſkets: 
of jewels were ſaved by his women; for even 
in that ſeaſon of licence and diſorder, their per- 
ſons were ſacred from barbarity itſelf. This out- 
rage was committed in the night. When day- 
light appeared, the robbers, as if aſhamed of 
their conduct, fled with their ſpoil. A few only 
> of the loweſt menial ſervants remained. Every 
thing was removed from the field. The miſera- 
ble tents, which he had collected in his flight, 
were carried away; and nothing was left but a 
few old ſcreens of canvaſs, which covered' the 
Sultana and her female ſlaves from the public eye. 
The diſtreſs of the prince may be imagined, but 
cannot be deſcribed. He walked about in ſeem- 
ing diſtraction; and the ſad complaints of the 
women from behind their wretched covering, 
drew tears from the eyes of the few ſervants who 
{ill adhered to their unhappy lord. ; _ 


xv RV * E * 1 853 
The preſſute of bis miu, at _ A. B. | 
awakened Dara from à melancholy. revenie, >» i | 
3 he bad $a frgy 2 1 5 Where his 289. 
camp had turned in panifel e to be 
7 51 and (med to "netic * ery one —— deſert. 
his eyes, about 44 means of moving o ſome 
place of ſafety. A few beaſts 15 burden were 
collected by his ſervants; and the robbers, ha 


had deſerted and lundered his camp, to. 
him the two elephant which he bac br oupht- 
ftom Ajmere, | theſe he ph ed all che 7030 | 


which had eſcaped the Ne e — 7 
Nee oxen found in 4 7 
dragged ſowiy gway in covere car 

women. The prince bimſelf, with his ſan "Caper 
Sheks, attended them on horſeback, with an 
maunted.retinye. of two ar three. undred”. 1 
vants and faithful adherents, -. He are his face - 
to the frightful folitudes in which h e Ba ſuffered: 
ſo much before ; but the parched deſerts, PH: a 
ſtretched themſelvos from Guzerat to 3 
| 1 lefs unhoſpitable to Dara than rocber's 
ands. 

The prince ſoon arrived in the ELL 29 of His great 
Raja Jam, whoſe hoſpitality 4 5 his diſtreſs. 
He again applied to that chief for his aid, but he 
was deaf to the requeſt, Dara: d largely, 
ſhould Fortune again fayour his cauſe ; but the 
had taken her flight to return no more. Jam 
was too 1 10 throw his awn fate into the 
ſcale of the prince. He became cold 4775 reſerved; 
and ſeetned” by his manner, to wiſh for the depar- 
ture of his unfortunate gueſt. e Was again forced 
to encounter the hardſhips the deſert. The 
heat of the ſeaſon had added ta the natural ſteri · 
lity of theſe dreadful ſolitudes. There was 8 
water to be found; not a blade of graſs to be 
ſeen. The air ſeemed, in ſome — 5 on fire. 
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There was nothing to ſhade the deſolate travellers , | 


from the ſcorching ſun ; excepting when clouds 
of ſand, raiſed by whirlwinds, covered them with 
a fatal darkneſs. The beaſts of burden died for 


want of provender ; the very camels periſhed for 


want of water. The favourite elephant, which 


had often carried Dara in all his pomp, was now 
the only uſeful animal that remained; and even 
he began to fail. To add to the misfortunes of 
the prince, the favourite Sultana, the! mother of 
all his children, and whom he tenderly loved, 
was at the point of death. She had been ſeized 
with hyſterics from the fright of the battle; and 
had ever fince been ſubje to violent fits. Death 
cut off gradually his retinue ; at the end of eve- 
ry furlong, he was obliged to pay the laſt fad. 
offices to ſome favourite ſervant or fried. 
When he came within ſight of Tatta, the ele- 
phant which had carried his family acroſs. the de - 
ſert, worn out with fatigue and thirſt, lay down 
and died. The few that remained of his follow- 
ers were ſo languid and ſpent,. that they could not 
crawl to the neighbouring villages for ſuccour. 
Dara himſelf was obliged to execute that neceſ- 
fary ſervice. He came to a hind, who kept oxen 
in a field. He mentioned his diſtreſs and his 
name; and the clown fled from his preſence. 
He fat down ; having no ſtrength to return to his 
deſolate family. Curioſity, however, brought the 
whole village around ; and every eye was full 
of tears. They brought all their beaſts of bur- 
den to the place; and the whole country accom- 
nied him, with ſhouts of joy, to Tatta. He, 
owever, did not reſt long in that city. He 
croſſed the Indus, and threw himſelf under the 
1 of the petty chiefs of the diſtrict of 
cker, and they, touched with compaſſion, pro- 
miſed to ſupport him with their lives and * 
«FL The 


Ro 2 os peror 'D Ii he ** 8 
N Dara ves, - 
"mult tott&r on His th 1 knen the toute . 


Which His unfortoi 5 5 taken; but 
bis troops would not. 2 fugitive through 
a 3 * way. at the Sie . 
ebe cet lg 1 ial bias from im- 
hebing is bands in 554 1 Dara mult periſh; 
urungzebe Was reſolyet :to. Pie 11 5 
againſt 101 event. of Fortune, Tie ofdeted ſome 
troops to march down , along the Indus from 
Mo Ian; and the” news of theft dong came 
a few days after the arrival of Datz. The gene- 
tous chiefs, who from compaſſion | had reſolved to 
Tupport his cauſe, 'being not et prepared to re- 
ceive the enemy, Advlſed "to fly into Pera, 
the frontiers 2 Which were within four days 
| march of the place at which he then reſided. | 
He prepared for his flight; bur Nadira Bina, Prepares | 
the Kabuls Sultana, was Aying. Spent with r Perla; 
fatigue, ovetwhelmed with fickneſs, and worn 
out with misfortune, ſhe was altogether incapa - 
ble of the journey; and he could not leave her 
behind. She knew his fituation, and requeſted 
earneſtly that they ſhould move away. © Death,” 
aid ſhe, © will ſoon relieve the daughter of Pur- 
vez from her misfortunes ; but let her not add to 
thoſe of her lord.” 7815 'could not prevail upon 
him to march whilſt ſhe was in ſuch 4 ſituation; 
and he had, beſides, placed great hopes in the 
e of Jihon Oban, a neighbouring chief 
of great power. Jihon had been twice ” faved | 
from death bythe intereſtof Dara. Shaw Jehan, who 
was an enemy to oppreſſion, had ordered him to be, 
at two different times, proſecuted for murder and 
treaſon, before the chief juſtice of the empire. That 
judge, upon the cleareſt proofs,” condemned 508 
| ts cen, and, 7 of Dara, he 
f 2 was 
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| oo * that all his frietic 
Chav. to. Dara againſt his, 

onthe faith of chat 
obſtinate, y was ROY BN | 
* think of leaving. nt bY 
191 jel 0 ; 5 2 7 85 
the melancholy ſatis faction o 
ye faithful companion of his 
ay Na Boks who. 1 hithert 
perſon, and ho eter 1 company 
1 in his exile, to 1 5 nine 

from a prince A etel to ruin. i eventy | 

ge 120. domeſtics only, e went to the reſidence of Jihon; 

and that chief, apprized of his coming, came 
out to meet him, and received him with the 
warmeſt profeſſions of a e Te quitted his 
own palace to accommodate the 255 and no- 
thing was to be ſeen around bog reateſt marks 
of hoſpitality and profound reſpe&, 

i 8 The diſtemper of the Sultana Ty on” 
the road to the reſidence of Jihan, She fainted 
away when ſhe was carried into the apartments 
allgned for her reception; and the prince fat in 
tears by her ſide, guring the whole night. In 

e morning lhe expired in his arms. _ It is on- 
17 now,” ſaid Dara, I have. found that I am 
alone, I was not bereft of all m friends whilſt © 
Nadira lived. But the has cloſed her eyes on the 
misfortunes which are to involve ber children and 

Jord; and thus a peculiar has ſucceeded 
to accumulated teln. tore off his mag- 
Ma nificent 
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ordered the prilc 


and then he ſally Upon the 
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tened toward e and, t 670 


Tong clouded. the countenance, 


ney, ate h 1 wg 
of his mind, 'he & ut ae for ; once come | 
owes of the much N Printe. # 

ing now . that: eo Daſs 


His ſon was cartied with e 

phant. Having A 135 for poetry, 

many affecting verſes on hig 9 e 

with the repetition of of which 550 ten. drew tears 
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+ from the eyes of the common ſoldi | 
cel his perſon. Nl 1 5 name,” ia 5 15 "i 


„ imports that I am ix po LIKE. 
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am alſo like that F in my. fate. 
friends whom he tru ſted, were m 1 Re fatal 9 75 


the ſwords of his enemy.” ec e hc 


caſual complaints, he, maintained bis uſnal 


to the 
enemy. 


ty, and there was even ſomething ene in 25 

grief. It was not the Wallings o A $A PSs, ue 

the manly afflictions of a great mind, 
When Chan Jehan, 2 had been app rized. of 


the impriſonment of Dara, faw that. 1 


vancing, m dxeſſed on a forr by phant, be 
could not bear the ſight ; and he hid bis tears in 


his tent. He detached a party from his army I 


eſcort him, together with the traitor, to De 

where Aurungzebe. at the time kept his court. 
The emperor, though he rejoiced at the news that 
his brother had fallen into bis a was full of 


[4 


AVRUNGZEBE. 


ſome, dec 
to the _ Gualiar ;* ſome, that he ſhould © 
be carried 9 the a, to convince man — 
kind that he was 

againſt a meaſure” that might be full of danger 
from the humanity of the people; a few argued, 
that ſuch conduct would ra the dignityof the 6 


for ſending en by ee 0 22 D. 


len for ever. Many — 


family of Timur. Others maintained, to 3 1 


opinion the emperor himſelf ſeemed to lean, that it 


Vas neceſſary he ſhould paſs through the capital, to 


aſtoniſn mankind with the abſolute power and i in- 
: vincidle fortune of Aurungzebe. 


The unfortunate prince, accordingly, ac accom- Carried 
: 2 by his ſqn, entered Delhi on an elephant. ps 
This, fays a certain writer, was none of the fine through 
1 of Ceylon and Fegu, which they were Delhi. 


wont to ride with golden arneſs, embroidered 
covers, and mal ificent canopies, to defend them 
from the ſun. \No, It was an old animal, dirty 
and lean, with a tattered cover, a pitiful ſeat, 
and the caſtle open on all ſides to the winds. 
Tube ſplendid ornaments of his perſon were now 
vaniſhed, like his good fortune, A dirty dreſs 
of coarſe linen ſcarce covered his body from the 
weather; and his wretched turban was wrapt 
round with a ſcarf made of Caſhmire wool. His 
face, which formerly commanded reſpect with 
the manly regularity of its features, was now 
parched and fhrivelled by ran, Ir on ſed to 
the heat; and a few ſtraggling locks 6. aw | 
peared from his turban, Preſented a grey colour 
unſuitable to bis years, In this wretched ſitua - 
tion he entered Delhi; and, when the mob who 
crowded to the gates knew that it was Dara, they 
burſt into loud complaints, and ſhed a flood. of 
tears. The ſtreets were rendered almoſt impaſſa- 
ble beef the number of ſpeQators ; the ſhops were 
full o 


perſons of all ages and degrees. The 
| elephant 
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3 ele hant moved flowly; and the els he made 
9 „ marked co 9 who 728 kh ant by the 
— een . among the people. Nothing 

— HY around 5 but . or 3 

d cyrtfes on urungze t none 

"Boll ne 4 to offer to re 5 5 the unfortu- 

nee, though Nightly guarded. Keel were 

RTE ANA "their 15 


* ; ; 
. Confined 2 7 70 N over e of N 
| rg | oh . tha, 


ene he ople f 
— 01 7 5 ed His 0 25 his youth, . Sal | 
"perſon, His hoßes and his Lo Ma the. fate 
which impended: over his head; and ; all were diſ- 
ſolyed in gtief. The infectious "forrow flew over 
the | whole city; even ide poorelt people for- 
* their Work, and retired to Tecret e to 
Weep. Data Nun his dignity, u 
eee, He uttered not one wo Do but, A 5 8 
led melancholy Teemed to dwell on his fa 
unfortunste young prince was ready fr — —— y 2 
- Weep, being ſoftened by N F oh 
K+ ple; but his father "het him 
dk, and be endeavoured to concea 158 pu 
Durs, having been thus led a throygh che princi- 
Uſtreets of Pelli, was con yes to 10 Ch abad, 
village four miles without the walls, 1 
locked up, with his ſon, in a mean apartment, in 
which he remained for ſome Js in hourly expec- - 
tation of his, death. Here he amuſed himſelf 
with writmg inſtructions for rok ſon. olaman ; ; 
"having concealed an ink ſtandiſn and ſome. paper 
in one of the folds of his garment. 3 
to know the inrentiops 1 Aurungzebe, ſome- 
. broke in upon his melancholy amulements. 
N dong the window to che guards; 
but knew nothing of what polled at court. 
He chen enquired concerning an old devotee, who 
bad former y lived i in a all near the foot. of the 
5 Imperial 
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Imperial garden at Delhi. One of the ſoldiers A D. 
knew the old man; and the prince gave a billet "the | 
to be carried te him, requeſting ſome intelligence. 

But even he, perhaps, be faid, with a S BY 
* as, baue ee vt the mee of . | 


The er Ion, in the mean Mind made bis The traj- 
: en at court, to claim the reward of his 74 
treaehery. Aurungzebe digniſed bim with a people. 
title, and enriched him with prefents. - Paſſing 
through the city of Delhi, he was pointed out 
to the mob, Who, ng Hay him near the gate 
which leads to Lahore, killed ſevemof his attend. 
ants. le himſelf eſcaped; but the country peo-- 
pa ſe upon him every where. They hunted 
| om place to place; till at length he met 
with his deſerts, and was flain when he had abmoſt 
the bbundaries of his own government. 
The zeal of the people, however, proved fatal to 
Data. The emperor, hearing of the tumult near 
the of Latiore, ofdered the chief mugiſtrate 
of the e city, with his offers, to go to the place, 
and enquite into the cauſe of the diſturbunce. 
The mob fell upon the judge and his attendants. 
They fled to the rd and the whote city was 
—— e 
Aurungzebe, in fred of a general _— en Diſturb- 
| leda council af his nobles. He had determined Ben, 
before to ſend his brothet to the fortreſs of Gu - 
liar ; but now he was afraid of a reſtue by the 
way. The minds of the people were ſtrangely 
agitated. Their imprecutions againſt his druchty 
reached him in the midſt of his guards; and he 
began, for the firſt time, to ſhew ſymptoms of 
politi itical fear. He aſked the advice of his lords. 
The majority ſeemed td be for! the life of 
Dara; and for 1 him, under a ſtrong guard, 
1 the uſual priſon the Imperial family. Au- 
rungzebe, 


A. D. 
— 
* I 
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rungzebe, though not ſatisfied, was about to | 
Yield to their opinion; when one Hakim, a Per. 
ſian by birth, with a deſign to ' gain the favour of 


te emperor, inſiſted that Dara ſhould be pur to 


death, as an apoſtate from the faith of Mahom- 
med. Ihe emperor pretended to be ſtartled, and 


| faid, * The thing is determined. I might have 


haſten the 


wurder of 


Dara. 


forgiven i injuries done to myſelf; but thoſe againſt 
religion I cannot forgive.” He immediately or- 
dered a warrant to be iſſued to Nazir and Seif, 
two fierce Afgan chiefs, which impowered them 
to take off Dara that very night. 1 

On tbe eleventh of September, about . 
night, the unfortunate prince was alarmed with 


the noiſe of arms coming throu h the paſſage 


which led to his apartment. He ſtarted up, and 


knew immediately that his death approached. 
- Heſcarce had awakened his ſon, who lay aſleep on 


the carpet at his feet, when the aſſaſſins burſt 


open the door, Dara ſeized a' knife, which he 


had concealed to mend the reed with which he 
wrote. He ſtood in a corner of the room. The 
murderers did not immediately attack him. They 
ordered his ſon to remove to the adjoining apart- 


ment; but he clung round his father's knees. 
Two of the aſſaſſins ſeized him, to force him 
away; when Dara, ſeeing Nazir ſtanding at the 
door, begged to be indulged a few moments to 
take leave of his ſon. He fell upon his neck, and 
ſaid, My dear ſon, this ſeparation is more af- 
fliing than that between ſoul and body, which 1 


am this moment to ſuffer. But ſhould ns ſpare 


you—live. Heaven may preſerve you to revenge 

my death; for his crimes ſhall not paſs unpu- 

niſhed. I leave you to the protection of God. 

My ſon, remember me.” A tear half ſtarted 

from his eye; when they were dragging the 

youth to the adjoining room. He, te” » 
| lum 


þ 
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ſumed his wonted,d nity and courage. * 1b 
one other favour, b he ſald, mue 
time bas not been loſt by the laſt.” He wrote 2 
billet, 12 deſired that it. ſhould, be delivered to 2 
Aurungzebe. But he took it back, and tore it, 
ſaying, $ * [ have not been accuſtomed to aſk 
favours of my enemies. He that murders the 
father can haye no compaſſion on the ſon.“ He 
then raiſed up his eyes in ſilence; and the aſſaſſins 
1 have forgot their office. 5 
this time of dreadful eee, che ſon, who is at- 
935 lay bound: in the next room, hitened, expect - faſſivared. 
every moment to hear his father dying groans. 
2 aſſaſſins, in the mean time, urged on by 
Nazir, ſeized Dara by the hands and feet, an 
throwing him on the ground, want ons to ay | 
gle him. Deeming this an infamous death, he, 
ü an e diſincumbered his hand, and ſtab- 
* his pen- knife, one of the villains to 
the how, pF be. others, terrified, fled back; but 
My was riſing from the floor, they fell upon him 
er. ſpares „His ſon, hearing the noiſe, 
Ee his [AP s were bound, burſt. open the | 
Jooth and entered, when the murderers were ſe- 
yering his father's head from his body. Nazir 
bad the humanity to puſh back the youth into the 
other apartment, till this horrid operation was 
performed, The head of Dara was carried to 
Aurungzebe ; and the unfortunate young prince 
was lf during the remaining part of the night, 
4 — with his father's body.. Next morning 
he was ſent Tei under a guard, to the caſtle 
of Gualiar. En 
Thus fell the u 5 Sbekö; a prince Refledi. 
whoſe virtues deſerved à better. fate. But he was one 
born to diſtreſs ; and his imprudence often aſliſted 
the malignity of his fortune. Though deſtitute. 


of the a els which is neceſſary to gain mankind 
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% und domeſtics; and he was he Garhüg of "b 
4 father, who was often heard to ſay, THaf alf 
other 1 were not half fo dear to bim 


defore they appeared; and the Anh bf: 10 i 


Dara. This predilecton in bs Karger. Font 
 fource of the misfortunes f both. 


The 6ther 
inces envied the influence of Dara, F =: 
Me heir differences with, and every” Hdifap 

which they experienced from, their! 10885 8 
laid to the account of their brother, fg e 
all his confidence and eſteem. Dara was certain- 
ly jealous of his brothers, hom he ſaw inveſted 
with too much power in their reſpectivt p rovinces; 
and his oppoſing their meaſures at 5 Was t 


natural conſequence of hit fears. This nfüttsl 


animoſity being once kindled, all the princz 
locked forward to the death of their father i ; 
terror. The ſeeds of civil wir were Jon 'n 


emperor was the ſignal to begin the charge, fro 10 


the four corners of His ons. Data had 
the poſt of advantage; but be Was not A we 
in abilities to AN R 


Nazir, before day: light EY "Was aditit: 
ted into the'citadel 65 e emperor. Tut þ ince 
had remained all night in (anxious e. tion.” 

of the nobles Had expreſſed their High dif- 
election at the meafure of putting Dara to 
death; and he was afraid that the reſolutien, be- 
fore it took effect, might” de communſcated to 
the people and army. He faw that he was ſup⸗ 
ported only by his own #bilities and the venality 
of his followers, The unbiaſſed, by either inte- 


reſt or fear, looked with horror on the Erimes 


which his ambition had Already cotathitred.” 
They were diſguſted at his cruelty to his father, 
and his injuſtice to his brothers, and they, wich 
indignation, ſaw bypocrify, and the worlt kind 


of 


Aue K. M a 


of his lurking behind profeſſions of religion A, n 
and moderation. Nazir, however, relieved him 1789. 
of a part of his fears. The head of Dara being 1069. 
disfigured with blood, he ordered it to be thrown wr 
into a charger of water; and when he had wiped 

it with his handkerchief, he recognized the fea- 

tures of his brother. He is ſaid to have exclaim- 

ed, „ Alas, unfortunate man!” 1 then to 

have ſhed ARS tears. : 


* + * 
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War againft Sia He is driven from Mon ths. 
| aa Kc Mabil— he prince —— deſerts 
to Suja -A mutiny in the army Quelled by the 
viſier— Battle of Tanda—Artifice of Aurung- 
z&be—Mahommed leaves Suja—His impriſonment 
and charafter—Suja driven from Bengal. His 
flight through the mountains of Tippera—Arrival 
at Arracdn— Perfidy, avarice, and cruelty of 
the Raja Misfortunes — reſolution— bravery— 
and murder of Suja—Deplorable fate of bis fa- 
mil Reflections. | BY 


Tur fears of the emperor from the moſt for- 
midable of his rivals, were extinguiſhed with the 
life of Dara. The filence which accompanies the 
deciſions of deſpotiſm, is an effectual prevention 
of tumult and confuſion. The people, for ſome 
days, were ſtrangers to the death of the prince, 
and his prior misfortunes had even leſſened the 


regret, which his murder might have otherwiſe 


created in the minds of mankind. Mifery had 


riſen to its height; and the worſt period it could 


have was in ſome degree fortunate. The conduct 


of the emperor contributed to obliterate his 
crimes. With an appearance of humanity and 
| benevolence 


g 
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benevolence in the common operations of govetfi® A. H. 
ment, men are apt to attribute the inſtances of 59. 
cruelty which he exhibited; to the neceſſity of his 10% | 
ſituation ; and they forgot the evils done to indi- wr 1 
viduals, in the general good of the whole. Should 4 
ſelf-preſervation be admitted as an excuſe for the DS 
commiſſion of bad actions, Aurungzebe was not S*- 
without apology. He had gone too far not to go ; — 
farther ſtill: he had depoſed his father, he had ol 
excluded his brother from the throne, and a — 
flame had been kindled which could be extinguiſh- 5 
ed by nothing but blood. EE >: > Ln 
During the misfortunes of Dara in the weſt and Prepara- - 
north, the war was carried on with vigour in got 
Bengal againſt Suja. That prince having, after 
the unfortunate battle of Kidgwa, eſcaped to 
Mongeer, was active in making preparations for 
the field. Naturally bold and intrepid, :misfor- 
tune had no effect upon him but to redouble his 
diligence to retrieve it; and he wanted not re- 
ſources in his province for recommeneing hoſti- ! -/ 
lities, with an appearance of being able for ſome _ 
time to ward off the hand of Fate, which ſeemed 
to hang over his head. His firſt care was to col- 
le& the remains of his diflipated army in the 
neighbourhood of Mongeer, which commands 
the paſs into Bengal; and, whilſt he was col- 
lecting more troops from the extenſive country in 
his rear, he drew lines from the mountains to the 
Ganges, to ſtop the progreſs of the enemy. 5 | 
Mahommed, the ſon of Aurungzebe, had been jumia | 
detached with ten thouſand horſe from the field nn bs 
of Kidgwi in purſuit of Suja. The prince was 
ſoon joined by Jumla the viſier, with a great . 
force; and they proceeded ſlowly down along the | 
banks of the Ganges. The ſtrong poſition of 
Suja gave him a manifeſt advantage; and Jumla, _ 
an able and experienced officer, contrived to drive 25 | 


» 
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A. D. him from his poſt without bloodſhed. The ri 
1559 of mountains to the right of the Ganges are, in 


Hig. 
106g. 


* 


their fertile valleys, poſſeſſed by petty, but inde- 

pendent princes. Jumla found means to draw 

theſe over to his party; and they ſhewed to him a 
paſſage through their country, by which he could 

| . turn the rear of Suja. Baving, by way of blind, 


left a conſiderable part of the amy to fall down. | 
in the common route, along the river, he him- 


ſelf, accompanied by the prince, entered 


the 


mountains, and was heard of by Suja in his rear, 
when he expected to be attacked in front. Suja 
decamped with precipitation; but be arrived 2 
the environs of Raja-Mahil ſome days before Jum- 
ja iſſued from the mountains. He fortified him- 
ſelf in his camp; and the viſier, who could make 

na impreſſion without artillery, marched toward 


the lett, to join the army coming down along 


the 


Ganges. | 
Anacks . "The whole army having joined, the Imperial- 
nes. iſts preſented themſelves before the lines of Suja. 


The viſier opened upon him with bis artillery; 
and made ſeveral unſucceſsful aſſaults. During 
fix days he was repulſed with flaughter ; but Su- 
ja-durſt not truſt the effeminate natives of Ben- 
gal in the open field againſt the Tartars of the 
north, who compoſed the greater part of the Im- 


perial army. Jumla played inceffantly with 


his 


artillery upon the fortifications, which being on- 
ly made up of hurdles and looſe ſandy ſoil, were 
foon ruined. Suja's poſt becoming untenable, 
he decamped under the favour of night; and 
Jumla, afraid of an ambuſh, though he was ap- 
priſed of the retreat of the enemy, durſt not fol- 


low him. The rainy ſeaſon - commenced on 


the 


very night of Suja's flight; and the Imperialiſts 

were conſtrained to remain inactive for ſo 

months in the neighbourhood of Raja-Mähil. 
SGaußja, 


was wrou 
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Suja, n croſſing the Gan wa A. D. 
the route of Tauda; and, auhag the inactivity 2 
of the Imperialiſts, firengthened” hinaſelf witk 
troops from the Lower Bengal. He alſo en | 
from that quarter a great train of artillery, which — 

11 by Portugueſe and other . Ds 
who were fartted in that country. Suja, being 
attached to no ſyſtem of religion, was favourable 
to all. He ſed to build Nene for the 
Chriſtians, ſhould he ſucceed in his views on the” 
the empire; and the miſſionaries and fathers — 8 
teted with zeal into his cauſe. The affairs of che 
prince began to wear a better aſpeR. ' His effe- 
minate t acquired confidence” from a well-" 
ſerved artillery ;\ and even Aurungzebe, who” 
confided much in the abilities of Jumla, was not 
without anxiety An event h about this 
time which raffed the hopes Buja, and added = 
to the fears of his brother. 3 
The prince Mahommed, who, in conjun&tion ne 
with Jumla, commanded the Imperial army, N | 
had, before the civil war, c6nceived a paſſion for mk 
one of the daughters of Suja. Overtures of mar- 
riage had been made and accepted ; but the con- 
ſummation of the nuptials had been broken off 
by the troubles which diſturbed the times. He | 
ſeemed even to have forgot his betrothed wife-in 
| his activity in che field; but the princeſs, moved 
by the misfortunes of her father, wrote with her 
own hand a very moving letter to Mahommed. 

She lamented ber unhappy fate, in ſeeing the 
prince whom ſhe loved, armed againſt her father. 
She expreſſed her paſſion and unfortunate condi- 
tion, in terms which found their way to his heart. 
His former' affections were rekindled in all their 
fury; and, in the elevation of his mind, he re- 
ſolved to deſert his father's cauſe. * 
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The viſier, upon affairs of ſome importance, 
was, in the mean time, at ſome diſtance from the 


, army, which lay at Raja-Mahil. ' The opportu - 


> nity was favourable for the late adopted fcheme 


goes over: 


to Suj1. g 


of Mahommed. He opened the affair to ſome 
öf his friends: he complained of his father's. 
coldneſs, and even of his ingratitude, to a ſon, 
to whom, as having ſeized the perſon of Shaw 
Jehan, he owed the empire. He gave many in- 
ſtances of his own, ſervices ; many o of the unjuſt 
returns made by Aurungzebe, and ated by 
declaring his fixed reſolution to join Suja. They 
endeavoured to difſuade him from ſo raſh an 
action; but he had taken his reſolution, and he 
would liſten to no argument. He aſked. them, 
Whether they would follow his fortunes? they 
replied, ** We are the ſervants of Mahommed; 
and if the prince will to-night join Suja, he is ſo 
much beloved by the army, that the whole will 
go over to him by the dawn of day.” On theſe 
vague aſſurances, the prince quitted the camp that 


evening with a ſmall retinue. He embarked. in 


Jumla 


perplexad; 


a boat on the Ganges; and the troops thought 
that he had only gone on a party of pleaſure. 
Some of the pretended friends of Mahom- 


med wrote letters, containing an account of the 


deſertion of the prince, to the viſier. That lord 


was ſtruck with aſtoniſhment at the folly and 
madneſs of the deed. He thought it impoſſible, 
that, without having ſecured the army, he could 
deſert his father's cauſe. He was perplexed with 
anxiety and doubt; he expected every moment 
to hear, that the troops were in full march to 
Tanda; and he was afraid to join them, with a 


deſign of reſtoring them to their duty, leſt he 


ſhould be carried priſoner to the enemy. He, 


however, after ſome heſitation, reſolved. to diſ- 


charge the part of a Food officer. He ſet out 
147 expe 
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. for the camp, where he · arriyed next Jaye A. D. 
He found things in the utmoſt confuſion, but 


341 


1 


not in ſuch a deſperate ſituation. as he had ex- 1069. 


pected. A great part of the army was mutinous, wo 


C 


and beginning to plunder the tents of thoſe who. 
continued in their duty. Theſe had taken arms 
in defence of their property; ſo that blood - 
ſhed muſt ſoon have enſued. The country, an. 
every ſide of the camp, was coyered with whole 
ſquadrons that fled from the flame of diſſenſion 
which had been kindled. Tumult, commotion, 
and diſorder reigned every where when the villas. 
entered the camp. 


The appearance. of that lord, who vas re. quells 


ſpeed for his great qualities by all, ſoon ſilenced. 
the ſtorm. He mounted an elephant i in the cen-. 
tre of the camp, and ſpoke after this manner to 
the army, who crowded tumultuouſly round him: 

Lou are no ſtrangers, my fellow-ſoldiers, , to 


the flight of the prince Mahommed, and to his 


having preferred the love of the daughter of Suja 
to his allegiance to his ſovereign and father. In- 
toxicated by the fame to. which your valour had 
raiſed him, he has long been preſumptuous in his 
hopes. Ambition brought him to the edge of 
the precipice over which he has been thrown by 
love. But in abandoning you, he has abatidon- 
ed his own fortune; and, after the firſt tranſ- 
ports are over, regret, and a conſciouſneſs of fol- 
ly, will only remain. Suja has perhaps pledged 
his faith to ſupport the infatuated prince againſt 
his father; he may have even promiſed the throne 
of India as a reward for his treachery. But ho- 
can Suja perform his promiſe? We have . ſeen 
his hoſtile ſtandards—but we have ſeen them only - 
to be. ſeized. Bengal abounds with men, with 
proviſions, with wealth; but valour is not the 
growth of that ſoil. The armies of ame 
18 ":- 69 are 
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A. D. are numerous; like you they are drawn from 
25 che north, and he is himſelf as invincible in the 
7069. field as he is wife and deciſive in the cabinet. 
—— Bot ſhould we even fuppoſe that For- 
« mutinp tune, Which has hitherto been fo favourable to 
Aurungzebe, ſhould deſert him in another field, 
would Mahommed reign? Would Suja, expe- 
rienced in the arts of government, and ambitious 
as he is of power, place the ſeeptre of India in 
the hands of a boy? Would he ſubmit to the 
authority of the ſon of a younger brother; yo the 
teol of his own defigns f The impoſſibility is 
glaring and obvious. Return, therefore, my fe 
low ſoldiers, to your duty. You can conquer 
without Mahommed. Fortune has not followed 
him to the enemy. Your valour can command 
her every where. He has embraced His own 
ruin; but why would we ſhare in his adverſe 
fate? Bengal lies open before you: the enemy 
are juſt not totally broken. They are not ob- 
jects of terror, but of plunder: you may acquire 
wealth without trouble, and glory without toil.” 
in the ar= his ſpeech of the viſier had the intended ef- 
] fect. Every ſpecies of diſorder and tumult ſub- 
ſided in a moment. The troops deſired to be led 
to the enemy; and Jumla did not permit their 
ardor to cool. He immediately began to throw a 
bridge of boats acroſs the river. Ihe work was, 
fmiſhed in three days; and he paſſed the Ganges 
with his whole army. Mahommed, in the mean 
time, having arrived at Tanda, was received 
with every mark of reſpe& by Suja. The nup- 
tials were eelebrated with the utmoſt magnificence 
and pomp; and the feſtivity was ſcarce over, 
when certain news arrived of the near approach 
of the Imperial army under Jumla. Suja imme- 
-diately iſſued out with all his forces from Tanda. 
He poſted himſelf in an advantageous ern 
ä an 


hs 
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and waited for the enemy, ih a determined A. D. 
reſolution to riſk all on the iſſue of à battle. 5 


.- 


| Mahommed, who» was naturally full af-confi. . 
dence and — did not deſpair of bringing Sr 
cp . ö — Pen 
8 He erected his ſtandard in the 
| — Suja's camp; and when that prince dre 
out his furces in order of battle, he placed him- 
ſelf in the centre of the firſt ine. Jumla, con. 
ſcious of the ſuperiority of bi on troops in 
point of valour, was glad to find the. enemy in 
the open field. He ed his line, and orders 
ed a column of horſe. to fall immediately _ 510 
Mahommed. That prince vainly fuppoſed, when 
the enemy advanced, that they were determined 
to defert Jumla. But he was foon convinced of 
his error by the warmth of cheir attack. He be- 
haved with his uſual ; but the effeminate 
natives of Bengal were not to be kept to their 
colours. They fled; and he was carried along 
with their ſtight. The utmoſt efforts of 'Soja | 
proved alſo ineſfectual. His troops — has —— on 
all ſides; and he himſelf was the 1 
ted the field, A great —— N 

t, and — her to the con- 
own The princes fled — the utmoſt 
diſtreſs, leaving the eldeſt ſon of Suja dead on 
the field 2 but Pay remaining far ſome time 
in Tanda to ſettle the affairs of the now almoſt 
vered provinee, gave them ſome rene 


which they oyed way + new army 
the flight of Mahommed arriving 


The news 
in the mean time at Delhi, Aurungzebe conchud- Artifice of 
ed that the hole army in Bengal had gone © over abe. 
to Suja. He immediately marched from the capi. We 
tal with a great force. He took, with' incredi - 


ble expedition, the toute of Bengal. He ho- 
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A. D. ever had not advanced far from Delhi, when in- 

Hie. telligence of the ſucceſs of his arms in the battle 
1066 of Tanda met him on his way, and he forthwith 

returned to the capital. He there had recourſe 
co his uſual policy. He wrote a letter to his ſon, as 

if in anſwer to one received; and he contrived 
matters ſo, that it ſhould be intercepted by Suja. 

That prince, having peruſed the letter, placed it 

in the hands of. —— — who ſwore b the 

Prophet that he had never once written to his fa-; 
ther fince the battle of Ne The letter Was 

conceived in terms like theſe: 441 
Jo our beloved fon Mahomnbd, e 
Mahom- pineſs and ſafety are joined with our life. It was 

ws with regret and ſorrow that we parted with our 
ſon, when his valour became neceflary to carry 

on the war againſt Suja. We hoped, from the 

love we bear to our firſt- born, to be gratified ſoon 

2 with bis return; and that he would have brought- 

the enemy captive to our prefence in the ſpace of 

a month, to relieve our mind from anxiety and 

fear. But ſeven months paſſed away, without the- 

completion of the wiſhes of Aurungzebe.- In- 
ſtead of 1 to your duty, Mahommed, you 

your father, and threw a blot on your 

The ſmiles of a woman have overcome 

filial piety. Honour is forgot in the brightneſs; 

of her beauty; and he who was deſtined to rule 

the empire of the Moguls, has himſelf become a 

ſlave. But as Mahommed ſeems to repent of his 

folly, we forget his crimes. He has called the 

name of God to vouch for his ſincerity; and 

our parental affection returns. He has already: 

our forgiveneſs; but the execution of what he 

opoſes is the only means to regain our favour.”?; 
The letter made an impreſſion on the mind of 

Scha, which all the proteſtations: of GO 
could 


from Suja. 


- AU un 2 E. A Ar 


1 not remove. He became. ſilent and diſ- Ea 
contented. He had an E for the wine * 
and he was more enrag 5 bad” ing diſappoi 
in the den N be,.hs Cy Po 2 
the ſuppoſed. tr reachery... Having continued three | 
ys in this agitation of mind, he at laſt 2 for 
the prince, He told ies 1h in the. preſence 225 
his council, that after all les of aff 
tion with ſuſpicion, the latter oe — wow 4 
that he could no longer. behold Mahommed with 
an eye of friendſhip, ſhould he even ſwear to his 
innocence in the holy temple of Mecca; that 
the bond of union and confidence — 8. had 
lately ſubſiſted between them was broken; and 
that, inſtead of a ſon and a friend, he beheld 
him in the light of an enemy. It is .there- 
fore neceſſary for, the peace of both,“ continued 
Suja, „that 9 ſbould depart. Let 
him take away his wife, with all the wealth and 
jewels which belong to ber rank. The treaſures 
of — are 2 he * whatever he pleaſes. 
1 uld. thank me for ſend- 
— is before he has committed 4 
| = ime.” 
| ' Mahommed,.. on this, 2 occaſion, could He is ait 
not refrain from tears. He felt the injuſtice of 7” 
the reproach; he. admired the magnanimity of priuce, 
Suja; _ pitied his misfortunes... But his ohn 
condition was equally deplorable. "fie knew 
the ſtern rigour of his father ; o Never truſte d 
any man twice. He knew that, his difficulty of 
forgiving was equal to his caution. I he praſ- 
pect was gloomy on either ſide, Diſtruſt and 
miſery were with Suja, and à priſon was the 
leaſt puniſhment to be N f Aur 
zebe. He. took leave, .the next — Þþ 
cher · in- aw. a prince Ga 17 his pd ol 
with jewels, plate, and money to a,great AMP: 


and impri» 


ſoned. 


THE Hisrofr er mubes rA. 


ach the untertenate par ke ys 
tte camp of Jumfa. wa 
Matommed, © accormpa "this © tlie 
daughter of Suja, moved 
of Jomla. His 2 — reel: 0 
vanced; but 'whithet” could he ffy? No part of 
the vaſt empire of India was impervfdus to ar 
artns of Aurutigzebe; and he wits not 
of the means of 'cſeaping beyond” the fimite of 
his father's power. He was even Marked to 
ſhew himſelf vg troops whom the had de- 
ſerted; Regret fucceeded to folly; and he fcarte 
could refle& with patience oti the Fin" EA 
- fair cauſe of bis misfortünes Mr — 
ominion over his nnd. hays 90 | 
within a few miles of 33 lifts, he ot ſetit 
to announce bis attival to the Viñitr. Thar thi- 
niſter baſteried 10 receive/ Mm with all the H. 


Word fortnied Wöüiug bz Kür; Put, "thy gere 
his keepers father than guards. Jumla, th _ 
"next day, received a packet from court 3 
contained orders to ſend Mahothmied, ſhould fe 
Il into his hands, under a ſtron eſcort tb 
hi. The officer who cottimmanded' the pa 
was ordered to obey the commands of the SH 
but he, at the falle time, received inſtructions 
to watch his motions, and to prevent his eſcape. 
When he arrived at Agra, he was confined in 
the citadel, from whence he was fooh after ſent 
— Guallar, where he CATE a priſoner to . 
eath. ae 
Mahommed, thou h brave And Aly 
like his father, was degitue of his poliey and 
art. Precipitate, full of fire, and tieOfiderete, 
he was more fitted for acting che part of a 
Kan than of a general; and was therefore teſs 
adapted for wat than for battle. Haughty in His 


temper, 


Künne 
capa 


am abfolute firanger to fear; 


aniug and Give ot osccfRens of danger l EI 


he knew bis merit, and he was 2 
— He aſcribed to his own deciſive 


Whole ſucceſs of his father, and he 


had been ofte known to ſay, that he placed Au- 
rungzebe on the throne when he might have poſ- 
ſeffed it himfelf,- Naturally row and 


he deſpiſed the duplicity of his father, and 


5 power that muſt be preſerved by 
His Free converfations upon theſe ſubjects 
euren from him the affeckions of his father, 
who ems to have confefſed this merit by his 
N Had Mahomtmed ae the offer of 
—— — 128 he ſeized that prince, he had 
Ind 30 ity fofficictit to keep poſiefion 

of the the uod of _ Moguls. But he 1 ed 
the -golfeft opportunity, and ſhewed his 
ſway, hen tie was not poſſeſſed of atry 5 — 


means t6 acquire the empire, His misfortutes 


however were greater thar his folly. He' paſſed 
feyett years iti melancholy priſon at Gualizr, till 
death put à period to his mifery. 


Jumfa; having ſertled the affairs of the welſteni Suja 


Bengal, marched with his army toward Dacca. 


Suſa enn in no condition to meet him in the 


field; and to attempt to hold out any place againſt 
ſo great a force, would be to enſure, by pro- 
' tradtitlg, his oon fate. His teſonrces were now 
e. He had but littte money, and he could 


ve no army. Men foreſat/ his inevitable ruin, 
and they ſhunned bis preſence. His appesramce 


to the few troops who had remained hear hint, 
was ever tnore terrible” than the ' ſight of an 
enemy. They could not extricate bim from 
misfortune, and they pitied his fate. He how- 
cever {till retained the dignity of his own' foul. 


ve of 


2 
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* He was always chearſul, and full of hopes; bis. 


28 


activity prevented the irxkſomeneſs thought. 
When the news of the approach of the Impe- 


>> rialiſts. arrived, he called together his few . 


driven 


from Ben- 


gal, 


takes re- 
fuge in 
Arracan. 


He acquainted them with his reſolution of fly 
beyond the limits of an empire, in which he ying 
now nothing to expect but misfortunes.; and be 
aſked them, Whether they preferred certain mi- 
ſery with their former lords to an uncertain par- 
don from a new maſter Fr,? 

0 the feeling and generous, misfortune.” be 
cures friends. They all declared their reſolution 
to follow Suja to ——— part of the world he 
ſhould; take his flight. With fifteen. hundred 
horſe, he directed his march from Dacga toward 
the frontiers of Aſſam. Jumla was cloſe at — 
heels; but Suja, having croſſed the Bara 
which running through the kingdom of Lam. | 
falls into Bengal, entered the mountains of — 
amati.. Through almoſt impervious woods, over 
abrupt rocks, acroſs deep valleys and headlong 
torrents, he continued his flight toward Arracan.. 
Having made a circuit of near five hundred miles 
through the wild mountains of Tippęra, he en- 
tered. Arracin with a diminiſhed retinue. The 
hardſhips which he ſuſtained in the march were 
forgot in the hoſpitality of the prince of the 
country, who received him with the Akire pen 
due to his ran 

Jumla loſt fight of the fugitive when he en- 
tered the mountains beyond the Baramputre. He 
turned his arms againit Cogebar ,and reduced that 
country, with the nei rr valleys which in- 
terſect the hills of K But Suja, though 
beyond the reach of — hy arms, was not be- 
580 his policy. The, place of his retreat was 

nown ; and threatening letters from the viſier, 
whoſe, tame had paſled the mountains of 7 
raiſe 


Kun UN GZz ERBE. 


and a ſudden coolneſs to Suja appeared in his be- 


came alſo an object for his avarice. Naturally un- 


rtune; but he muſt do it with caution, for 
fear of oppoſing the current of the public opi- 


nion. He ſent a meſſage to Suja, requiring him 
to depart from his dominions. The impoſſibility 


of the thing was not admitted as an excuſe. The 
Monſoons raged on the coaſt; the hills behind 
vere impaſſable, and covered with ſtorms, The 


violence of the _—_— ined iſſue with the unre- 


lenting fate of | Su) he unfeeling prince was 


* He 1 ang his * becauſe he 
could not be Suja ſent his ſon 


— — a reſpite for a few days. He was ac- 
cordingly indulged with a few ag but * 
aug brought accumulated diſtreſs. 


Many of the adherents of the prince had the un- 
loſt i in his march; many, foreſeeing his inevitable common 


fate, deſerted Dim after his arrival at Arracan. 
Of fifteen hundred only forty remained; and 


theſe were men of ſome rank, who were main 


to die with their benefactor and lord. The Sul- 


tana, the mother of his children, had been for 


ſome time dead: his ſecond wife, three daughters, 


and two ſons, compoſed his family, The! few 


days granted by the Raja were now expired; 
Suja knew of no reſource. To aſk a longer in- 
dulgenee. was in vain; he perceived the /intenti- 
ons of the prince of Atracan, and he expected 
in ſilence his fate. A meſſage in the mean time 
came from the Raja, demanding in marriage the 
daughter of Buja. My {misfortunes,”' ſaid, 
prince, were not complete, without this inſult. 
hos tell you maſler; a the race of Timut, 


e | though 


| partes he determined totake advantage of mib - 


raiſed terrors in the mind of the Raja. He AD. 
thought himſglf unſafe in his natural faſtneſs; le 


1070. 
haviour. The wealth of his unfortunate gueſt be. > 
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A. H. though unfortunate, will never ſubmit to diſho- 

He novr. But why does he ſearch for à cauſe of dif. 
. pute ? His inhumanity and avarice are too ob- 
— vious to be covered by any pretence. Let him 
1 and boldneſs will atone-for 


a portion his crime. 
diftreſs, The Raja was highly offended at. the haughti- 
408 of the anfwer of Suja, Bot the people pi- 
ried the fugitive, and the prince durſt not openly 
do an act of flagrant injuſtice. To aſſaſſinate 
him in private was impoſſible, from the vigilance 
of his forty friends. A public pretence muſt be 
made to gain the wealth of Suja, and to a 
peafe his enemies by his death. The report 
conſpiracy againſt the Raja was ;ndeſtriouſly 
ſpread abroad. It was affirmed that Suja had 
formed a defign to mount the throne of Arracan, 
dy affaſfinating its monarch. The thing was in 
itſelf improbable. How could a foreigner, with 
forty adherents, hope to rule a of a dif. 
ferent religion with themſelves. An account of the 
circumſtances of the intended revolution was art= 
folly propagated. ''The people loſt their reſpect 
for Svja, in his character of an aſſaſſin. It was 
in vain he proteſted” his innocencez men who 
could give credit to ſuch a plot, had too much 
weakneſs to be moved by argument. 
Ordered to - The Raja, in 2 — 1 terror, called ſud- 
leave Ar- genly together his council. He unfulded to them 
the circumſtances of the conſpiracy, and he aſked 
their advice. They were unanimouſly of opinion, 
that Suja and his followers fhould be immedi- 
ately fent away from the country. The Raja 
was diſappoimed in his expectations; he had 


hoped thut death ſhould be the puniſhment” of 
murder. But the natural "hoſpitality 
of rhe nobles of Arrckn prevailed over his views. 
He, however, under the ſanction of the deter- 


U 


"AVRUNGZEBE _ 


mivzation of his council, | reſolved to execute bye | A. _ 


own defigns. "The unfortunate prince, with his 


family and his forty friends, were appriſed of his 0 
intentions. They were .encamped on a narrow r= 


plain wbich lay between a precipice and a river, 
Which, iffuing from Arracin, falls into the coun- 
try of Pegi. At either end of the plain a paſs 
was formed between the rock and the river. 
Suja, with twenty of his men, poſſeſſed himſelf- 
of one; and his ſon with -the reſt, ſtood in the 
other in arms. They faw the Raja's troops ad- 
ing; and Suja, with a ſmile on his counte- 
nance, addreſſed his few friends: * 


The battle we are about to fight is unequal ; His refo- 
but, in our preſent ſituation, the iſſue ,muſt be lution, 


fortunate. We contend not now for empire; nor 
even for life, but for honour. It is not fitting 
that Suja ſhould die, without having his arms 
in his hands: to ſubmit tamely to aſſaſſination, is 
beneath the dignity of his family and former 
fortune, But your caſe, my friends, is not yet 
ſo deſperate. You have no wealth to be ſeized; 
Aurungzebe has not placed a price upon your 
heads. Though the Raja is deſtitute of genero- 
fity ; it is not in human nature to be wantonly 
cruel. You may eſcape with your lives, and 
leave me to my fate. There is one, however, 
who muſt remain with Suja. My ſon is involved 
with me in my adverſe fortune; his crime is in 
his blood. To ſpare his life, would deprive 
the Raja of half his reward from Aurungzebe 
for procuring my death.“ x 


His friends were ſilent, but they,burſt into tears. bravery, 


They took their, poſts, and prepared themſelves to 
receive with their fwords the troops of the Raja. 
The unfortunate women remained in their tent, 
in dreadful ſuſpence; till rouzed by the claſhin 
of arms, they ruſhed forth with diſhevelled hair. 


＋ 
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A.D. The men behaved with that elevated courage 
ie which is raiſed by misfortune in the extreme, 
1070. They twice repulſed the enemy, who, afraid ol 
their ſwords, began to gall them with ar 
_ ____ fows from a diſtance, The greateſt part of the 
FR friends of Suja were at length either ſlain of 
| wounded. He himſelf ſtill ſtood undaunted, and 

defended the pals againſt the cowardly troops of 
Arracan. They durſt not approach hand to hand; 
and their miſſive weapons flew wide of their aim. 
The, officer who commanded the party, ſent. 
in the mean time ſome of his ſoldiers to the top 
of the precipice, to roll down ſtones on the 
prince and his gallant friends. One fell on the 
ſhoulder of Suja ; and he ſunk down, being ſtun- 
ned with the pain. The enemy took advantage 
of his fall. They ruſhed forward, diſarmed and 
SC. " 
micfor- , He was hurried into a canoe which lay ready 
murder. ON the river. The officer told him, that his or- 
ders wete to ſend him down the ſtream to Pegũ. 
Two of his friends threw themſelves into the 
canoe, as they were puſhing -it away from the 
bank. The wife and the daughters of Suja, with 
cries which reached heaven, threw themſelves 
headlong into the river. They were, however, 
brought aſhore by the ſoldiers; and carried 
away, together with the ſon of Suja, who was 
wounded, to the Raja's palace. The prince, fad - 
and deſolate, beheld their diſtreſs ; and, in his ſor- 
row, heeded not his own approaching fate. They 
had now rowed to the middle of the ſtream ; but 
his eyes were turned. toward the ſhore. The 
rowers, according to their inſtructions from the 
cruel Raja, drew a large plug from the bottom 
of the canoe; and throwing themſelves into the 
river, were taken up by another canoe which had 
followed them for that purpoſe. The canoe was 
| TED > 21 —_ 


10 


prince and his two friends betook themſelves to He 
— bey followed the other canoe; but 1c. 

| the haſtened to the ſhore. | The river was broad. 
and at laſt, worn out with fatigue, Suja reſigned 
himſelf to death. His two faithful friends at the 
ſame inſtant diſappeared. in the ſtreaeam. 


Piara Bani, the favourite, the only wife of Su- Deplora- 
ja, was ſo famed for her wit and beauty, that ea mat 
many ſongs in her praiſe are {till ſung. in Bengal, 
The gracefullneſs of her perſon. had even become 

roverbial.' When the Raja came to wait upon 

— in the haram, ſhe attempted to ſtab him with 

a dagger which ſhe had concealed. She, bow- 
ever, was diſarmed; and perceiving that ſhe was 
deſtined for the arms of the murderer. of her 

lord, in the madneſs of grief rage and deſpair, 

ſhe disfigured her beautiful face with her own 
hands ; and at laſt found with ſad difficulty a 

cruel death, by daſhing her head againſt a ſtone. | 
The three daughters of Suja ſtill remained; 

two of them found means by poiſon to put an 

end to their grief. The third was married to the 
Raja; but ſhe did not long ſurvive what ſhe rec- 

koned an indelible diſgrace on the family of Ti- 

mur. The ſon of Suja, who had defended him- 

ſelf to the laſt, was at length overpowered, by 

means of ſtones rolled down upon him from the 

rock. He was carried to the Raja; and ſoon 

after, with his infant brother, fell a victim, by a 

cruel death, to the jealouſy of that prince. 

Such was the melancholy end of Suja, and of Refieai- 
all his family; a prince not leſs unfortunate than ** 
Dara, though of better abilities to oppoſe his 

fate. He was bold and intrepid in aQtion, and 

far from being deſtitute of addreſs. His perſonal 
courage was great; and he was even a ſtranger 


to political fear. Had he, at the th Dat 5 
| 0 


2 


| 
| 
| 


515 oi we bow probably 


R Aurungztbe, and not 
2 thoſe' of Suja, to relate. But the effeminate na- 


tives of Bengal failed him in all his efforts, 
Perſonal courage in a general, aſſumes the ap- 
pearance of fear with a cowardly army. When 
prevailed, oy ae pg whey, a 
failed, it was the fault of his army. 
was ever more beloved than Suja; * — did 


a cruel, never an inhumane, action during his 
life. Misfortune, and even death itſelf, could 


not deprive him of all his friends; and though 
his fate was not known in Hindoſtan for ſome 
years after his death, when it was heard, & os 
NE TOY | | 
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l THE HigtORY OF HINDOSTAN. 


A. D. out of the public heh An exact diſcipline 
1669: bad been obſerved by all parties; for the rivals 
108. for the crown of Hindoſtan, though in the field 
— 1 one another, could not perſuade them- 
elves that they were in an enemy country. The 
prince who prevailed in a province, extended 

not the puniſnment of treaſon to thoſe who { 
ported a competitor with their ſwords; 
what is ſcarce credible, not one man be the 

family of Timur was either aſſaſſinated in 

vate, or ſlain by the hands of public juſtice, 
during a civil war, ſo long, ſo bloody, and ſo va- 
Prudent * "The emperor accuſtomed io bufineſd, in his 
long overnment of various provinces, was well 
acquainted with the whole detail of public affaire. 
Nothing was ſo winute as to eſeupe his notice. 
He knew that the power and conſequence of the 
Prince depended upon the proſperity and happi- 
neſs of the people; and he was even from ſel- 
fiſh views an enemy to oppreſſion,” and an en- 
, courager of agriculture and commercial induſtry. 
He eſtabliſhed à perfect ſecurity 'of property over 
| all his dominionz. The forms of juſtice were 
| made leſs intricate, and more expeditious than 
| under former reigns. To corrupt a judge was 


rendered for the firſt time a crime. The fees 


tration 


| „„ 7, ut . « 1 P ( ren 89 
paid in the courts of judicature were aſcertained 
j _with mien oy preciſion ; and 'a delay in the 
| execution of, juſtice, ſubjected the judge to the 
f payment of the. Toſs ſuſtained dy the party ag- 
| | "IF e a ; . 1 : h E _— | | ; "I 
| ef Au- The courſe of appeals from inferior to ſuperior 


. and Ko} bat to "th 
vent a wanton exertion of this privilege, 

| againſt a judgment was found frivolous and ill- 

| — 2 The diſtributers of public juſtice, hen 

43 1 : , 441 x | } * 


appellant was ſeverely fined, when his compl 


A Ar 

b Agger wer revenſad;, dad. hei, Ars 
een ibemſelyes _ — erron 

judgment. [,,Sbould che matiet appeat lean hep, 

were turned out. of their; othces, as i! ſwayed: SS X 
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| 2 thrape, 2bliſhed- a. precs - bor es in 

in the proſence. 


came before: . 
9705 i 7 e 
been u Bo 8: lent , udge, and 
bim in public, Ibis matter is glear abd obi! 
ou; if v0 have — e ee 
that light, you are unfit for your place, as: a meu 
man; if you ſuffered ah 0 oy ens 
preſents, you. are an — 
unworthy, of your W 1 5 thusg tepri⸗- 
manded the: judge, be diweſted big of his end 
ploywent,. en Win ſed. him with ignominy from, 
nee tung "a1 my VM! . 
ir fi dept, the character of: eg po 
er Tr. OSS 
e br rough every reftraintto/accompli ; 
deſigns,, "He: W in a, direct line to the. | 
of ambition; aud he cargd not by what mean 
—he removed whatever, object obſtryRed his: ways. | 
He either believed that. morality. was. inconfiltent_ ©! 
with the great tract of dyernment; or, heated. 
as if he belieyed it; be ſometimes deſcended . , 
into a, vicious meanneſs, which. threw diſetedit on 
his abilities, as, well ag upon his boneſty,; „ 
held the cloke of religion between bis u tied 
and the vulgar; and impiouſly thanked the Din. 
nity, for. a fuccels which he owed to his / 
wickedneſs. When he was murdering. and per- 
ſecuting his. .brathers and their families, he was 
building a magnificent, moſque at Delhi, 4 un 
offering to E for his alſiſtance to him in the 
civil Wars. He acted as High. prieſt at the conſe. 
cr of this, apes 0d mags: a practice of 
attending 
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— ne ſeryi mere, A ide Badndde df 
f 4 PFakier! But When le Meg e wr 
the Divinity; beg withi'the other,figned- Württ 


May rome ire e S107 ST2W 


i frond pireʒ all romaitied jet iin pts; 


fuſpeRted. 


During the cfvil Gare whictt Herr ulegerde em. 


The pruc 
dent management Mahemmed . 


Mauzim, 
_ for r ages. ret? Ws re 
2 


* © F the" yoke. 
i * great thare eee 
abilities; exceeded dhe if poſiible iti coolneſs : 
ſelf-denial. © Ha knew the ſtertr jealouly' of 
 extiperor-;- anch de rather allele? the Dumifity of 
4 flave, than tha man confidence of a(ſon.' He 
was 0 ſtranzer to the facility with which his 


= could ſuetifice! every ching to hm on fe. 


z and he looked upon Him as am enemy v 
2 ed his motions, more than in the- Ii of 's 
parent who-would: grant” indelfences* for errors. 
1 that the Peſt meant for preve ug the 
er- LE: Abrungzöbe, was e copy His own 
arte He affected to love bufineR; he was hum 
| reac ſelf.detied in kit profeſſions, defliture of 
prefamption{{undfal of de votienn 
/. Aurunga8be; whoſe ' penetratiiig eye Fw: ws 
deſign lurking in N behind the conduct of 
Madzim, inſinuatedlte that prince, that to reign 
band delicate, Nitvation ; chat fovereigus muſt be 
alous even of- their own- ſhadows ; .atid, as for 
ſelf, he was reſolved never to become à ſaeri⸗ 
— ambitibntof a for. Mauzim knew the 
intention of the ſpeech, but lie ſeemed not to un- 
derſt and ĩt; andi he redoubled' his. attention- to 
thoſe arts whichi had already, in a great meaſure, 
lulled aſleep the watchful caſpicioti of: his fa- 
ther. Ide remitted the revenye to the capital, 
with. great regolarity- and preciſion. He prachiſed, 
* _ Py "the Sem y. and W 
5 whic 


hl of Dr 
Eg J 
rinagur. He. 4 pe 7 


S — 


i in this ; 


SISA . e attempt. 


are covered with 
impervious 


59-4 


"oh 155 tders! LET. t Pane 
Ss Word gd rich? 8 


took, NT IR whit 


d by 2 8 85 
* 1179ibnqul 5 r At e e 5 | 


„hat he had een That chef ene i Tle 
4 party to ſeize” Soliman. 1 be prince was 
2 ey atryeck in fight; Put h "way rouz 
one of "his three friends wi Koh: 5 Ta 
ly took to" their arms. "The your Naja pft 
. arrows. from a here ad two of 
he prince's tonipanions were lain“ He him 
= "wounded. efelt ag gg 0 2975 
2of: 'atta 5 aid "Wis brought bund in 
Hedge of ine Raf e Fo Sh N e 
and ſent u Pha ae! po Na to EY his, breach pf 
hoſpitality” by püblie neceffify! He diminith 
independence of his own itgation?! "and map 
{ mißed the power of Auringzebe; 0 To" « 
*  unfortimate” fogitive,” fad Sblimin, “ig 2 
ime ; but; Hd a e BY the by the infult of mak 
ing an"apology, (for what Heaven and 
"'abhor.' Tal 8 reward for my liſe; it 
viates the misfortunes of m fituation, that 1 
»» 1. 'Towe you nothing for the friendſhip which ou 
exhibited e my arrival in your dominiont 
He turned his eyes in ſilenes to the ground; 
- and, without a mürmur, permitted himſelf to de 
en Priſoner to Delhi. The emperor affefted 
. to 
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eee we THT 36 363 
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the haram were indulged | 
with a ihe of, denen e fo is d 


—— entered the outer - gate of 1 


lace, 
but the ſetters df geld wers left pn his thands,/* Pre” 
The ice cen —— with the ſtately; 


ons. 4 » rats 3 
rigions de, * * 
—— r and chen raiſed 
as high as bis fettes would ; — 
— a 1 
——— to the, 0 
my death is neceſſary: for; the ſafety of, Aurung 
— By — die, for Jam neee 
8 F in 


E ſoreed to 7 
= wa 3 af reh ks ofs iN i 


re 
1 151. 4 
4. 


mo 
his mis fortun es. to wie}: ads. 1 2 
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the chains were ſtruak mf ftom his fretz;defore the 
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after ordered -to' — 2 
emmed; The eruperor' e eden ed od). 1e 
Embaſſi-s The impriſshiment Abele ep eee 
da and the fearz of Aut 
Tatagy,. firm 8 men und anind were, 

© -- unwilling 18 diſtüurb dhe tranquillity hüeb . 
by ——.—— adnginiftrarion. - Peabe 
me the empire di 

itixecoſſibſe \ptovit6e decatiſe f. 


epen Ihen facbure g and - 


them Kis confidence. Ihe nei 
who Rad remained ulitoieer | 
civil wars, acknowledged the 
e by Bis- 
cel, An ame 0 

the Second of 'Perfia; te ſelicitste — — 
ceſſiott to rn Sj gar — —— 


of * wartime 
The emperor rh 7 | 


flatter ed by e 
powerful — 
title to the crown, ow, "Herrin the pn 
— with unt 


etitiched" the ambaſſidors with very 


Shaw Al- 


lum de- 


EE ahh * — (2 | 


f 


pomp'y' and at the OO — 
ne rote once Wich *magriificent - 


nhde: able fums Sf ofiey. ©: (98369 +3; : rode © 
- The folly ef the prince Mahemmed had to- 
clxred heir tally? eſtranged” from him the uffektiens of hie 
— 4 father: his Ls and daring- ee?" _ 5 
ä rendered 


— rand — 


1e found ian 
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N r N28 
monarch : bad re- 


det — — 10575 


2 him aheuſe hald. 
owe: wager women. This humane treat: 

mimt had hapes of the rin being 
— —— vo hb father peniꝰ 
tuntial letters q ihut they produced n awer, 
Mehommed( in abe vigour of his ———— 
a crime ubich oαιν, net be. Mauzim, 
8 ad of: mahnte 


OR 


— — Ae cut 
off: the hopes uf Ma hommed, 28 —— to ſocuie 
tha affections af Mae, thaiktter Was; publicly 
declared heir of tie ertipire,> andibis mama change 

edc i that of ShameaAllbm, ar, Kingn at the 

World. A ſon wasſdon after horn tur dat prince: 

aud his — Aeithi anchor | 
ſplendour and bali edo bow! oe | 
gerbes rr e e dews/akk A dreadful 
dreadful calamity watrectived at chuνlft A um faire. 

:famirin; —— ——ů — 

duopght of the ſraſon which huratiup the harveoſt: 
piecailed in different (arts: dn. adde 
run — — 3 


düiiſſribut a. the — 
uted amo 
eee p48 Un- 
veying grain by land: as well) as.|byrwater: into | 
the: interior :praninCen;” to and tha 
cuuntries which lia on the 1 of the 
e „ 


1 
Wiſdom 
and huma- 


nityof Au 
rungzebe. 


ln, 5 . 


A war on 
the 


| judgrhenty a! 


. vincerwade 4 ding deſtiuus! 
1 And —— — * 


This humane attemion to the ſafety of his ſub- 
&s obliterated from their minds all obj 
forme#:icondudts) He eden to be urtu- 
ous. The ambition which made him wade 
blood to the throne; inclined: him to the purfüit 
of fame, which enn only bed acquired by virtue. 
% No man ubſerves à Perſſan author, id 
tyrunt fon the fake of va rar — | 
wrong judgment begets oppoſition; 
— — — / bloodſhed; 
and civil war: W ben all is conquered, 
the ſword of vengeance bas —— und the des 
ſtroyer of manbünd beromes fte guardian of: the 
buen ſpeczes ne Such r eee 
writer, who the hiſtory of Aurungzebe 
in the heart of his uohrt; and that they were juſt, 
1 bis having the boldneſe to make 
Do alleviate' — had fal- 
len on 41 not the 
fole, buſineſs of! the emperor: during the third year 
of his reigns M favourable ſeaſon ſucceeded 0 
bis care ; and the empire ſoon wore its former 
fuce of p onen ane, ti 1b 
An ah — ö — 
the — of a war on the 
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This 7; 8 a” 2 
af af | 


N 
train; i 
them acroſs the 10 
ſeparate the Dean 
ever, fell upon an 
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Klee, of muſſe; eonfffting ef drems, Af 
2 5 7 cymbals, and other warlike ftiftrumetits: 


7 oe an Upatyment over the Bates of — 
on other 


74. in ct in the Mdthe ei ihe! near that 
e — 2 24 
4 4 —.— that 


comm ' then 105 "continue i exe 
morning "'Phey® zecord we 
flipper; and” made 2 ee e vai, 
net averſe 6 muſic; fool Bo notice of this un- 
common attention in hie Band 
Wpen the camp became filent toward'midivight 
E 1 who, b Sade ener wh A of 
ts the ca gens ordered them to ſteak; unper 


» 


=x | 


=> 


Cz” 3 30 
90258 *: 


»t 


£ 
* - 


7 phaſed with thei 
DN of "ve, 
ers” time; and 


aten 


WR into ine N of the captaitigeneral Y 


They, bk oe roo, the guard, 
their way ee dr 5 l ee Th 
5 ded the tetits bak, entered that in 


which he ſlept. They ſearched'iir the dark for his 
bed; He awakened! ' Alarmed at their whiſper- 


; kn Mob Kartell and ſeized 4 lence, neh s 


that met his hand: He, at that 


inſtant, received à blow with 4 word which cut 


off three of his , and obliged Him to drop 
the lance: Heealled'our aloud to” the guards; 
but the noife of the muſic ' drowned his voice. 
He groped for the weapon; and with it defended | 
his Bead from their fwords, His fon, who 

in the next tent, alarmed' by the noiſe, rafhied” in 
with a lighted" terch in his Hand. "The father and 
ſon fell then upon the afſifiins. Murderers are 
always cowards. They, fled; but the ſor of Shailta 
expired” of the *wounds-whith he received i — the 

conflict; 


A D Conſſict; asd the fathe ek us wed 8e 
| 8 15 e 180.0 DEE 1 ledays 2 
EY The  Maraja,, jn. the. 1 dime, e 
=> 25> ming 5 exnation,..t0./the 1 * 
tal. __— Soi 3 the RN and e 


ral. ended to take * the army, till 
> he: ſhould. recoyer..!.. age; yt e 


ee the. ration. W hat ew off 
che channels which ge carry home 
Silence preyaſled Oer the; camp z 7 hol 
iſta was not flaig, the Maraja. poſſeſſed ee Þþ 
advantage which he, had e the 8015 
der. Aue e Hom. my perfect knowled 
of the diſpoſition of the „„was ſatisfic i 
his guilt.. It would LOR 1owever, be * 
- prudent or effectual to. order. him to appear to 
_ anſwer for his crimes. in the preſenee: he knew - 
that his boldneſs. was equal to his w ickednefs. 
He, therefore, ſuppr efled_ his reſentment; ang 
drew a veil on * deſigns, to ſull the prince 
into ſecurity; He affected to lament the acct 
dent which had befallen to hie general; bur de 
rejoiced that the management. o * Ws ag 
come into ſuch able bands. 971 
Auring- When the affairs of Adrungasbe wore Ace me 
lick promiſing, aſpect, he was near loſing, by his own . 
death, the den bine which he had acquired by the 
murder of his relations. On the twenty-fifth of 
May, he fell intę à fever. His diſtemper was ſo vio- 
lent, that he was almoſt deprived of his reaſon; His 
tongue was ſeized with a pally ; he loſt his ſpeech; 
and all deſpaited of his. recovery The people 
were ſilent ; and looked forward for a ſudden 
revolution... Intrigues | for the Empire commenc- 
ed. The lords met in private in their pales ; 
the court, the haram, were full of ſchem 
It was already. whiſpered abroad, that he was 5 


wally d dead. Some regretted him as an able redet, 
ome 


| Mold be ri 


ler ito” du relations. | His-:Gſter the! pff 
inkra, "wok had fleſſed-his'confidence; way 


Co__—_ death till 'HJeriown plans 
ſucceſſion lows of -isyoonger fon to the dene 


exetotion,; ; nm datos lo ,.. 
Uncertain and improbable rohen were, in Conders- 
=p mean time, eirculated, and ſwallowed: with nd eg 
avidity by the people. Their affeQions for the | 
old emperor being (ill entire, they created fic- 
tions to flatter their wiſnes. The Maraja, they 
faid, ws ttc ah yo: L LE i Bong con» 
ſinement. Mohabet, ever averſe to Tang 
was on bis way with an army for tlie ſame pur. 
e from Cabul; and had already paſſed La: 
The people. of Agra, they alfitmed, were 
actuated by tumult and commotion ; the garriſon 
of the citadel was mutinous; and. Etabir,. who. 
commanded in the place, waited only for the 
news of the death of the new-- ;to/:open_ / | 
the gates to his ancient lord. [Though it n 
impoſſible that theſe fictions could have any pro- | 
bable foundation, from the ſhortneſs of the time, 
they were received with implicit faith by à cre- 
dulous multitude. The very ſhopkeepers and 
artizans neglected their buſineſs for news. They 
gathered together in groups; and one continued 
whiſper of important and incredible Frents Mew | 
over all the ſtreets of Dell. 
The prince Shaw Allum was not, in the ks Shaw Al- 
time, idle. He ſecretly waited, upon many of lun in- 
_ no ; 8 ſolicited their intereſt, with — 
omiſes of gratitude and advant in the 
5 his father's demiſe. Roſhinbea, Who 
was beſt acquainted with the intentions of the 
emperor, inſinuated, that the ſucceſſion was to 
fall on Akbar, as yet but a boy. Both parties A 


averred, 


THE!HISTORY or meren 
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. 
n. averred, however; in public, 
4 ae ne pint: Ara 
30:4: they faid, only managed — 2 during 
r . ((( had: bees Brod 
bon Shaw: Jehan. + That:monarch; continuetl 
they beirig 10w-recovered, will reſdtne the rein 
of government; and diſpoſe of ae ſureeſſiun iu 
ah PAE 
_ worthy of the throne of the Moguls.! The pod. 
ple already believed themſobnes under the 'go- 
- verriment of the old empetot. The nobility Ge 
tertained no reſolution of that kind. Their ac. 
quieſcence under Aurungzebe, had rendered then 
afraid —— of bis füther. My 
knew that the Maraza and Mohäbet, who 
profeſſed theinſelbes the friends af the — 
would, in the event of his e ent, carry 
before theta ; and feared the v e of tho fiſſt, 
as much as: _ ed the e of the ond 
ond... 0. 
Arier Etabär, e the! Sidel of Agra, 
r | ſeerned now to have the fate af the empire in his 
| hands. To open the gates to Shaw | Jehan, was 
to involve all in conſuſion; though it might be 
expected, that from the attachment of the | 
to their ancient ſovereign, tumult and commotion 
would ſoon ſubſide. Aurungzebe, in the ſfort 
intervals of his exceſſive pain, applied his mind 


to bufineſs. He gathered the ſenſe of the peopie 
from the dark anxiety which covered the features 
of his attendamts. He called his ſon Shaw Allum 
before him. He deſired him to keep himſelf in 
 teadineſs in caſe of his death ; to ride poſt to 
Shaw 


Agra, and to take the merit of releaſing 
Jehan. Your only hopes of empire, and even 
the ſafety of your perſon,” ſaid be, will de- 
| 8 the gratitude "ol * OR Fagan 
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fears of 
revolution! 2 
The ſickneſs of 2 gebe was productive of 
a diſcovery of ee to 4 rA of his 
e Jealous and provident ine He found that 
Shaw Allum, de he for his ſuc- 


ceeſſor in the throne, -— "hyp 
* . of his 6 amb; than 
the recovery of his fither. He alſo 
Found, 4. From the reception given to the f6licitations 
of the prince by the nobility, that his influence 
was too inconſiderable to ſecure to Rim e un- 
diſturbed pofleflion of the 3 pride) was 
hurt by ihe - firſt; hüt 'prudence red" into 
the cauſe of the ſecond: * He had fotip'th6yght 
the ſelf-denial of his fon to be a cloke for. ſome 
deep. laid deſign; and an accident had "convinced 


him of tbe truth of wlikt he had ſuſpe td before. 
The moiher of Shaw Allin'was þ 17875 


ter of a petty Raja. , Aurung ebe 10 AC- 
count of her beauty, Fir ler to wiſe 5 7 
meanneſs of her birth had left a Kind 37 


on her ſon in the eyes. of the no 23 hs i 
ve red the high blood of the hou! . of Tinu. , 
The emperor, therefore, in his youngeſt fon, 
found a remedy againſt the objeftio s of the 55 
bility to Shaw Allum. That 5 — was born 
Aurungzebe by the daughter of S¹H¹W Nawaz, 
- of the Imperial houſe of Sefi. The Perſian no- 


dility, who were numerous in the ſervice of the 
empire, *diſcovered a great attachthent to Akbar; 


and even the Moguls preferred bim, on account of 
the purity of his blood, to his brother. The 


affections of the'emperor were allo in his favour ; 


His de- | 


mands 


and he now ſeriouſly endeavoured to pave his way 


to the ſucceſſion. 
When the family of Dara had, with” the unfor- 
tunate prince, fallen into the hands of Au- 


an 


1 


eee, 
na 4d IT 


r . 
over. the only Prot a of Dara into their hands. © 
She remained in e at 9.4 


Auru NN 
wrote 2 Jetter full of profelions bl 5 
father; and be concluded it with Af. demand: 


of the daughter of Dara, for his Ton Akbar; 
hoping, by. * e 10 ſecure the Indu- 
young * mer cp ang the 'nobles, 
The . r of Shaw Jehin took re; jeha - 
nata's indignation atoſe. They ek pro- 
polition with diſdain; and the old emperor re. 
turned for anſwer, That the inſolenceé of Au- 
rungzebe was equal to his crimes. Thefyoung 
rinceſs, was in the mean time, alarmed.” She: : 
force, where intreaty had not prevailed. 
She coticeale.* 'a dagger in her boſom; and de- 
clared, that ſhe would ſuffer death à hundred 
times over, before ſhe would give her hand to the | | 
ſon of her father's murderer, | Shaw Jehin did 
not fail to acquaint Aurungzebe of her reſolution, 
in her own words; and that prince, with his 
uſual prudence, deſiſted from his deſign. He 
even took no notice of the harſhneſs of his fa- 
ther's letter. He wrote to him, ſoon after, for 
ſome of the d to adorn his throne. 
« Let him th more juſtice,”* ſaid Shaw 
Jehan; 8 and ene are the only 
bee that can adorn a throne am weary of 
s avarice. Let me hear no more of precious 
ſtones. The hammers are ready which will cruſh 
„ Ju Neun Impeetunes; me for them 
ag 39 | 


with ==. | 


Aurun zebe ele the reproaches of his fas Gn bi ime : 


ther with his wonted coolneſs. He even wrote 
back to Agra, that to offend the emperor 
was far from being the intention of his dutiful 
. ſervant. 
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aye whe e de 5 
12 to. Wee * pros, eſent c Ph, 
| 147 + vi, to, to. the 
b he of two hundr 2 e e 
e Ele has As hs your | 
meh PI Your. forrun 
* 8 eh 915 with c an 
ome amends to your 185 for their. mil 
by your own 13 * * Aurung 


e into e hs, and, *y way. 
thought ſincete. f . Syja, Meret 9 


the ſame day, preſented at A of his throne. 
15 | Es — 20 now e e BY "wor, 


his, 


W 


| the * Fi, 10 had vaſt pls 
fans, armed elan bim by, the. Maraja 
forwardneſs of the prince in, making. a party, 
during his Rp, Re 10 fon mi mind of} 
Autun Wed t. he concealed his, ſentiments on 
that ſubje There, however, ſubliſted a coal. 
neſs, which the e obſery of human na- 
ture could e per . in Ys conduct Ht 
the emperor ;. a abridging the power and, 
revenue of his lon, hon, e appointed him to, 
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Vis. AR AE 


the f he Dedan, iewell that he 
diſtruſted bib Wyntey ! Met; Whb are ae Willing to 


fuppoſe thut Adrumgrebe facrificed every other 
paſſion to ambition, affirm, 


——— ped i: even 
eee about! the life of his bu nd they res 
5 


tant 2 ee of miſchief in 
the open country. The emperor, in an aſſembly 
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the jomiee of the Ubferva-. 
Trom «4 foreſt not fur dil 


of the nobles, coolly ordered his ſon to bring 
him the ſkin of the lion; z without permitting him 


to make the neceflary preparations for this dan- 
gerous ſpecies of hunting. Shaw Allum, whoſe 
courage was equal to his reſervedneſs and mode- 


ration, cheerfully obeyed ; and when the maſter 


of the huntſmen propoſed to provide him with 
nets, he ſaid: © No; Aurungzebe, when at my 
age, feared not to attack any beaſt. of 


- and brought the lon's Kin to his 
er. 

The arrival of the prince in the Decan ſuper- 
ſeded the Maraja, who, during the illneſs of Sha- 
iſta, commanded the army. He requeſted to be 


prey, 
without formal preparations.” He fucceeded in 


E 


F 


and Mo- 


habet to 
Guzerat. 


permitted to return to his government of Guze- _ 
rat; but it had been conferred upon Mohibet. 
| This lord, 1 J tbe troubles which convulſed 
' the empire, uiet in his government of 
the city = Haste Cabul. He retained his 


| loyalty to Shaw Jehan; and executed the duties 
his office in the name of that prince. After 
the death of Dara, and the flight of Suja beyond 


the Rs oh oe empire, he ſaw an end to all 
© hopes o reſtoration of his ancient lord. 


ths therefore, began to liſten to the propoſals 
of Aurungzeébe. That prince. informed him, 
that inſtead of his being offended at his attach- 
ment to his ancient lord, be was much * 


>| reignin 

im at valuable . to. his e 
to ſhew. the ſincerity; of his pro 

he bad ſent him a commiſſion to govern, in quali- 


of viceroy, nent den of Guzerat. 
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Death of the prin, Mabommed—War Tk 85. 
© wiji—Death of be oy erer Shaw NY 
Anecdotes, of 1 4 PR life—Grief of Aurun 
nabe. Strange conduct and 175 75 . 
| Maraja diſcontented.— Var N Tra *(;f- 


Chittagong EDN FF 
Pon 8 udged out er A. D. 
danger on the thirteenth day of 120 22 5 his dif- © Hic. 
order hung upon him for more than two months.” 1054. 
Hig application to buſineſs was an enemy to the Tee- 
ſpeedy reſtoration of his health 3 but the annual of tho eg 
rains, which commenced in July, having render: Neror. 
ed the air more cool, his ——— eft' him, 
and he ſoon regained his former * His 
phyſicians adviſed him to avoid, by an expedition 
to Caſhmire, the heat of the enſuing ſeaſon; and 
his favourite ſiſter Rochinära, whoſe counſel" he 
generally followed, being very deſirous of viſt. 
ing that delighiful country, perſuaded him to 
prepare for his progreſs. The affairs of the em- 
pire had become ſettled with his returning health. 

The 


tree 
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A b The hopes of novelty had ſubſided in the minds 
be of the people; and the precifion with which 
64. W. was 3 Rag room. for ert 
x their hopes nor: t : ſaperficial 
Judges of things however babe th the emperor 
tting the centre of his dominions ; Shit 
his father remained a 6 gorges in his _ 2 N 
Aurungzebe jud the futu ; 
the nobles nal 100 of 1 ebene 2 war, and 
the vulgar are ſeldom mutinous or bleſome, 
where no glaring oppreſſion exiſts. Tk | 
er“ About the middle of December 4644, the em- 
peror, after a tedious preparation for his progrels, 
left Beihi; and moved toward Lahore, at w 
city be arrived, by flaw marches, at the end of ſe. 
ven weeks, The army which accompanied bim 
in this tour, conſiſted of 1 near. filty thouſand men, 
excluſive of the retinues of bis nobles, and the 
neceſſary followers of the camp. The heavy bag- 
gage and artillery kept the common highwa 5 
but the emperor himſelf deviated. often into 
country, to enjoy the diverſion of hunting. The 
prince 4 Rochinara, fond of pomp and magniſi- 
coence, was indulged in her favourite paſſjoni by 
the ſplendor 2 her cavalcade. The emperor, 
who in a meaſure owed his ſucceſs to the 
intelligence which ſhe had from time to time 
tranſmitted to him from the haram, ſhewed him- 
ſelf grateful. Her jealouſy - of the influence af 
Jehanära over her father firſt attached her to the 
intereſts of Aurungadbe; and the partiality ſhe wn 
by her ſiſter to Dara, naturally threw Rochinäira 


into the ſcale of his ſoe. Her abilities rendered 
her fit for polities and intrigue; and the warmth 
of her conſtitution, which ſhe could not conſe 
crate to ern nes e, e 


” & 
a 3 5 * | $2 . f ; 
" , , * 1 : e. N nd ws 7 a G 


addon. 


5 1 
COT + ar pas: TEE iT 
Tube ptogreſoiof the dne ure che 


1 foon as 


diſpatched to the .various'. 


they were ſealed im the tent of auience. The” _—__ 
— — jo 


nobles, as e 


every morning 
remained at 


courr; and a abi. "the pr from: the — . 


treafury was athgned:to:them, 40 2 
for their addinonat 
perial camp. In this manner An 

ed at Caſhmire. The beauty, thetootand filus 
brious air of that „ induced him to reh 


his mind for u ſhort time from hufineſt. He 


9 over that charming valley; aſtes a vari- 


=> onſtitution' which his attention to public 
inels, as well as his e 


11 


the mountains, thinking the tribute which they 
paid to the empire o high, rebelled. [Rai 
Singh was choſen chief of the;gonfederacy. They 


joined their forces; and ifving from'their-narrow | 
valleys,” preſented';a TER in the 


5 country. Outtub, a 

. againſt them with the ſtationed 
in the adjacent provinces. 
rebels, and encamped in their preſence Both 
armies entrenched — the 


32891 ready on n 
ry ſtage; and the mandates were 


in attending the b. 
arriv- 


q and he ſoon recovered that vi- 


The . encouraged the Ditad- 
\progreſsto--Cathmire, *"** *" 


dor in the kingdous: ——ů—ů—ů 


ing ſhower, they fell upon the Moguls. Advanc-. 


heart beat with fear; every tongue joined in the 
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motions of each other. The es: were 
determined not to fight at a and 

continued to haraſs one another wit | 
rties, hi the main bodies remained in their 


4 


—— hted with 
| ; — table for a 
ſurprize;' but an — happened which fa · 
voured their deſigns. Under the cover of a fly- 


ing in a cloud, | they came unperceived to the 
intrenchments; and many had clambered over the 
walls befote the ſentries gave the alarm. A ſud- 
den tumult and confuſion flew over the cam * 
and a dreadful flaughter commenced. The 

uls had no time either to arm or to form. The 

orſes broke looſe from their piquets, and ruſhed, 
in diſorder, over men, and tents, and baggage, 
and arms. Some who had mounted were thrown 
headlong with their horſes over the tent-ropes, 


and — embarraſſments of the camp. 


A few in the mean time oppoled the enemy in 
a tumultuous manner. The themſelves. 
were in diſorder. The confuſion and terror of 
the ſcene intimidated all. They . withdrew: on 
both ſides; as they could not [diſtinguiſh friends 
from foes... The night was full of horror. Every 


uproar; every eye locked impatiently 
The light of morning at length ap 

» fudden hour from both armies 
mon t Preferring danger to 
evils which they could not diſtinguiſh clearly, each 
F battle, diſcovered at ele- 


vation 


rm mm T 


n of ſpirit which others derive from victory. 
bi renewed'the attack, but on wes, 
|, who had improved the falpenſſon of bat- 
cnn now 1 7 5 * them. Rai 
Singh, with 4 0 ers, charged 
the amd of the Rajaputs, and duſtained the 
whole ſhock of the Moguls. e 
ſons of rank, with Rat r 
confederates, lay 
dred of theit ee were ſlain, 5 
rt of the rebels having fled; and. ll 8 
to the victors. The: 
| purſued” the 17 into their dee und, 
in Poke ſpace of fix months, he reduced their 
whole country, and, depriving the princes of 
their hereditary juriſdictions, he ſubjected the 


ple to the authority of temporary Lee 
who derived their power from Auru 


on Shen bw — 


4 
4 
T "1 5 — 


During theſe tranſactions in the north 3 


Ki. Jumla continued in the government of 


After the total defeat and flight of Su- Za. 


ja, he returned to the capital of bis province to 
late public affairs, thrown into :confuſion by -- 
» hagth of hoſtilities. Aurungzebe, jealous of 4 
great power and reputation of Jumla, had . 
to that lord, that his preſence in the capital woul 
be ſoon neceſſary for diſi the duties of his 
high office of viſier. He at the ſame time in- 
formed him, that he longed much to haye an op- 


5 portunity of expr eſſing in perſon the high 2 


which he ente of his eminent ſervices. 
| jon. who preferred the pomp and activity of wy 

eld to 6 ny barung buſinels of the cloſet, fignified 
to the emperor his deſire of continuing in his.. 


province; 89 255 poiming out a ſervice, from ich the 
empire mi ive ad do and he 
n 3 n ag.. 


F * 
284 4 
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; CE - ,; \Axirungatbe;. who was - unailling to diſcower 
1 man whom — — as well 
as ſenred, acquieſced in che propoſals of Jumia, 

Er He, however, reſolyed do point put . 
1 N . — 2 


_ — ng himſelf wha part 
country lies between the Ganges at Ducca and 
the mountains which environ Aſſüm. — 
and wealch made Rim an object of as well 
2 of plunder ; and Jumla received an n 
mandate to march againſt him with his army. | 
Am. Jumla, having filed off his troops by ſquadrons 
| dane Daecca, joined them at that city; and, 
embarking them un the Baramputre, moved up 
2 the country which Le A Aſſam bad 
g ſubjected to depredation. No enemy appear- 
end in the field. They had withdrawn to the for- 
treſt of Aro, which the king had built on the 
Ade of che mountzins which looks toward Ben- 
gal Jumia anveſted the place, and forced the 
garriſon to ſurrender at diſctetion ; then 
the mountains of Aſſam, defeated ee 
pitched battle, and beſieged him in his 
EKirganu. The. vanquiſhed prime wa 
eld to leave the city, with all . 3 
mercy of the enemy; and to. ike refuge, with 
nenn, in the mountains of Laſſa. In 
many 


5 * 
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8 55 | 


Nee ny the 


Jama, ey. Had, 
e e Foy and; 
e. return, of the fair {e>ſon,,,; To a 
a 5 => th a 

ad deſtroyed. the roads inthe 
2 3en.th 


la, i 9 — f. dime, andy 
_ ried by arwy, covered. with glory, "and ad. 

ed with. wealch,. into the territory * pos fr 
32 the mountains from F | 


5 ee news. of 
Mt 


* H 


1 5 ueſty, he Nit eg, Y 
ag i to 15 15 age RG 


for the field by the return of the ſeaſon. But tſje 
death, of that general put an end to this wild do! 
ſign. Upon his arrival at, Azo, a dreadful fic 


neſs ch prevald in, the, te and he N 2 


Aal 
191 5 F 


— 4 * 
L 


ho e d. 4 an event which NG neither exp 
nor wiſhed. 'He owed much to Keg friend 


that great man; be Admired his abilities and. & 


and cha- 
racer of 
Jumla, 


Inſurrec- 
don 


Al. nx ia to the epidemic malady which &tridt off 
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gu che death 4h; Jumls Felieved 
e 0 bis political fears, the was! | 


- bag n in ar ; Arn Was 4 4 1 4 * hi SF 9955 Fil 5 " 25 
Though "Jumla aroſe to the fummit of 'great-. 
eſs from a Jay: . NN ard 1 his 


eng 5 5 —93 
E . the e © 2 bows: by 1 


9 


danger. In the territory of the prince of Marwar, 


in conduct, in ſagacity e in Ipirit, * 
à War of ten year 2 9 he comminded the arm 
of che king of Tilling anz, he reduced ths Ur. 
natic and the ed ee countries, with all 
he ph forrs ; ſome of which are ſtil} era ans: 
inſt all the diſcipline of Europ e Was 
. for the intrigues of the Ebbinet. ag well 
as for the ſtratagems of the field.” He was wiſe 
in planning ; bold in' "execution; maſter of his 
mind in ao.” though” elevated with all the 
fire of valour. in his private life he was amiable. 
and humane; in his public tranſactions dignified 
and juſt. He diſdained to uſe ungenerou means 


againſt his enemies; and he even expreſſed his 
joy. upon the eſcape of Suja from his arms; He 


was, upon the whole, equal in abilities to Au- 


.rungzebe, with 12 part of the duplicit) which 


ſtampt ſome of the actions of that prince with 
meanneſs. Jumla, to, 'his death, retained the 
name of Viſier, the duties of the office 
were diſcharged by 2 Ragnatta, who did not 
long ſurvive him. 

The ſecurity which Aarungzebe acquired by 
the defeat of ſo many formidable rivals, was diſ- 
turbed from a quarter which added ridicule to 


near 


IHT 


1 unune 22 Wk! 
ne: Om 


was l at Fl eightieth year 
She poſſeſſed «_confderable Vase 


+ * 
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of 


7 
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| Being red w of - 9784 
Gm, ny "he b e All £3 þ * ptodigal of ber 
ch. Fakiets and e under 4 
fetefice of religion, to the num of five 5 
nd, gathered round, ber caſtle, and receive 
ber bounty. Theſe vagabonds, not ſatisfied wi 
what the old woman beſtowed in charity, arme« 
themſelves, . and making predatory excurſions... 
into the country, returned with”. ſpoil to the. 
houſe of their patronels, where gle rnb . 
perance and riot with devotion, The 
oppreſſed by theſe. fanctified . RO, os 


them, but they, were defeated wit! Ge 


ter, 

Repeated difaſters of the fame kind de 
laſt e to the power of enchantmen 
5 e opinion gaining ground, feat 


9 ominant in the opponents of the Fakiers. 5 _ 


ditti, acquiring confidence from their ſuccel 
burnt and deſtroyed the country for many leagues ; 
and ſurrounded. the caſtle of the pretended. in. 
chantreſs with a deſert. The Raja marched againſt 


them with his native troops, but was defeated A 


the colleQors of; the Imperial revenue 


them, but they were forced to give Way. A te- 6 
port prevailed, and was eagerly. believed by the 
multitude, that on a certain day. of the moon, 


the old lady uſed to cook in the ſkull of a an enemy, 


a meſs. compoſed of owls, bats, ſtiakes lizards, x 


human fleſh, and other horrid ingredients, which 


ſhe diſtributed to her followers. This abomina- 
ble meal, it was believed by the rabble, bad the 


ſurpriſing effect of not only rendering them void 
of all fear themſelves, and * inſpiring their ene · 
mies 


. my "8 17 
lived an eig wo 3 
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Rebel even "oc hy de 1 * 10! 
org in the ee , * S 7 
deadly blows aroun E 

"The numbers A r encreaſe wo1 nty 
N this motley army, nets an old woi 

t their head, diredted their does whore E 
*# pital. 1 oy that was her 

commanifer full of cruelty, 2 5 

oute with murder and devaſtai 
1 in che Imoke of burning vill 
Having advanced". to N We 
F 
 nue in that place o ppofed fer N 2 force, a 
was 88 defeated. Pn This affair was now Aon 
| and.commanded the attention of the em- 
1 . ＋ the moe 105 . 0 ſoldie 
in the rejudices of the peo 
ans 985 tought it Becel 5 to combat Bi en” 
Vith weapons like her own. Sujait 21 ordered 

ft" the rebels. . The” emperors bo 82 
nce of the army, delivered to ie. mn Fo 
lets written With his own hand, Which 
to contain magical incantations, His E. 
for ſancity was at leaſt equal to that of Biſtamia ; 
and he ordered; a billet to be carried on the 
int of à Tear before each ſquadron, which the 
ldiers were made to believe would count 
the etichantments of the enemy. The credulity 
Which induced them to dread the witchcraft 
the old woman gave them confidence i in the pre- 
tende“ charm of Aurungzebe. 

The Fakiers, after their victory at Narnoul, 
Wonne of, nothing but the empire for their 
aged leader, Having rioted upon the ſpoils of 
the country lor ſeveral days, they folemaly raiſed 
Biſtamia to the throne; ; which gave them an 5 
euſe for ſeſtivity. In the midſt of their intemp 


rate joy, Sujait made his. * 


0 towns. 
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fought 


of the N46 ; 


i e UN SHE VE aur 


aid" wat di led bpm the - 


the, Faker were nata 
. was ot a Fee but Wore 
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Y " nds 
1 
* had * 


A Cup rnage* a few owed their li 5 8 ede 


ergy of Sujait, .the reſt met th EY 
ey deſerved. © Aurubgzebe , 1 vi F 
fie, after ene could not e miling 


at the.ridicule thrown upon bis arms, KA the op- 


Woman at the, head 
y of” rieqdicanrs.. ing, nid he,“ Nr, 
Non among the v vulg +118 a8, dangerous 
4 6 little in a monarch.” M ae upon 
5 gceafion, ated the patt of; great. e, 
ho turns t tie paſſions and ſuperſtitions 1. man- 
kind,” tothe Nm tl of his own. de 
It was more each to, counteratt che power, th 
0 exp Ep by if oQrine of. 1 23 4 
The n peace ang public n 
Fortis few rg als Mr lor. a the rage 
of con inflamed 1 e ancient = 


ſtrikin 55 are ſoon loſt to the ſight. 
1 7 5 only in the relation of e 


vie 2 — .— 165 information, or awaken its 


tender paſſions, We wiſh to live in à peaceable 


e3 Aer we read with moſt pleaſure the hiſtory 
times abounding with revolutions and — 
tant events. A general tranguillity now, 


ed over the empire of Finde tan. Aurungzebe, 


pleafed with the falubrious'air of Caſhmire, con- 
tinued"long in that romantic country. Nothing 
marks the annals of that period, but a. few 
1 in the departments ol the court, and i in 

ments 'of provinces ; which, though of 
Ver. Il. Ti Lo 


would wt Ned away in ilenct 155 u 

Aras are a b 0 by baute B 2h bel Nag, 
the fall of empires, and the 125 of es lik... 
Tears of tranquillity being diſtinguiſhed by 1 


5 
x es; but! when "the A po A, 
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E N 
his ſon the prince Mabommed died in pr 
* — K's of Gualiar, Impatient under his co 
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ſome importance to the natives of India, wou 
furniſf no amuſement in Europe. To 8911 


In the ſeventh year, of the em 
1 


his health had been long. upon the. decline ; and 
grief at laſt put an end to misfortune. which the 


paſſions of youth had begun. His favourite 
Aike, the daughter of . e mpanion of 
his melancholy ; and ined away. wi 
'row, as being the Safe: the u 


her lord. ahommed had lo 
ſpirits with the hopes that bis father eat | 


relent; but the ficknels of the emperor, during 


which he had named another prince to the throne, 


confirmed him that his crime was not to, be for- 


given. Mahommed, though violent in the nobler 


paſſions of the human mind, was in his private 


character generous, friendly "and humane. | He 
loved battle for its dangers; he deſpiſed glory 
which was not purchaſed with / peril. He was 


War with 
Sewafi. 


even diſappointed when an enemy fled ; and was 
heard to ſay, That to purſue: fugitives was only 
the buſineſs of a coward. But he was unfit for 
the cabinet; and rather a' good partizan, than a 
great general in the field. He had boldneſs to 
execute any undertaking, but he wanted pru- 
et to plan. Had bis warm diſpoſition been 
ed by length of years, he might have 
e a ſplendid figure. Yar he was.overſet b 
the — of youth, before experience had poil- 
ed his mind. | 
The war with' Sewkji the prince of Cokin, on 
the coaſt of Malabar; which had been for ſome 
time diſcontinued, broke out this year with re- 
doubled violence. The attempt 25 the Maraj 
upon the life of Shailta, though no proof _ x 
be carried home 10 that Prince, Rad. n Au- 


E e 
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RUN OE. Ar 


rut to-recal him with all his : native my 
e would rye truſt his affairg.cin the; h 
of a man, whole violen 


Hhahits of friendſhip. 1 nana 
ſolid peace, dad bern ratchedeR with the enemy:; 
but their love of depredation oyercame their 


t paſſons could not ſpare 3s = 
the life. of a perſon, with w om be.lived in e 


public faith. Ihe prince .of Cokin made inurl. K 


ions into the Decan; and complaints of his hoſ- 
tilities were carried to Aurungaebe. Under be 
17 command of the Raja, Joy, Singh and Di- 

„A conſiderable; force was ſent. agaiult. the 
enemy... He fled before W. and they entered 


by coungy at--his- heels. 1, The ſtrong holde af 


as, ſoon fell into the hands of the lay 
perialiſts,.. Sewäji and his ſon ſurrendered them- 
Hives 10 Joy Singh, and ſent them under an efcort 
to Delhi; to which city the emperor was 
returned, after his long abſence 1 
The emperor Shaw Jehfin, after an — 
ment of ſeven ears, ten months and ten days, oe 
died at Agra on the ſecond of February, 1666. 
The ſame diſorder which had loſt to him the 
empire, was the cauſe of his death - He languilh- 
ed under it for fifteen days; and 1 in 
the arms of bis daughter Jebanära, his, faithful 
friend and companion in his confinement, 
Though Aurungz*be had kept him with: all, ima- 
ginable caution in the citadel f Agra, he was 
always treated with diſtindtion, tendernels, and 
reſpect. The enſigus of, his former dignity re- 
mained to him; he had ſtill his palace, and his 
garden of pleaſure. No diminution had been 
made in the number of his domeſtics. He re- 
tained all his women, ſingers, dancers and ſer- 
vants of every kind The animals, in which he 
formerly delighted, were brought regularly into 
* ROTO W r with the __ 
| iche ll 
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ef tine hörſes, wilt beaſts, 4 . 
766. Boe de long cbnthmed melancholy nothing 
5 could make d 2 — 
e for fevers?! years could net bear to hear che 
de dane of Aufungzebe without breaking forth 
inte rage; and, even tin his denth, bone durſt 
mention his ſon as emperor of Hindoſtan” | /* 
Aneodotes- They had endeavoured fo conhceal Abi him 
the "death of Dara, but he knew it from the 
tears of Jehanzras. The particulars” of the me- 
lancholy fate af n for, made ſuch 
an impreſſion on his mind, that abſent'in the 
violence of his paſhon, be bock his! word, and 
ruſted to the gate of the palace. But i was- 
Thar; and reminded him of his toft | condition. 
Though the rebellion of Sufa had "enraged him 
againit that prince, he loft = wrath©in"the ſu- 
perior crimes of Aurun He heard _ 
eagerneſs every turn of — in — . 
When the flight of 8uja from that * 
reached his ears, he . from eating 
two days. He, however, comforted himſ with 
the - return; and, eager for the re- 
3 his wrongs upon Aurungzebe, he at- 
joy and fatisfaction to the vague re- 
ports hich, were ptopagated concerning the ap- 
pearance of his ſon, ee nk of the 
empire. Accoumts of the death of Suja came 
the year before his father's death. He burſt into 
a flood of tears: Klas!“ ſaid he, could not 
the Raja of Arracin leave one ſon to Suja to re- 
venge his grandfather?” 
of his Aurungzebe, whether from pity or defigh is 
uncertain, took various means to ſooth the me- 
tancholy of his father, and to reconcile him to 
his on uſurpation. To expreſs his tenderneſs 
for him, was inſult; he therefore flattered his 
pride. He affected to eonſult him on all impor - 
tant affairs. He wrote him letters requeſting his 
advice; 
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EX & deter Him; and tber 
lon 5 3 remain *uphiv mal 
ine.” "Te Mol Pooked ale at the 


ainſt this 3, d, 10 fil 
ww "Kew the [OS per 


5 Himſelf for thé pile. 1 ww 
re 2 000 5 But the fn ** 
oe re feel Him Ron — 4 — 
Was n 
peek Lol * bne tether = 


I tutte, . ere always i wal nnen e 
Grief of ©? Phe aher, gs. fr f Nase f WM 
be. s. "ther's 1 5 ordered his ſon” pr Jum hog 
40:0 + ther; e 
Wig breark” Bid 4h br ale 
il bun hs A, my preſente; leſt 1 
. e death before fler "The f 
ode poſt 1 XK; but Shaw ſehan had 8 
Ffred two days Pefdre dis af His body 
Vepoſited in che tomb of bis fafourite wite, 
Munitiza Zemänt, with fünefül lemnities 
ther! decent than magnifceut. Wien 
new s of the death of His father was carried“ 
| kts z&be; he Exhibited* ray are 
_ ted” bc He Wares xe Hy 


0 'She WM T Honided f for 20 
"He received hic with the utmoſt 
preſenting him with a large golden bates in wh 
were Contained all che Jewels of Shaw Jeb 
This magnificent offering,” together with” 
Fe dexterity of the princeſs in excuſing —— 
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former conduct, wrought ſo much on Aufun L 
zbee, that be received her 0 his "RTE; 
which 
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end mas 
85 commen 
is ſpake © 


man om. þ 
to Powlh r 9 0 e 


0 im in * 
camp. He Tea =o 
1 AI 1 8 EA 
houſe ; but ne foand ape, after ſome. 
months, in 9 11 Pa Apa ns ad- 
mitted into bis apartment, ol awry: | 
The Me- ; e i, with Neri Red of ate the, Ma, 
raja dif- uence - - Naturally | 
contented. ee, 5 25 ae e conſidet- 
eck every order ; empergr, an injury. 
He had 1 0 5 grad wi ahh the. e d 5 
Guzerat, for deſerting the, cauſeiof ; the, onforcus 4 
nate 5958 "When the three years of his ſubalhip/ 


were expired, he received an Imperial mandate 
to 
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 keſrepair with: the army: ſtationed in his province, «i 
to the) Nel Sheila againlt: Sewdji 6 f. 
the wah, it ie, ſeid, he entered into corn ann 
nes with that 4 1 — 
— thai: the nich kingdem uf“ Gugerat- 
en ſubmitted: 10. the governniemtof, 
from - Sewdjis that the {Mtizrajer received 
„ by whoſe; means be had ttempted 
to = Shaiſta. — — 
erima 8 art 
believed, — Apatty:of: 
who had: the . — general 
his tent: àttrihutingꝭ to the: kfows intrepi 
Sewaji, what acQuially-pnocecded from the addreſs 
of: Jeflwint . rere fort 


no good from 
fcers 'who diſagreed In 1their-opinions, 


returned v0 ©quitt zz bur ide Marbjavaetited- in dib- 
guſt: to his hereditary dominjoner od ge. 
Sdaiſta, ar{oniee;:.aq 40. 7eward fprivhis! fervices; Shai 


and a; compenſation n fotd bis miafurtühes, was way 25 895 
raiſed to the government of Bengal which! had Bengal. 
been mana Heputy even fine the death uf 


u_— — Nie . i be een ie ben 
— The arent gen de 
yraged nne prince lot 


| Country! ; along the c, tor the: Gan 
gan; and maintained ate Chittagong ſome Portu- 
e. bandittic eh, bartier Agar we of 
e Moguls. Theſe robbers, underthe! ptoters 
—— che invadbel fpread-theiburivages lar and 
wide Theyſcounad che conſt wu Ghei piratic ai 
veſlels 3 and dei, uteir depredations. through 
all the: branches ol he Ganges * 
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72 ol tbe apf province were earried to" the 
throne i and Shuitta wasimbt only commiſſioned 
E to extirpate the pirates, ui even to penetrate 
rs with; hisutms intb Arracàn. A genereus regret = 
1 dus joined iſſue with an attention to the pub. 
benefit, in the mind of Aurungzebe. The 
bxuelty exerciſe againſt the: unfortunate .prince 
e re ubject revenge; chan the pro- 
Aecionafforded te publit l robbers :?: a 95 
Takes the |, Shaiſta, 1 4 atrivab in oprotinbe; ferit'a 
- oy} fleet and;threey thouſand: land forces, under the 
; commati} of (i Huſſen Beg, againſt the Naja of 
Ae de. 4 fleet Ta 0 — erer! 
fallin wehe great rr, ſurpr iſed the | 
bf gage and umi fe agur, which the- Raja 
hack. y. ditfmember ec aſrom Bengal. Sbip- 
ing his land forces on i board: his fleet; he ſet 
Lail fof dhe zlland of Sindiep, which lies on the 
. coaſt'of Chittagong. | The engmy poſſeſſed in this 
. Hand ſeveral! Rrong holds „into which they" retir- 
ed, and defended- mfelves' wi bravery, 
The Mo ul however, in tlie ſpace of a few werks, 
'-"” reduced Sj land took part of the fleet of Ar- 
„ rain, Haſſenlet force belng too ſmall to act up- 
onthe dontinent wi eke of ſucces fuecrl 
Sbaiſta had) bynthiv»rinie,c 
ſand chcirſe and fort at Dara; Wir the — 
. bf:which-helinveſted his" ſom Ameic Chan, He 
. wrote the mean time zoletter tb che Portugueſe, 
bo Gere ſettleck at Chi . making them 
en ee they join his arms, 
or even vm in fate of meutrality; and 
| threatening'thami-with-deſtiuftion, ſbould 
aid the ef et Ho * offt 
: te Por The en dhe intended effect pon be 
gueſe. Portug N to fear the threatened 
form: The immediately enteretii into a negocia- 
on TALE len Beg. ee Raf ef Arracan was 
wppriled 


reren 397 


| rina er choke dt eee ee Gan . 
Par, who betrayed their ſecret! He —_ a” 
to take ample vengrande by Longs Sane Alto 1078. 
— The Fortugueſe, in this critical fell >> 
ation, rah) te their boats in the. night, und 


fail for che inand 50 Sindiep. where they were 5 52 — 
well-received? by! Haſſen. He erdered hem, 
ſoon after,” to proceed to Bengal 2 nie 
their arrival, adhered to hi former promiſe and 3 


gave them houſes and lands; He engaged many 
of them in his ſervice ; anch he too advantage 
bf their experience in 38 join 
them, with their armed veſſels, tog the pro 
expedition againſt —— va D) o | 
Every thing being pr ” .znvaſiong Invades 
Ameid, with his fleet, conſiſting of bent e Ov 
hundred fail, and a conſiderable Body of 1 © 
and foot; departed from fe e toy 
of the fair ſeaſon; and, in the e 
eroſſed the rivet Renn hich divides 05 : 
gong from Beggal: - The troops of Arratan 
made a ſhew of oppoſition; but 1 — Hed woibe 
capital of the province, wbich- was about fifty 
miles diſtant They ſhut) themſebwes up in the 
fort, - Ameid ꝑurſued them without delay: The | 
fleet ſailed along the coaſt, mifight of the arntyz 
between the inland of Sihdiep d che het 
Wen it dad resched Comoveszothe fleet offt. 
raecàn, conſiſting of about ahrte hundred /Ghorabs 
and armed boats made i trance. Al fmart 
engagement enſued, in- zahe enemy were 
repulſed, with a conſiderable loſs of men, and 
7 of their veſſels. Being reinforced: the _ 
next day, they p repared to renew the fight. RY 
Ameid, fearing — defeat of his fleet, ordered it 
10 baw} in clole to the ſhore, and, having de- 
tached a w e * ſome great 


. 


Ys | ; 
of abs ernels,-;andi began de auack within 
pong a ta- maſquet-ſhotofithe land. - The Mogyuls defended 
themiclves.-with reſolution. The enemy; prefled 
and began to board cheir = 


the pro- 
vince re- emgfurioufly 
cuced. he whole fleet would have certainly, 
ſtrayed, had not the detachment upon 

a crxancedl to the water's: edge, kreping 1 


a fire» upon 1 with 
arm; as obliged them — 2 ſea... 1 
were, however, fifabled- in E. uch a manner as 


not t eſcapr, ad, hey were ſo much diſcou- 
6 .. ragedz-4bat they: fled:up the river, and ſecured 
themſelves behind the furt. Ameid, without de 
lay, laid ſiege to che he enemy loſt 
iheir courage with their ſucceſs. bey behaved in 
— — Tbe towh was very ſtrong, 
and well Tupplied/wuh artillery, ſtores: and pro- 
viſions. They, however, all evacuated it, except» 
in fifty men, "who remained with the governor; 
and furrendered:at{; diſcretion. The- fugitives 
were purſued ; and two thouſand being ſurround» 
ed on a neighbguring mountain, were taken and 
ſold for ſla ves. Ameid found twelve hundred and 
ewenty-three pieces of camon in the place, and 
a prodigious quantity of ſtores, » He named the 
town Iffamabad ; and N * 
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Tux en emperor having, 


war. The Perſians, who with a prepoſt 


by. his addreſs; as well A. D. 
as by his crimes, extricated himſelf from domeſtic 


hoſtilities, was fuddenly involved in a foreign 
erous ne WW 
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gligence, had remained quiet during the civil The origin 


diflenfions in India, ſhewed a 


ition to at- 


tack Aurungzebe, after his fortune and conduct 
had firmly citablihed — on the throne. But 


various 
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AE b. various reaſons had induced Shaw Abäs the Se- 


cond, who, with no mean abilities, held then 


EE 15 the ſcepter of Perſia, to avoid coming to extremi- 
—— ties with the houſe of Timur, when all its 


branches were in arms. The unſucceſsful expe- 
ditions againſt the unconquered tribes along the 
Indian ocean, had drained his treaſury; and Mo- 
habet, who remained in a ſtate of neutrality in 
| = northern provinces of Hindoſtan, kept an ar- 


of veterans in the field. The other paſſions 
of Abls were more violent than his ambition. 


He ſeemed more anxious to preſerve his dignity 
at home, than to purchaſe fame by his arms 
abroad; and, had not his pride been wounded 
by an accident, more than from any deſign, 


the fide of Aurungzebe, that monarch. 
have enjoyed in tranquillity an empire which be 


had acquired b y blood. | 
The death of Dara and the flight- of Suja hav- 


ing given. ſtability to the power of Aur 


in the eyes of the princes of the north, he had 
received, in the fourth year of his reign, congra- 
tulatory embaſſies from Tartary and Perſia. To 


return the compliment to Shaw - Abis, Tirbiet 


Chan, a man of high dignity, was ſent ambaſſa- 
dor from the court of Delhi to Iſpahan, He was 
received with the ceremony and. reſpe& which 


was due to the repreſentative of ſo great a prince 
as the emperor of Hindoſtan. His credentials 


were read, in the hall of audience, in the pre- 
ſence of the nobility ; and the few preſents, which 
the ſuddenneſs of his departure from his court 
had permitted him to bring along with him to 
Abis, were accepted with condeſcenſion and ex- 
preſſions of ſatisfaction. Tirbiet wrote an ac- 
count of his reception to Delhi; and the empe- 
ror ordered magnificent preſents to be prepared, 
and ſent, under an eſcort, to Perſia, *' x 


P 


» 7 aww o/z ep ufo oe 


an office wich; bears Tome reltnblines-to vor bi 

chancery, the power M in patente, re 5. ” 

and of ebony. their ! eder pa Tr 

the ſeal of the empite!'Some preſemi had been, quarrel 

at the ſame time ordered to be prepared for tbe 

prince of the Uſbets, whom it was cuſtemary to 

addreſs only by the title of Wali, or Maſter of 

the Weſtern Tartary. The ſame clerk in the. 

office made out the inventory of the preſents ſor 

both the princes; and, at the head of the liſt for 

Perſia, he called Shaw Abis, Wali, or Maſter 

of Iran. The — accompanied by a letter 

to the emperor; was ſent with” the preſents to 

Tirbiet ; and he, without examining "either, R 

manded an audience of Abäs, and placed both 

in his hands as he fat upon his throne. -Abas; 

though otherwiſe an excellent prince, was much  - 

addicted to wine. He was intoxicated when he 

received Tirbiet; and with an (impatience 'to 

know the particulars of the prefents,” he threw 

firſt his eyes on the inventory. When he read 

the Wali, or Maſter of Perſia, he ſtarted, in a 

rage, from his throne, and drew his dagger from 

his ſide. The nobles ſhrunk back om either ſide, 

and Tirbiet, who ſtood on the ſteps which led up 

to the Imperial canopy, retreated from the wrat! 

of Abs. The emperor, till continuing ſilent, 
fat down. Amazement was pictured in every 

countenance. 7 o TE. 
Approach, ſaid Abs, ' „ ye noble Perſi- with Per- 

ans; and hear the particulars of the preſents ſent 

by the Emyzror or THe WokLD;” alluding to 

the name of ALLUwcire, which Aurungzebehad 

aſſumed, The Emez ROT of THe'WokLD: to 

the Mas TER or Perla!” A general murmur 

ſpread around; they alt turned their eyes upon 

Tirbiet. That lord began to fear for his life; 


aud 
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; 2 9—g%³ỹ—5ñ 8 | 
. 666. my preſenaa, / ſaid he, though Town not the 

3 ſs pr e to the World, I admit his 

b ae 4055 your & Tell dhe impioud ſon; the 

: inhuman — — murdeper of his family, 

. that though his crimes have vendetred him maſ- 

2 ter of Hindoſtan, there is ſtill· a lord over Perſia, 

$ iwho detdlts his duplicity and deſpiſes his 3 

8 Hence witk theſe baubles; „ pur with 

© | them the Aumur uf thaſe who abe not at 
4 guilt like his; but Abas, whoſe hands are clean, 

4 ſbudders at che iniquity of «print ronreButth 

: | the blood of his relations. 

5 'The em- Tirbiet retired from the preſence, and — 
f — letters to Aurungzebe. The emperor of Perſia, 

; in vain in the mean time, ordered neceſſary pro- 


-paration for war. The troops ſtationed om the 
ſkirts of the empire were commanded to affeni- 

ble; new levies were made; and a general ar- 
dour for an inwaſion of India ran through all che 
uin dominions. Aurungzebe, upon receiv- 

ing the letters of Tirbiet, wrote an — 

— to that lord. He laid the whole blame 
on the inadvertence and ignorance of a clerk in 
office; declaring, in the moſt ſolemn manner, 
that he never meant an affront to the illuſtrious 
houſe of Sefi. The title of Allumgire,“ fail 

he, 8; adopted from an ancient cuſtom, pre- 

valent among the poſterity of Timur. It is — 

calculated to impreſs ſubjeQs with awe, not 40 

Anſult independent princes. The preſents, which 

I ſent, are the beſt teſtimony of my reſpect for 

Shaw Abäs; hut if that prince is bent on war, 

L am ready to meet him on my frontiers with an 

army. Though T love peace with my neigh- 

| bours, I will not proſtrate my Te before 

3 their gin ee ret, By ene 
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Te into rer 1 * ſent 
that lord to depart his dominions 
baſſador was to be the === 
able reſolves. 'of..Abis-to: Aurungzd 
+ When he had firſt. received: 
irbiet, called his fon. Shaw. Allum, 


uſand ö 


— 


lery, advanced, at their head, i 
to 


Fee 
e He mtl made preparations 10 


take ihe field. An srccident, howerer, happen- 

Sa, which rer him into great perplexity, ad 

Nv ee mr he . 
All, , pati G0 pro- 

vincg of Cabul, having ſeized four Tartars , 2 * 

had been ſent-as ſpies! by Shaw Abas, to explare 

the ſtate of the frontiers of India, ſent them pri- 

ſaners-.40 Delhi. The emperor delivered them 

over for examination to Alimad;' one of his prin- 

cipal nobles, Alimad, having carried the Tartars 

to his per to aſ them queſtions 

concerning their ion from the king af 

Perſia. ſilent, and he threatened 

them with the torture. One of chem immediately | pM 5 

ſnatched a ſword from-the fide Mane af Alimid's BY. 

attendants ; and, with one blow, laid that lord 

dead at his feet. , \Throe more, who were, in — 

rom, were lain, The Taxtars arming 

(les wit the ver of the dal, Af forth, 

| { OL. Tat. diſperſed 
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E themſelves in the crowd, and, notwith- 
— all the vigilance, activity! and promiſes 
076: of Aurungztbe;-they were never heard of more. 
—— The empetor, ally ſuſpicious, began to ſup- 
poſe that the Perſian nobles in his ſervice had ſe- 


erxeted the ſpies. He became dark. and cautious, 
placing his emiſſaries er 4": hotiſes or en ; 


whom he moſt foſpeted:- - ab Daily. 49 
— — 


A letter U* Advices," in the mean tint: arrived 
in full are with -a/ ne ar Y 


c that Abäs, having finiſhed" bis! pt: 
toward India. A! letter © was intercepted 


that prince to Jaſher, the viſier, a Perban — 
deſcent. It appeared fromthe letter, that a con- 
ſpiracy was forined/by all the Perfian nobility in 
the ſervice of India, to betray Rurungzebe into. 
the hands of the enemy, ſhould he take the Held. 
The emperor was thrown into the utmoſt per- 
plexity. ny. Hs ile for for once, got the better of 
his prudence lie immediate orders to the * 
7 guards, — cent all the houſes of che 
Perſian nobility, He iſſued forth, at the ame 
time, a proclamation, that none of them ſbouldd 
mir abroad upon pain of death. He called” the 
1 lords to a council; he ſecured their fide. 
lity, by repreſenting to them the urgency of the 
danger; and, contrary to his uſual coolneſs*and - 
moderation, he ſwore, by the living God, that 
ſhould he find that there was any truth in the. 
Lonſpirscy, he would put every one of the Fer. 
dan nobiſity to the Word. e 
which oe. The © proclamation” Was“ ere prom 7 5 
dec. when Tirbiet arrived from Perſia. Fe pre ntel 
himſelf beſore the empetor; and informed him, 
that at his departure he had been called before 
Shaw Abs. That prince; after venting his tage 
a gainſt n in very difreſpectful terms, 
3 W telling * ambaſſador, "To" 

-* "643% ani 


, 


Kuen 40g 
——— 109% 
him three hundred out of the Imperial: ſtables; 1006 
 mhijoles would anſwer the expectations of — 
bis fear. Wen ſhall: ſoon bave obcaſion td 


try, added Abas, whether this Cn 
eurem: Won ld can defend the dominions which | 


the — — 6 —— of his 
wraths ſhould be killed before tht gates of the 
— 3 at 1 were 


pales. 50 ray I; 36565 Tas fl] ot orie 12 
A general:conſtettiation ſpread. over the bee! 
Sah, The: people! retired to their houſes 3 and tion 8 
the ſtreets? were deſerteddl. A panic ſeized ally 
| they-aw- a dreadful — — they. /,, 

h ue mot where: it was to fall.. Anawful filence, SES 
as a prelude to the: ſtorm, prevailed. The Per- 
fans were numetous and warlike; the emperor 
and dark The eyes and ears of men 
wire turned to every quarter. The doors were 
all ſhut. There wat ak ind of ſilent commotion; 
a dreadful interval of ſuſpence. Ideal ſounds 
were taken for the ſignal of death ; and the timo- | 
rout: ſeemed: to hug themſelves in the viſionary 
ſecurity of their houſes: The Perſians. had, in 
the mean time, collected their dependents. They 
ſtood armed in the courts before their 
houſes, and were prepared to defend their lives 
| or to revenge their, deaths with their valour. 
Things remained for two days in [this awful at Delhi. 
umion. Aurungzebe'-bimſelf became, for the 
firſt time, irreſolnte. He was alle "fearful of 


A. 


1076, 


whom they loved.” He — in the 
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mean time, ſullen and dark: he ſpoke to 


bis whole ſoul being — wy Bc . 
Adviceaf | Tar and Cubad, two of the met 
. — 2 ogul wok 


populary untl relpectable »bf - the 


ſenſion — 
That the Perſian nobles had — —— 
the ſtate from their high military commands, their 

wealth, the immenſe number of their: fol. 
— that the common danger had united 
them; that the attack upon them would not 
prove a maſſacre, but a civil war. Tbat the Patan 
nobility, warlike, numerous, diſaffedted, ftill 


hankering after their ancient domination of which 


they had been deprived by the folly of their 
princes, as much as by the valour of the Mo- 


—  __—__—— 


AURUNGZEBE/ ... 
the tele of. the Perſian; n 22 
they were of qpinion, le meaſu 

ſhould be adopted U abmeltie traitors, at 


leaſt till the nm 


removed. 

The arguments of the two lords. had their due 
weight with the emperor, He declared himſelf 
for lenient meaſures; but how to effect a recon- 
ciliation, with honour to himſelf, was a matter 


407 
* 

Hie. 
1076. 


eva 


of the Per- 7. | 


fan no- 
bles. 


of difficulty. The princeſs. Jehanära arrived, in 


the mean time, from Agra. . She had travelled 
from that city to Delhi, on an elephant, in leſs 


than ewo days, though the diſtance is two hut D 


dred miles. Her brother received her with j 
After a ſhart conference, ſhe preſented her 


in her chair, at the door of viſier s houls. | 


ſhe was uſhered into the apartments of the wom 
The viſit was a mark of uch confidence, and 


The gates were immediately thrown open; and 


Tg honour in a the eyes of the viſier, that, 


ving the to be entertained by the 
e / 


ſelf, or waiting for ber requeſt to the emperor. 


without even ſeeing her him- 


When he ters the hall of audience, he proſ- 
trated himſelf before the throne. Aurungz&be 
deſcended, took him in his arms, and embraced 


him in the moſt friendly manner. He then put 
the letter, which was the cauſe of the diſturbance, 
in the viſier's hand, 
Jaſfier, with a countenance expreſſing that ſere- 
_ nity which —— e bar fea over Ne 
| letter, urung mar is features as 
read. He gave it back, aud poſitively denied 
F. J given the leaſt reaſon to Shaw 
Abas for addreſhg him in that manner. He ex 
patiated on his own ſervices ; upon thoſe of his 


8 
reconciled - 


| anceſtors, who, had reſided. in Hindoſtan ever 


fince the time of the .emperar Humzioon. He 
0 * repreſented 


40 
A,D. 


Big 
| 1078. 


TV left him nothin 7 bope or to Wiſh for, Pur th 


with the 


emperor. 


ruf Hs Tor or HN BOS Tau. 
repreſented | ihe" inprobability y of h is rat 


ing any deſigns againſt a 1 0 "who had” raifet 
un to the firſt rank among bis ſobjects, and na 


. continuance of his favour and the. ſtability "of. Vis 
+ throne. He concluded with a pertinent elibn: 
„ What could I expect in Perfia equal to the 
N office of viſier in Hindoſtan ? Let my, com- 
mon ſenſe be an argument of m | innocetife;. Ei, 
let not the emperor, by an opibion of oo 
== to the world that. Tam geptived o "rex. 
on.“ 2. . 
Aurungzebe Was convihect” by the ea of | 
Jaffier ; and he wondered from whence Had 5 
ceeded bis own fears. 'By way of doing hi 125 
honour, he ordered him to be clothed With a 
magnificent dreſs; at the ſame time directing pim 
to command all the Perſian nobles to take cher 7 
Immediate appearance in- the: hall” of audience. A 
When they were all affembled, the * 


mounted the throne; and, after 'they 0 2 


the vſual compliments, he addreſſed het 


long ſpeech. He excuſed his proceedings. 
reading 'the letter of Abäs; and he 1 
them gently for their contumacy in not obeyitig 
his orders. He argued, that the power. of a 8 5 : 
narch ceaſes when his commands are diſput 
"and, that the indignity thrown upon him by their 
diſobedience, touched him more than the lub | 
poſed treaſon. But,“ continued he, „ a 
rince, though the repreſentative. of God i, 
Fai to error and deception. To on that I 
© have been 7 party in the wrong, carries in itfelf 
an excuſe for you. Forget my miſtake; and 1 


promiſe to forgive your obſtinacy. Reſt fatiſ- 
_ fied of my favour, as 1 am determined to rely 
upon your gratitude and loyalty. My father, 
and even myſelf, have made you - what you 
are; 


C7. 
8 


FEC 1HT: gag , 7 
| ae let not the hands which raiſed you: ſo high, * 
N of the work which they a Bro = 
The ſpeech of the emperor ſeemed to be well 2096. 
. by all the Perſians, excepting Mabhom - = 
med Amin, the ſon of the famous Jumla. That Infolence - 
lord, haughey and daring in his diſpoſition, was nn 
—.— with the conduct of the viſier, hurt | 
the fubmiſſion+ of his -countrymen, and 
piquad at the emperor's ltr words He looked 
raly Ayrungzebe ; and ſaid, in d ſcorn» 
ful manner, Since you have been . 
to pardon us for offences which ue did not 
commit; we can do no leſe than forget tde 
errors which you have made. The emperor, 
ding that he did not hear Amin diſtinct- 0 
y, ordered him to repeat his worde; which 
he did twice, in a haughty and high tone f 
voice. The eyes of Aurun kindled with 
He ſeized a ſword, which lay by his ſide 
on the throne. | He looked: around-to:ſee,-whe- . 
ther any of the nobles prepared to reſent the 
affront offered to his dignity. They ſtood in 3 
ſilent aſtoniſhment. He ſat doun; and his fury 5 | 
beginning to abate, he talked to the viſier 
n neee of: eee e 


The minds. of the people being ſettled * Arent. | 

| the expected diſturbances, /[Aurudgzebe pre- dhe beid- 
pared to take the field. The army had already | 
aſſembled in the neighbourhood Delhi:; and 
the Imperial tents were pitched on the road 
toward the north. He marched in a: few days 

at the head of a great force; but the ſtorm 
which he feared, diſſipated without falling. 
When he was within 2 few miles of Lahore, 
expreſſes arrived from his ſon, wlio commanded. 
the army of obſervation on the frontiers; of. v 

| Perſia, with intelligence that Shaum Abäs, 11 _— 


1 


_— 
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. languiſhed for ſome time under a negletted 
diſeaſe, de his camp on the twenty ⸗· 
ee This accident, of Wich 
| more ambitious 0 than be e : 
. e have taken advantage, ferved only to 
change the reſolutions of that prince from war. 
He conſidered that nature ſeemed to have de» 
ſigned the two countries for ſeparate empires, 
from the | immenſe ridge of mountains, which 
divide them from one nen, by an! % 
impaſſable line | 
Death and Shaw Abis was a of abilicies, Fa: 
charter when rouzed, fond of 1 and delight» 
Aba. ing in wat. He was juſt in his deciſions, | 
: in his temper, and affable: in his conver- 
ſation, Deſtitute of prejudices of every kind, 
he made no diſtinction of countries, none of 
ſyſtems of religion. He encouraged men of 
worth of e nation; they had acceſs to his 
perſon, he heard and their grievances, 
* rewarded their merit. He was, however, 
jealous of bis prerogative, and he was deter- 
mined to be obeyed. He could forgive the 
guilty, upon being convinced of their contri- 
tion; but an inſult on his dignity he would 
never forgive. His paſſions were naturally 
ſtrong; he broke often forth like a' flaſh of 
lightning; but when he was moſt agitated, a 
calm was near; and he ſeemed to be aſhamed 
of the trifſes | which ruffled his temper. He 
loved juſtice for its own ſake ; and though his 
exceſſes in wine gave birth - ſometimes to 
they never gave riſe to an act of injuſtice. 
Was fond of the company of women; and bis 
love of variety produced the diſtemper hag 
which he died. 
__ with Upon the death of Shaw Abls, his uncle re · 
— e e 


> 


1 


| AUD NGZ ENR 
AB fen; meſſenger to Aurungaebe, 2cquainting 
him of the death of his nephew; and that be 


- A.D. 


him to. chooſe either peace or war. Ihe emperor - 
returned for anſwer, That his own. empire was 


ample; and that all he wanted was to defend-it 
from inſult and invaſion, That the diſreſpectful 
words of Abas vaniſhed with his life; for, con- 
ſcious of his own in 
neither feared the abuſe, nor dreaded the arms 
of any prince. He condoled with the family of 
Sbeick Sefi, for the loſt of a monarch, whoſe 
moſt exceptionable action was his unprovoked 
attempt upon India. Aurungzebe, however, 
leſt a powerful army on his frontiers. The Per- 
ſians might be induced to derive. advantage from 
the immenſe preparations which they bad made; 
and he reſolved to truſt nothing to their mode- 
ration. The prince Shaw Allum was, in the 
mean time, recalled to Delhi. The emperor, 
full of circumſpection and caution in all his ac- 
tions, was reſolved to remove temptation from 
his ſon. He feared that an army, unemployed in 


a foreign war, might be converted into an inftry- 


ment of ambition at home. Shaw Allum copied 
his father's moderation and ſelf-denial upon every 
is 4 uh and he, therefore, was not to be 


- During the alarm of the Perſian wan, the tri- War in 
butary ſovereign of Bijapour began to ſhew a diſ- 8 


reſpect for the Imperial mandates; and though 
he did not abſolutely rebel, his obedience was full 
of coldneſs and delay. Dilere Chan, by orders 
from the court of Delhi, led an army againſt the 
refractory tributary. He laid waſte the country, 
and beſieged the prince in his capital. Adil Shaw 
was ſoon reduced to extremities for want of pro- 
viſions; and he was upon the point of ſurrender- 
ing himſelf at diſcretion, when. n 
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4.7. from the emperor, in the camp of Dilere, to 


break up the ſiege, and to return immediately 
with the army to Delhi. Theſe unſeaſonable or- 


gers proceeded from the jealoufy of Shas Allim. | 


He knew that Dilère was in the intereſt of bis 


younger brother; and he was afraid that a con- 
queſt of ſuch ſplendor would give him too much 


weight in the empire. He had infinuated, there- 


fore, to his father, that Dilere had entered into 


à treaſonable carreſpondence with the enemy. 


Deſigns of 


the prince 
Shaw Al- 
lum 


"Avrungzebe" was deceived, and the Beſs was 


raiſed. 

Shaw Allum, who had. returned to ths Decab, 
reſided in the city of Aurungabid. * To diſappoint | 
Dilere'in his proſpect of fame, was not the only 


view of the prince. He meditated a revolt, and 


he was afraid of Dilère. His father's rden were 


favourable to his wiſhes. He had received in- 


ſtructions from court to ſeize the perſon of the 


ſuſpected lord, ſhould he ſhew any marks of diſ- 
affection; or to fubdue him by force of arms, 
ſhould he appear refractory. Thus far the deſigns 


of Shaw Allum ſucceeded. Dilere, apprized of 


the prince's ſchemes, broke up the ſiege, though 


to 0 z 


with regret, as the place was on the point of ſur- 
rendering. He moved toward Delhi, with a dif- 


appointed army of thirty thouſand Patan horſe, 
and the like number of infantry. 

Dilere arriving within fix miles of Avrunga- 
bad, encamped with his army in an extenſive 


plain. The prince lay under the walls of that 


city with eighty thouſand men. Dilere ſent a 


meſſenger to Shaw Allum, excuſing himſelf for 
not waiting upon him in perſon that evening; 


but he promiſed to preſent himſelf in the tent of 


audience by the dawn of next morning. The 
prince called a council of his principal officers, 
981 had already ſworn on the Coran to ſupport 


him 


* 


\% 
4 
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Ni With their Mes and fortunes. Tbe Maraja, A. p. 
Who Was never happy but when he was hatching _ | 
_ miſehief againſt Aurungzebe, was preſent. This 1098. 
prince propoſed,” thar when Dilere* came into the == 
preſence, they ſhould hay open to him their whole 
deſign againſt the emperor ; that in caſe of his 
appearing refractory, he ſhould inftanily be dif- 
patched'as a dangerous enemy. Though Shaw 
Allum did not altogether approve of the Maraja's 
violence, he conſented that Dilere ſhould be 
ſeized; and they broke up their deliberations 
9 that reſolution. — — M * 6 
Dilere, who was no ſtranger to the conſpiracy, Purſues 
 Thſpefted the defieringatiilt his perſon. He was 1 
alfo informed, by his friends in the camp, that 
the principal officers were ſhut up in council with 
the prince. He ſtruck. his tents in the night, 
and, marching pn ſilently, took a'circvit round - 
the other fide of the city, and when morning ap. 
peared, he was heard of above thirty miles 1 ed 
Aurungabad, on the road to Delhi. The prince, 
being informed of © the flight of Dilere, was vio- 
lently tranſported with rage. He - marched ſud- 
denly in purſuit of the fugitive; but he was ſo 
. much retarded by his numbers, which, includ- 
ing the followers of the camp, amounted to two 
hundred thouſand men, that in a few days, he 
found that Dilere had outſtripped him above ; 
fifty miles. He ſelected a part of his army, and 
leaving the heavy baggage behind, continued the 
purſuit with great vivacity. His officers did not, 
however, ſecond the warmth of theprince. They 
were afraid of the veteran troops of Dilere; and 
threw every obſtacle in the way which could re- 
og owner.” © IH IR a9 gy, 
Dilere, in the mean time, apprized Aurung- Emperor 
z&be, by repeated expreſſes, of the revolt of his . 
fon, The Imperial ſtandard was immediately 
111 : | | erected 


with great expedition. He arrived in that city - 
in three days; and he immediately detached. a 
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erected without the walls; and che emperor him · 
ſelf took the field the very day on which he re- 
ceived the letters. He took the route of Agra, 


force to take poſſeſſion of the important paſs of 
Narwar. Orders were, at the ſame time, ſent to 
Dilere to march to Ugein, the capital of Malava, 
and there to join the troops of the pts Re- 

p be- 


| inforced by theſe, he was directed to e 


Princ» 
drops his 
defigns, 


hind the Nirbidda, which divides the Decan from 
the reſt of India; and there to ſtop. the. progreſs - 
of the prince. Dilere, with his uſual activity, 
complied with the orders; and. preſented ſormi- 
dables lines, mounted with artillery, at the foxds 

of the river, x | 


The prince, apprized of the ſtrong poſitian of 


Dilere, and the rapid preparations of Aurungzebe, 
returned toward Aurungabad. He wrote, from 
that city, letters to his father, He pretended 


that he had only executed the orders of the em- 


peror, in purſuing Dilere. Avrungzebe ſeemed 
fatisfied with this excuſe. ' His ſon was formida- 
ble, and he reſolved, by degrees, to diveſt him of 
his dangerous power. A rebellion was thus 
begun and ended without ſhedding blood. Ihe 
art of the father was conſpicuous in the ſon. 
They looked upon one another with jealouſy and 
fear; and it was remarkable, that when both 
were in the field, and ready to engage, they 
had carried their politeneſs ſo far as not to utter, 


on either fide, a. fingle word of reproach. The 


Dilere re- 
warded. 


emperor himſelf, - notwithſtanding his preparati- 
ons, affected to ſay to his nobles, that he was 
perfectly convinced of the loyalty of his ſon. 
The true ſentiments of Aurungzebe, however, 
appeared in the diſtinguiſhing honours which he 
beſtowed on Dilere. That lord had rendered 
wa eminent 


7 AMTRUNGZEBE. ||| 
| eminent ſervices to the | In 
the Decan <_ Adil grads he had reduced 


having 


Raja of Hoda. The ſpoils! of the 
| enemy — ample . ——— 
been with- held. Near two millions, in jewels 


fe pane ir remitted by Dilere to the Impe- 


The tribute of the reduced princes 


was increaſed ; el 3 


became tich at the expence of 
| ——— me oe Boe — ee 
any reſlections on his ſon, he pub- 
7 thanked 'the man who had fo gallandy op 
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2 — the return of Shaw Allum to 
his duty, was, in ſome degree, diſturbed by an 
inſurrection of the wild | barbarians of the north. 
The. tribe of Euſoph Tehi, who poſſeſs 
the heads of the Attoc and the Nilab, ruſhed 


down from their mountains wid panes; with | 


thirty thouſand men. They terror and 
devaſtation over all the plains of: Punjab ;. having 
inveſted their chief with the of royalty 
under the name of Mahommed Shaw. This 


prince, in 

his march, averred his own deſcent from Alexan- 
der the Great, and a daughter of the king of 
Tranſoxiana. This gy was probably fa- 


. 8 


tiquity. A literary people, like the Arabs, and, 
by their mountains, their poverty, and the pe- 
culiar feroeity of their manners, ſecured fon 


1 ˙— ͤö—— 


2 asien 4 wink 12 ee 


0 4 
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— ae add ene i s 


the manifeſtges which he diſperſed in 


— ya aud ben, eſtabliſhed Rebellion 


f 


by 
| 
| 
| 
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A. D records of Nudetoaimbarieyy and undoubted cre- 
. dite f At: 60.5 ner} $203 
n Mahomed Shaw's power: ofdoing miſchief was 
ess problematical than his high deſcent. Ahe Daus 
of the Af of his ruinous progreſs: was catried ta A 
bens '2z&he. He ordered the governo of — 
ing diſtricts to haraſs the enemy till ttoqps ſhonld 
march to his aid. The name of this oſhcer was 
Camil. Impatient of the inſults of the eνν,u)m, 

he reſolved to attack them with ten thouſand 
Geikers, whom he had collected from their hills 

round his ſtandard. He directed his march to- 

ward the ferry of Haran on the Nilab, witll a 
determined reſolution to give battle to th rebels. 
The Afgans, equally defirous off engagi 3 
the river with ten thouſand: of thiar | be 
and advanced impetuouſly againſt-Camil. sd, 
who commanded the van of the Imperial militia, 
fell in, ſword in wawwerrgry enemy Deer 
they had formed. They were thrawn into 
confuſion; but they obſtinately kept their ground, 

and began to ſurround Mord. Cami, in the 
mean time, advanced with the main body. Ihe 

battle became obſtinate and doubtful. Mahom- 

med behaved with a ſpirit worthy of chis new 
dignity. The reſt of his army haſtened tor his 
relief; but before their? arriual the was defeated, 

and be inyolved the Whole in his own flight. 

The Nilab, unfortunately' for: the fugitives, was 
four miles in their rear. They were purſued by 
Camil to the banks. They plunged into the 
river. More were dromned than fell by row | 
fword; The reſt were diſſipated; and the inſur 

reQion ſeemed to be entirely quaſhed./. -.»:; ea] 
Camil, after this ſignal victory, — the 
coohtty of the rebels with his army. The go- 
vernor of Cabul had, in the mean time, detached 


ive thouſand men, under his lieutenant Go 
3 


5 
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ur, to oppoſe” the Afgans. Camil fat down be. 
fore their ſtro — They collected an army 
ar” rhe Heads of then valley, and mirched deen 13% 
the Imperialiſts. Their troops were now =— 
mots numerous than deore, but not leſs 'unfor- 
rotate. They fell in, upon their march, with 
Shumſtir, whoſe army had been augmented to 
fifteen thouſand; The battle was obltinate; and 
the Afgans derived their own defeat from their 
impetuous valour. Strangers to regularity and | 
mmand, they ruſhed; without" any form, into 1 

the heart '&f the enemy, and being ſingly over- 1 
come; all at laſt took to flight. - They: left ſom 1 
thouſands dead on the fpot : the furvivors dilfipa Os. 
ed themſelves im their! mountains. ! 

Tube inhabitants of the _ country, who quaſhed. 
dreaded the iticurfions of theſe rude mountaineers, 
ſent""deputations to the emperor to Tequeſt a 
foree ſuffcient to extirpate the rebels. In conſ. 
quence of this application, ten thouſand choſen 
troops were ordered into the mountaiiis, under 
the condu@ of Mahemmed Amin, che pay mater 

eneral of the forces. Camil and Soi, be- 5 

re his atrival,” had joined their forces. _— 
rmarcted- up, through the principal valley, an 
were met by a third lu of ace The level, | 
averſe (6 the delays" of war, offered  bartle” upon 
their firſt appearani >thefote the Imp rialiſts. 
The actioh was bloody. Mahommett Shaw, the 
pretended deſeendant of Alexatider, betiaved with | | 
a bravery not unworthy of his anceſtor. He led 
his mountaineers repeatedly to the charge. Fired | 
with the gallant behaviour of theit prince, they | 
were not to be driven from the — 8 "The ny 1% 8 1 
perialiſts, having ſuffered much, were — 
point of gi giving wa Pod Oe ** a report that fe 
prince was flai the common ſoldiers 
ane "Ws" rebate” 47. ee were — 
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an in their poſts alone. They formed, themlclyes 


11 in ſquadrons; but they were ſurrounded, and 
w. three hundred (chiefs came into the hands of the 
enemy, The flower of the rebel army felb in 
this action. Amin, in the wenn time; arrivings 
purſued the fugitives through all their almoſt in :. 
acceſſible vallies; and levell every thing with 
the ground but the rocks, into which a few un-. 
fortunate Afgans found a refuge from the words 
WP of the victors. 3 84 «ſlab ; me 530 11 
A general A general peace was now libed oy 
peace. the, empire. Aurungzebe,. —— 
* amuſement, employed himſelf in making. fa; 
He to * for the benefit of his ſubjecte, 
N becauſe. it was the foundation 
of power; and he encouraged induſtry and com- 
merce, 36 as they encreaſed his . bi- 
ſelf, in the mean time, led the life of a hermit, 
in the midit of a court, dee in its ſplendour; 
The pomp of ſtate, be found, from — 
was not neceſſary to eſtabliſh the power 
of abilities, and he avoided its — ages 
liked not its vanity. . He however. enc 
magnificence among his officers. at courts and his 
deputies in the provinces. The. ample: allowance 
granted to them from the revenue, -was nat, they 
were made to underſtand, to de hoarded up — 
their private uſe. © The mogey is the propert 
50 the empire,” ſaid Aurun be; anf it mi 
be employed in giving weis . — 
he 0 its laws. 
Maentfi- e offered irfelf 10 his. magnifi | 
cent recep · nee an dare in the heginping of the ele- 
km 07,9 venth year of his feign. Abdalla, King of the 
Bucharia. Leſſer Bucharia, lineally, deſcended from 
| reat Zingis, having abdicated the throne to his 
— Aliris, advanced into Libet in his, way to 
Mecca. He ſent a meſſage to Auru 170 
queſting a permithoa for himſelf and his retinue 
to 


{{ 
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49 


to paſs through India. The emperor ordered A. n. 
the governor of Caſhmire to receive the royal 1559. 


Hig. 


pigrim with all imaginary pomp, and to ſupply 1079. 
7 — tl. 


m with every article of luxury and convenience 
at the public expence. The governors of diſ- 
tris were commanded to attend Abdalla from 


— to province, with” all their followers. 
troops, in every place through which he 
was to paſs, were directed to pay him all mili- 


honours ; and, in this manner, he advanced 
to Delhi, and was received by the emperor at 
the gates of the city. Having remained ſeven 
months in the capital, he was conduQted with the 
fame pomp and magniſicence to.Surit, where he 


von m. Mw  AURUNG: 


4x &f? 


Obferva- 
tions. 


arrived, remains ſtill in the ſhade. To bring for- 


— 
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"CHAP. vn. 


Obhervations Education of Eaftern' princer—Ge. 
nius of Auriungzt&be— Hit attention to juſtice— 
Contempt of CR mn oo 
ledge—Public buildings —Encouragement to letters 

| —Charity—Skill in war—Manly exerciſer— 
Continence— Acceſſubleneſs — Amuſements —Cere. 
monies of reception—Creation of noblen Bu- 

fineſs of the morning——noon—and evening—Ob- 


dong. 


Tnovcn Hiſtory loſes half her dignity in 


— to unimportant particulars, when ſhe , 
brings information, ſhe cannot fail, even in her 
moſt negligent dreſs, to pleaſe. The ſingular 
good fortune and abilities of Aurungzebe 

a kind of conſequence on every circumſtance, 
which contributed to raiſe him to a throne, which 


- his merit deſerved to poſſeſs without a crime. 


The line of his public conduR, in riſing to the ſum- 


mit of ambition, has already been followed with 


ſome preciſion ; but his private life, which pre- 
pared him for the greatneſs at which he had now 


ward 


AURUN GZ EZB 
. W which have bitherto lain dif 
tant and tim behind, will heighten the features 


of the picture, and perhaps recommend — to 


I - x" 
KO CE TS : 


thoſe who wiſh to ſee the glare of great tranſ 
actions tempered with aneddote. © + =? 


fined; that of young men of diſtinction always cation 


private. They are ſnut up in the haram from 
infaney till their ſeventh or eighth year; or, if they 
are permitted to come abroad, it is only under 
the care of eunuchs, -a race of men more effe- 


minate than the women whom they guard. - Chil: 
dren, therefore, imbibe in early youth little fe- 


male cunning and diſſimulation, with a tincture 
of all thoſe inferior paſſions and prejudices which 


are improper. for public life. The indolence; 
natural to the climate, is encouraged 5 le. 


They loll whole days on ſilken ſo 
learn: to make noſegays of falſe flowers with taſte, 
to bathe in roſe- water, to anoint themſelves with 


mes, whilſt the nobler faculties of the ſout 


> their vigour, through want of cultivation. 


Princes are permitted, at ten years of age, to of eaſtern 


appear in the hall of audience. A tutor attends — 


them, who impoſes upon them no reſtraint. 
They receive little benefit from his inſtructions, 
and they advance frequently into life without 


having their minds embued with any conſiderable 


knowledge of letters. They are married to ſome 
beautiful woman at twelve, and it cannot be 
ſuppoſed that a boy, in poſſeſſion of fuch an en- 


chanting play-thing as a young o_y will give 


much attention to the dry ſtudy of grammar. 
The abilities of the princes of the houſe of Ti- 
mur, it muſt be confeſſed, extricated, when they 


advanced in life, their minds from the effects of 
this ruinous mode of paſſing youth. The moſt 
EN.” 7 7 aan p<” in- 


Mm 2 quiry; 


6 = 7 


The education of the natives of Aſia is con- aer 
le 1 


a4 


Earl 
nius o* thy, 
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tion to juſ- 
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quiry; but their attention to the education of 
their children, could not altogether ee 
inherent prejudices of their country. K. 
Shaw: Jehan was extremely anxious in ning : 
up his ſons in all the/fiterature'and 1 | 
the Eaſt. He delivered each of them into 
bands of men of virtue as well as of . 
he raiſed tha tutors to dignities in the ſtate, to 


impreſs awe upon their pupils, and to induce 
them to liſten to their precepts. Aurungzebe, 


however, was not fortunate in bis maſter: His 


genius flew before the abilities of the teacher; 
and the latter, to cover his own ignorance, em- 

ployed the active mind of the prince in difficult 
and u ſtudies. Being naturally re- 


— ir The common amulements di chil- 
dren gave him no pleaſure. He was frequently 
nown, whilſt yet he was very young, to-' retire 
m the. puerile buffoonexy: of his attendants, 
to the dry and difficult ſtudy of the Perſian and 
Arabic languages. His aſhduity. prevailed over 
the dullneſs of his tutor, and he made-a n 
far beyond his years. 
Time had: eſtabliſhed into an almoſt: indiſpen- 
ſible duty, that the emperor, with his aſſeſſors, 
the principal judges, was to ſit for two hours every 
day. in the hall of juſtice, to hear and decide 
cauſes. ' Shaw Jehan, who took great delight in 
promoting juſtice, frequently exceeded ihe uſual 
time. Aurungzebe, while yet but twelve youre 

of age, ſtood. conſtantly near the throne; and 
he made remarks, with uncommon ſagacity, upon 
the merits of the cauſes which were agitated be- 
fore bis father. The emperor: ſeemed highly 
mw at abilities which afterwards ruined his 
2 He often aſked the opinion of: his 

r 


amuſement, — of equity, 9 


magnificence, to which the natural 'auſtrify 
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he frequently prononhted. wee af in thewery _ 
terms of. 8 n * 5 


When be was, in his ear 
ond FT =. 


to the government of 4 rr ol he 
by his oſſice, to imitate,. though in miniature ry 
mode of the court. He had his hatl of | N ow op 
he preſided in his court of juſtice z he repreſeted 
royalty in all its fortisg except ir it potripiarid 


— 
his manners had rendered him a enemy#20He 
exhibited, upon every oceaſidn; an utter averfion 
ta flatterers : he adinitted not,; into hi preſctice, 
men of diſſolute manners. The firſt hè thꝰ ght 
inſulted his judg meim, the latter diſgr act him 5 
as: — — of the moralit 7. us welt ad of N 
the property, of the people. "Muſician: aan. 
_ cers, and ſingera, ö —— 4s 
ſoes to gravity and virtue. Mimict] actbrd an 
| — he drove from his palaceg as un uleleß | 


a uin ad a tow 26 mic 0 


His drefr was always plain and: fimple. He Aﬀetis 
wore,-: upon. feſtival days only, chr of gold, n dre 


adorned with jewel. He, however, changed i 
drefs.-twice 'a-dayz being remarkably» cleanty' in 
his perſom. © Whetwihe; roſs in the morning, e 
planged imo the bath, and then retired for a 
tort time to prayers. Religion ſuite» the ſeri- 
ous turn of his mind; and he at laſt heeame an 
enthuſiaſt tbrongh habit. „In his yeutk he neyrer 
ſtirred abroad on Friday; and;ſbputd he happen 

io be ini the field, o on hanting Party, ue ful. 

8 all buſine t and diverfions/>7:Zanlouy for 

the faith of Mahommed, hd rewatdeS:profelytes 5 
with i liberdl lc, ago el ch wok ehule o 


1 
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vices f every kind. He was ſevere againſt 
adultery and fornication ;; and againſt a certain 


unnstural gtime, he iſſaed various edicts-. n 
iberadminiſtration of juſtice, he was | indefatiga- - 
HY vigilant, and exact. Mie ſat almoſt every 
daytin judgment, and he choſe men of virtue, as 
as remarkable foro their knowledge in the 
wafur his aſſeſſors. When the cauſe are 
intſicate, it was left to the examination of the 
bench ob judges, in their common -and-/ uſual 
court, They were to teport upon ſuch cauſes as 
ha priginated before the throne; and the em- 
pers after weighing their reaſons with caution, 
pronganced judgment, and determined the ſuit. 
In the-courts of the governors of provinces, 
and eyen often on the benches on which his depu- 
ties ſat in judgment, he kept ſpies upon their 
conduct. Though theſe were known to exiſt, 
their perſons, were not known. The princes, 
bis ſons, as well as the other viceroys, were in 


cConſtant terror; nor durſt they exerciſe the leaſt 
daeegree of oppreſſion againſt the ſubject, as every 


His c'e- 
mencyz 


paire, were freely pard 


thing found its way tote ears of the; ror. 
They were turned out of their office upoirthe leaſt 

well-iqunded. complaint; and when they appear- 
ed in the preſence, the nature of their crime was 
put in writing into their hands. Stript of their 
eſtates and honours, they were obliged to appear 


every day at court, as an example to others; 


and after deing puniſhed far ſome time in this 
manner, according to the degree of their crime, 


tbey were reſtored» ee the moſt guilty - 


- were. baniſhed for; life. H &M oeh oils 
Capital puniſhmems were almoſt: totally un- 
known under Aurungzeẽbe The adherents of his 
brothers, who contended with him for ige em- 
oned when tlie: laid down 
0 arms. When n his preſence, 


they 


| they were received as new „not as inve- 


Io 
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terate 1 br goons mi 5 and 5 
throu ; to forget that th 
had — 2 his Tleade. "When he me 
peared in public, he clothed his features with a 
complacent benignity, which pleaſed all. Thoſe 
who had trembled at his name, from the fame 
of his rigid juſtice, when they ſaw him, found 
themſelves at eaſe. They could expreſs them- 
ſelves, in his preſence, with the greateſt freedom 
and compoſure. His affability gave to them confi- 
dence ; and he ſecured to himſelf their eſteem 
dy the ſtrict impartiality of his deciſions. 
His long experience in buſineſs, together with Know- 
| the acuteneſs and retentiveneſs of his mind, ren- — of 
dered him maſter even of the detail of the affaits 
of the empire. He remembered the rents, he 
was thoroughly acquainted with the uſages of 
every particular diſtrict. He was wont to write 
down in his pocket-book, every thing that oc- 
curred to him through the day. He formed a ſyſ- 
tematical knowledge of every thing concerning 


| the revenue, from kis notes, to which, upon eve- 


4 


#F ry neceſſary occaſion, he recurred. The gover- 
nors of the provinces, and even the collectors in 
the diſtricts, when he examined either, on the 

ſtate of their reſpective departments, were afraid - 
of miſrepreſentation or ignorance. The firſt 

- ruined them for ever; the latter turned them out 
of their offices. 

His public buildings partook of the temper of public 
is own mind. They were rather uſefyl than 2 8 
ſplendid. At every ſtage, from Cabul to Au- 
rungabid, from Guzerat to Bengal, through the 
city of Agra, he built houſes for the accommo- 
dation of travellers. Theſe were maintained at 
the public expence. They were ſupplied with 
wood, with utenſils of cookery, with a certain 


Por tion 
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paortion of rice and other proviſions. The houſes 


which his predeceſſors had * on by- roads, 

were repaired; bridges were built on the {mall 

rivers; and boats furniſhed: for paſſing the large. 
—_— all the principal cities of Iadia, the empe- 


2 


w letters. ror founded univerſities; in every inferior town 


he erected ſchools. Maſters, paid from the trea- 
ſury, were appointed for the inſtruction of youth, 


Men of knoyn. abilities, honour, and > 


were appointed to examine into the 


which the learners made, and to — — 
lence and inattention in the. maſters. Many 
houſes for the reception of the poor and maimed _ 


were erected ; which were endowed with a reve- 
nue from the crown. The emperor, in the mean 
time, collected all the books which could be 
found on every ſubject; and, after ordering many 
copies of each to be made, public libraries were 
formed, for the convenience of learned men, 
who had acceſs to them at pleaſure. He wrote 
often to the learned in every corner of his domi- 
nions, with his own hand. He called them to 
court; and placed them, according q their abi» 
lities, in offices in the ſtate ; who were 
_ verſed in the commentaries on tife Coran, were 


raiſed to the dignity of judges, in the differen | 


courts of juſtice. 


| Skiland Aurungzebe was as experienced in wary, as be = 


_ courage in was in the arts of peace. Though his perſonal 
deavoured to conquer more by ſtratagem than by 
force. To ſucceed by art threw honour upon 
himſelf; to ſubdue by power acquired to others 


fame. Such was his coolneſs in action, that, at 
the riſing and ſetting ſun, the times appointed | 


for prayer, he never neglected to attend to that 
duty, though in the midſt of battle. Devout 


ta ” 
- . - 


courage was almoſt unparalleled, he — en- 
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to exceſs, he never engaged in action without 
prayer 3 and for every victory, he ordered a day 
of thankſpiving, and one of feſtivity and joy. 
In the art of writing, Aurungatbe excelled in 
an eminent degree. He wrote many letters with 
his own hand; he corrected always the dition 
of his ſecretaries. He never permitted a letter 
of buaſineis to be diſpatched, ' without critically 
examining it himfelf. He was verſed in the 


Perſian and Arabic ; he wrote the language of 


his anceſtors the Moguls, and all the various dia- 
lects of India. In his diction he was conciſe and 
nervous; and he reduced all diſpatches to a bre- 
vity and preciſion, which prevented all miſcon- 
ſtruction and perplexity. 


| Leairng 


Though not remarkable for his ſtrength of — 
body, he was extremely active in the exerciſes — 


of the field. He was an excellent archer; he 


threw the lance with grace; and he was ſo good a 


borſeman, that few men durſt follow him in the 


chace. He underſtood the uſe of fire: arms ſo 
well, that he ſhot deer on full ſpeed from his 


horſe; When he wandered over the country in 


purſuit of game, he did not forget the concerns 
of the ſtate. He examined the nature of the 


ſoil, he enquired even of common labourers con- 


cerning its produce. He underſtood, and, there- 
fore, encouraged agriculture. He iſſued an edict, 
that the rents ſhould not be raiſed on thoſe 
who, by their induſtry, had improved their farms. 
He mentioned, in *. edict, that ſuch practice 
was at once unjuſt and impolitic; that it checked 
the ſpirit of improvement, and impoveriſhed the 
ſtate: * And what joy,” ſaid he, can Au- 


rungzebe have in poſſeſſing wealth in the midſt of 


publio: @ireſs ?? 5 
Though 


Chaſtity. 
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Though he entertained many women, accord. 
ing to the cuſtom of his country, it was only for 
ſtate. He contented himſelf with his lawful 


wives, and theſe only in ſucceſſion; when one 
either died or became old. He ſpent very little 


time in the apartments of his women. roſe 


every morning at the dawn of day, and went 


into the bathing- chamber; which communicated 
with a private chapel, to which he retired for 
| Half an hour, to prayers. Returning into his 


apartments from chapel, he ſpent half an hour 
in reading ſome book of devotion; and then 
went into the haram to dreſs. He entered the 
chamber of juſtice generally about ſeven o'clock ; 
and there ſat with the judges, read petitions, 
and decided cauſes till nine. Juſtice 'was diſ- 

ſed in a ſummary manner; and rewards 


and puniſhments were immediate; the diſputes, 


Accefſi- by 
bleneſs to 
all. 


Amufe - 
ments. 


which were not clear, having been already 


weighed by the judges in their own court. 


he people in general had acceſs into the cham» 
ber of juſtice; and there-they had an opportunity 
of laying their grievances and diſtreſſes before 
their ſovereign, Aurungzebe ordered always 
a ſum of money to be placed by his fide on the 
bench; and he relieved the neceſſitous with his 
own hand. Large ſums were in this manner ex- 
pended every day; and, as the court was open 
to all, the unfortunate found, invariably, a re- 
ſource in the Imperial bounty. : 
The emperor retired at nine to breakfaſt ; and 
continued for an hour with his family. He- then 
came forth into a balcony, which faced the great 


| ſquare, He fat there to review his elephants, 


which paſſed before him in gorgeous capariſons. 
He ſometimes amuſed himſelf with the battles of 
tygers 


\ 


AURUNGZE BE. 
tygers and leopards,/ ſometimes with thoſe of gaz- 
zelles, elks, and a variety of ferocious animals. 
On particular days, ſquadrons of -borſe paſſed in 
review. The fine horſes of his own ſta were 

alſo brought, at times, before him, with all their 

magnificent trappings, mounted by his grooms, 
who exhibited various feats of horſemanſhip. 
The balcony in which he fat was called THE 
PLACE or PRIVACY, as it looked from the ha- 


ram, and the ladies ſaw every thing from behind 
their ſcreens of gauze. 


An hour being ſpent at this amuſement, the His mode 


emperor, generally about eleven o'clock, made ing 
his appearance in the great hall of audience. © 
There all the nobles were ranged before the 
throne, in two lines, according to their dignity, 
Ambaſſadors, viceroys, commanders of armies 
Indian princes, and officers, who had returned 
from various ſervices, were introduced in the fol- 
lowing form: The Meer Hajib, or the lord in 
waiting, uſhers each into the preſence. At the 
diſtance of twenty yards from the throne, the 
perſon to be preſented is commanded by one of 
the mace-bearers to bow three times very low; 

raiſing his hand each time from the ground to his 
forehead. The mace-bearer, at each bow, calls 
out aloud, that ſuch a perſon ſalutes the EMEROR 
os TEE Won. He is then led up, between 
the two lines of the nobles, to the Bot of the 

ſteps which aſcend to the throne; and there the 
ſame ceremony is again performed. He then 
moves flowly up along the ſteps, and, if he is a 
man of high quality, or much in favour, he is 
permitted to make his offering to the emperor 
himſelf, who touches one of of the gold roupees; 
and it being laid down, the lord 5 the privy- 
you receives the whole. The emperor ſome- 
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times ſpeaks to the perſon introduced: when he 
does not, the 'perſon retires, keeping his face 
toward the ſovereign, and performs the ſame 
_ ceremonies at the ſame places as before. * + | 

and creat- The introduction of an - officer, when be is 
ing the no- raiſed into the rank of Omrahs, is the ſame with. 
that already deſcribed. When he. retires from 
the ſteps of the throne, the emperor gives his 
commands aloud to clothe him with a righ dreſs, 
ordering a ſum of money, not exceeding a lack 

of roupees, to be laid before him. He is, at the 
ſame time, preſented with two elephants, one 

male and one female, capariſoned, two horſes 
with rich furniture, a travelling bed antly 
decorated, a complete dreſs, if once worn by his 
Imperial majeſty the more honourable, a ſword 
ſtudded with diamonds, a jewel for the front f 
his turban. The enſigns of his rank are alſo 
laid before him; fifes, drums, colours, ſilver 
maces, ſilver bludgeons, ſpears, the tails of pea · 
cocks, ſilver fiſh, ſilver dragons, with his titles 
engraved, with a parchment containing his patent 
of dignity, and the Imperial grant of an eſtate. 

The buſi- The hall of audience in the city of Delhi, was 
nee called Chelſittoon, or Hall of Forty Pillars, as 
the name imports. In the ſquare. which opened 
to the hall, the cavaliers, or ſoldiers of fortune, 
who wanted to be employed in the Imperial ſer- 
vice, preſented themſelves completely armed on 
horſeback, with their troop of dependenis. The 
emperor: ſometimes reviewed them; and, after 
they had exhibited their feats of military dexterity 
before him, they were received into pay. The 
Manſebdars, or the lower rank of nobility, pre- 
ſented themſelves. in another ſquare; artizans, 
with their moſt. curious inventions, occupied: a 
third, and they were encouraged according aw 
| 2 utility 
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”  AUVRUNGZEBE. 


utility and elegance of their work. The huntf: 
men filled a fourth court. Th They reſented their 
game, es of every ſpecies of animals and 


beaſts common in the empire. 
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Inger about one o'clock, retired "ER and- 


the Guſſe 
the great officers of ſtate were only admitted. 
There affairs of inferior concern, ſuch as the diſ- 
poſal of offices, were tranſacted. At half paſt 


two o'clock, he retired into the haram to dine. 
He ſpent an hour at table, and then, in the hot 


ſeaſon, ſlumbered on a ſopha for half an hour. 

He generally appeared at tour, in the oy 
above the great gate of the palace. A mob of all 
kinds of people aſſembled there before him; ſome 
to claim his bounty, others to prefer complaints 
_ againſt the officers of the crown. He retired at 


fix, into the chapel to prayers; and, in half an 


hour, he entered the Gu el China, into which, 

at that hour, the members of the cabinet were 
only admitted. He there took their advice upon 
all the important and ſecret affairs of government; 
and from thence orders were iſſued to the various 
departments of the ſtate. He was often detained 
till it was very late in this council, as converſa- 
tion was mixed with buſineſs; but about 8885 
he generally retired into the haram. 


Such is the manner in which Aurungzèbe com- Oßterva- 
monly paſſed his time; but he was not always re- Von. 


gular. He appeared not ſome days in the cham- 
ber of juſtice; and other days there was no pub- 
lic audience. When the particular buſineſs of 


d tment required extraordinary attention. 
any me 85 7 , 


that of others was from neceſſity poſtponed. Par- 
ticular days were ſet a = for auditing the ac- 
counts of the officers of the revenue, ſome for re- 


viewing the troops; and ſome were dedicated to 


feſtivity. 


N 
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China, or bathing-chamber, into which wen 
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THE HISTORY OF HIN DOS TAN. 
l an — in his private e, 
he did not ſtop the p of buſineſs by many 
days of thankſgiving ; for he often declared, that, 
without uſing the means, it were preſumptuous 
to Hope for any denelit from ** 
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'T HE nature of a government is beſt under- 
ſtood from the power which it communicates to 


its officers. The author of the precedin he ons 
has thought proper to ſubjoin to his Work 
the forms of commiſſions granted by the empe- 
ror to his ſervants in the provinces. They will 
ſerve to juſtify his obſervations on the policy of 

the Imperial houſe of Timur, who were too jea- 
lous of their own authority to commit their 
power, without reſervation, to the hands of their 
deputies. The Deſpot derived the ſtability of his 


throne from the Poe which the people form- 
ed of his paternal care of their happineſs and 


proſperity. Wanton oppreſſion is an act of folly, 
not of true deſpotiſm, which leaves to mankind 
a few rights, which render them worthy of being 
commanded. . N 
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denten the fource-of his nps favours 

iſſues forth like the world-enlightening fun; ' 
conferring upon the moſt reſpe@ed/-of nobles, 
 thepillar of the empire, the ſtrentgili of fortune the 
pattern of true greatneſs, Mubariz-ul-dien * Chan 
Bahadur, the high office of Lord ef e Subadary, 
. and governor, TIE 


in that province. But notwhbſtiding we be 
many proofs of his juſtice, umatity, 
Vol. III. i 8 
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” He muſt watch over the ſafety and happineſs 


APPENDIX, 


2 — ——— — 


and — he muſt conform to the fa nd 


meaning of the following directions, nor permit 


the minuteſt article of them to paſs unobſerved. 


of that country, taking particular care that the 
weak ſhall not be oppreſſed by the ſtrong, nor 


in any manner diſpaſſeſſed of thoſe tenements 


which have been long In. 10 e and 


r eee 1 
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Ol ne ls ef ad 


the rights of the ſubject his ſtudy, and ſhall be | 
accountable for the revenues to commiſſaries of 


the royal exchequer, after a deduction of the 
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necxſſury expences of the province, and what 
full de mne | 
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| deties and ſtipulated tents, 38 an example to 
oxhiers ; and he, ſhall, from time to time, and 
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lords and public officers, of that country, aflign 
the above-mentioned, quantity of land, in 2 good 
foil, well meaſured, and properly: terminated; 


nor afterwards, upon any account whatever, make 
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Aliverdi, his infolence, 17. 
Alla (Seif), his unhappy fate, 112. 
Allum (Chan) returns from Perſia, 61. 


Amar Singh, Mee vaſhneſs and 7 5 

22 gong, bay 

Amin (Mahommed) the ſon of Jumla, 216. "NE by 
the Prince Mahommed, ibid. His inſolence to Aurung- 
zebe, 409. Sent e the Afgans, 41). | 

Arabian ſyſtem of philofophy, 2. . 

Arſelan Aga, the Turkiſh ambaſſador, 180. 
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